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THE LION’S HEAD. 


Note from Julius Cesar Junior to the Lion. 


Dear Lero.—One word through thy magnanimous mouth to the “ gallant 
Surrey. I have the highest respect possible for all those venerable old 
gentlemen, Aristotle, Longinus, &c. and believe implicitly every dogma 
they deliver,—as far as it agrees with my own opinions. I know very well 
that the latter of these worthy ancients asserts Sappho’s famous Ode to be a 
true touch of the car’eoynyv ; but I wish (with all modesty) to add, that I 
neither allow the truth of his assertion, nor the cogency of the argument 
brought to prove it. I take the Ode as I find it, friend Leo, and (without 
looking through Longinus’s spectacles) confess myself unable to see anything 
whatever imaginative car’ efoynyv about it. If Surrey either does, or with 
Longinus’s assistance thinks he does, I can only wish him all joy of the dis- 
covery. To me it appears the offspring of intense feeling alone, unprompted 
by anything which can be decently called “‘ towering genius.” Chacun a 
son godt, however ; this is not the place to determine the question; nor is 
the determination of it at all necessary to the matter at issue, which is this 
—whether men or women generally speaking have most imagination. Surrey 
appears to give up this point by saying that he only contended for the exist- 
ence of some works of masculine genius by women. This is enough 
for me. 


Thine, O Leo! 
Jutius Casar, Junior. 


Answer to Surrey’s query—‘ How can things be created by intense feeling 
apart from imaginative faculty ?”—Answer. By no means at all that I know 
of ;—but this does not make the creating imagination necessarily imagina- 
tion car'eEoyny. The Greek is the rub. 

J.C. Jd. 





What is your printer about? base myrtle? base is a “ vile phrase.” Bare 


myrtle: nuda, simplex, single. 
Bos Snort. 


R. F.’s Stanzas to Betsy are not quite good enough for publication, though 
we can easily believe that at a winter tea-table they have been considered as 
“ingenious.” Poetry made by a gentleman in his tea-cups cannot bear trans- 
planting from that ornamental hot-house of the Muses,—the Album,—to the 
¢xposed garden, where only “ hardy annuals” flourish. 
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The Féte of St. Cloud, though not unamusing, would not suit our pages. 
French subjects, as all Editors and Kings can testify, are lively and dan- 
gerous. They are very irregular, or very poor. 





The fragment of C. F. F. W. is double proof sentiment indeed ;—and we 
much wish he could let our readers have a taste of it. It is truly “ some 
of the right sort” for those who dram in Leadenhall-street. 

R. should recollect, that the Odes of Anacreon have been translated and 
paraphrased from the very days of that jolly old Greek Bibber to the pre- 
sent moment weekly, daily, hourly! Mr. Moore has done them into re- 
markably elegant Irish. And several recent clergymen and others have 
prosed over the grape in tedious and orderly raptures. The specimens sent 
us by R. are extremely spirited and proper.—But he who would give Ana- 
creon throughout, will, as Horace Walpole said happily of Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, “ be but in flower for an ode or two.” 





We must decline “ the Jacobites.”—The tale is neither carefully written 
nor curmingly conceived. Perhaps the writer might be more fortunate in 


some other subject. 





H. A. who writes that he is ignorant “ whether the Lonpon Macazinz 
makes any allowance for Poetry,” is informed that it makes great allowances 
for it on several occasions. If the specimens sent by H.A. are in his best 
and most inspired manner, we are sorry to say that we can make no allow- 
ance for them—and they must therefore be put back on his hands. -We 
understand him to say, that the goods are sent us upon sale or return. 





The lines on the “ Logos,” are not of sufficient interest to warrant their 
heing dressed in print. The specimen of a History of the Old Actors is also 
not very promising. 





We shall have great pleasure in receiving from our Correspondent 8. his 
promised Remarks on the Pythagorean-Philosophy. 





Several other contributors will be pleased to translate our silence in the 
way most pleasant to themselves. 





REPLY TO BLACKWOOD. 





Tue last Number of Blackwood’s Magazine contains the following 
paragraphs respecting a cancelled leaf of the Lonpon. 


‘Inthe London Magazine for February, 1823, it may perhaps be remembered by some 
few people, there was a review of Peveril of the Peak, marked by an insulting spirit. 
The Author of Waverley was compared to Cobbett, &c. All this is perhaps fair 
enough, and not more absurd than what is given us by the idiots of the New Monthly, 
who find evidences of a conspiracy against the liberties of the country in the Scotch 
Novels; but we distinctly recollect feeling a slight sensation of disgust on reading it. 
We did not at the time know, what has since come to our knowledge, that it had con- 
tained a passage of consummate blackguardism. Between the first and second para- 
graphs as they now stand, another was originally printed, and, good reader, here it is.— 
(Observe that the Vermin had attributed the Scotch Novels already by name to Sir 
Walter Scott—an assertion which he repeats immediately after, ] 


‘*¢ There were two things that we used to admire of old in this author, and that we have 
had occasion to admire anew in the present instance,—the extreme life of mind or natu- 
ralness displayed in the descriptions, and the magnanimity and freedom from bigotry 
and prejudice shewn in the drawing of the characters. This last quality is the more 
remarkable, as the reputed author is accused of being a thorough-paced partisan ‘in his 
own person,—intolerant, mercenary, mean; a professed toad-eater, a sturdy hack, a. 
pitiful retailer or suborner of infamous slanders, a literary Jack Ketch, who would 
greedily sacrifice any one of another way of thinking as a victim to prejudice and power, 
and yet would do it by other hands, rather than appear in it himself. Can this be all 
true of the author of Waverley ; and does he deal out such fine and heaped justice to all 
sects and parties in times past? Perhaps (if so) one of these extremes accounts for the 
other; and, as * he knows all.qualities with a learned spirit,’ probably he may be aware 
of this practical defect in himself, and be determined to shew to posterity, that when his 
own interest was not concerned, he was as free from that nauseous aud pettifogging 
bigotry, as a mere matter of speculation, as any man could be. As a novel-writer, he 
gives the devil his due, and he gives no more to a saint. He treats human nature 
scurvily, yet handsomely; that is, much as it deserves; and, if it is the same person 
who is the author of the Scotch Novels , and who has a secret moving hand in certain. 
Scotch Newspapers and Magazines, we may fairly characterize him as 

* The wisest, meanest of mankind.’ 


‘** Among other characters in the work before us, is that of Ned Christian, a cold- 
blooded hypocrite, pander, and intriguer ; yet a man of prodigious talent,—of great ver- 
satility,—of unalterable self- ion and good-humour, and with a power to perso- 
nate agreeably, and to the life, any character he pleased. Might not such a man have 
wnitten the Scotch Novels ?’ 


‘(Sic in the first copies of the London Magazine for February 1823, p. 205-206. 
fn the copies, as now published, it docs not appear, and the space it occupied in the page 
*s supplied by a pieee of balaam, being an aneedote of Dr. Franklin.| 
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‘* Well, reader, what do you think of that? Here is a wretch directly calling one of the 
greatest and best men of the country, a toad-eater, a hacky a suborner, a slanderer, a 
Jack Ketch,—a man intolerant, mercenary, and mean, and, by implication, a cold. 


blooded hypocrite, a pander, and an intriguer. Is itexpected that we should say a word 
in answer ? No, we leave you to decide on the construction of the head and heart of him 


whe wrote it, without adding a word, 


“« This man is, if we may trust the chatter of booksellers’ shops, Mr. TayLonr, senior 
partner of the house of Taylor and Hessey, 90, Fleet’ Street, and 13, Waterloo Place. 
We take a pleasure in hanging him upon a gibbet as a fit object for the slow-moving 
finger of scorn, with the appropriate label of, ‘* This is Mr. Taylor, who wrote the 
review of Peveril of the Peak for his Fleet Street Miscellany.” After it was printed, 
terror seized the cowardly spirit of the proprietor, and after having disposed of two or 
three hundred of them, they were called in with the most breathless rapidity. Some, 
however, were out of their reach, and from one of them is printec the above. What a 
combination of filth there is in the whole transaction!,...The paltry motive, the direct 
falsehood, the low and ridiculous envy, the mean venom of the composition, well har- 
monize with the poor and snivelling poltroonery of its suppression. It says as plainly as 
a fact can speak, We would be assassins if we durst. Our cowardice, and not our will, 


prevents.” 


Reaver! 


In this charge there are three distinct assertions. They are three pis- 
TINCT FALSEHOODS. 


1. That our publisher, Mr. Taylor, wrote the Review alluded to.—He pip 


NOT. 


2. That two or three hundred copies of that Review were disposed of. — 
THERE WERE NOT FIFTY. 


3. That the passage complained of in that Review was suppressed through 
terror.—It was Nor. The passage was not a libel in law ; nothing therefore 
couLD be feared from tts publication. 


The Review in question was written by a celebrated Critic—was received 
too late for examination—and was cleared of the passage objected to, as soon 
as possible, from a motive of good feeling towards the Author of the Novel. 


This is our answer. It is anonymous, because the charge was so. If the 
Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine is desirous of a personal disavowal, let him 
step forward in his real character to repeat his slander, and Mr. Taylor will 
repel it to his face. 
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PERSONAL CHARACTER OF LORD BYRON. 





To the Editor of the London Magazine. 


Dear Sir, 

The following article on the personal character of Lord Byron, will be 
read, I think, with peculiar interest; as your readers will immediately per- 
ceive that it is written by one who has had unusual opportunities of obsery- 
ing the extraordinary habits, feelings, and opinions of the inspired and noble 
Poet. I am quite sure that, after a perusal of the followmg paper, . the 
reader will be able to see Lord Byron, mind and all, “ in his habit as he 
lived: "—Much that has hitherto been accounted inexplicable in his Lord- 
ship’s life and writings is now interpreted, and the poet and the man are 
here depicted in their true colours. I can pledge myself to the strict correct- 
ness of its details. . > 


I am, dear Sir, &c. 
eR RH 





Lorp Byron’s address was the live with another with suspicions in 
most affable and courteous perhaps his bosom—out came the accusation, 
ever seen; his manners, when in a and he called upon the individual 
good humour, and desirous of being «to. stand clear, or be ashamed of 
well with his guest, were winning himself. He detested a lie—nothing 


—fascinating in the extreme, and 
though bland, still . spirited, . and 
with an air of frankness and gene- 
rosity—qualities in which he was 
certainly not deficient. He was o 

to a fault—a characteristic torches 
the result of his fearlessness and-in- 
dependence of the world; but so 
open was he that his friends were 
obliged to live upon their guard with 
him. He was the worst person in 
the world to confide a secret to ; and 
if any charge against any body was 
mentioned to him; it was probably 
the first communication he made to 
the person in question. He» hated 
scandal and tittlestattle—loved the 
manly straightforward course: he 


would harbour no doubts, and never 
Ocr. 1824. 





enraged him so much as a lie: he 
was by temperament and education 
excessively irritable, and a lie com- 
pletely unchained him—his indigna- 
tion knew no bounds. He had con- 
siderable tact in detecting untruth, he 
would smellit out almostinstinctively ; 
he avoided the timid driveler, and ge- 
nerally chose his companions among 
the lovers and practisers of sincerity 
and candour. A man tells the false 
and conceals the true, because he is 
afraid that the declaration of the 
thing, as it is, will hurt him. Lord 
Byron was above all fear of this 
sort ; he flinched from telling no one 
what he ht to his face; from 
his infancy he had been afraid of no 
one; falsehood is not the vice of the 
Z 


a 
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powerful ; the Greek slave /ies, the 
Turkish tyrant is remarkable for his 
adherence to truth. 

Lord Byron was irritable (as «I 
have said), irritable in the extreme ; 
and this is another fault of those 
who have been accustomed to the 
unmurmuring obedience of obsequi+ 
ous attendants. If he had lived at 
home, and held undisputed sway 
over hired servants, led captains, 
servile apothecaries, and _ willing 
county magistrates, probably he 
might have passed through life with 
an unruffled temper, orat least his ¢s- 
capades of temper would never have 
been heard of ; but he spent his time 
in adventure and travel, amongst 
friends, rivals, and foreigners ; and, 
doubtless, he had often reason to 
find that his early life had unfitted 
him for dealing with men on an 
equal footing, or for submitting to 
untoward accidents with patience. 

His vanity was eo rae lee 
it may with greater propriety 
called bs a softer nhame—a milder 
term, and perhaps a juster, would 
be his love of fame. He was ex- 
orbitantly desirous of being the sole 
object of interest: whether in the 
circle in which he was living, or in 
the wider sphere of the world, he 
could bear no rival; he could not 
tolerate the person who attracted at 
tention from himself; he instantly 
became animated with «a bitter jea- 
lousy, and hated, for the time, every 
poe or more celebrated man than 

imself: he carried his jealousy up 
even to Buonaparte ; and it was the 
secret of his contempt of Wellin 
It was dangerous for his friends to 
rise in the world if they valued his 
friendship more than their own fame 
—he hated them. 

It cannot be said that he was vain 
of any talent, accomplishment, or 
other quality in particular; it was 
neither more nor less than a morbid 
_ voracious — for fame, ad- 
miration, public ause : — 
tionably he droedent the public cen- 
sure; and though from irritation 
and spite, and sometimes through 
design, he acted in some respects as 
if hedespised the opinion of the world, 
no man was ever more alive to it. 

The English new talked 
freely of him ; and he thought the 


English public did the same; and 


for this reason he feared, or hated, 
or fancied that he hated England: 
in fact, as far‘as this one cause went, 
he did hate England, but the ba- 
lance of love in its favour was im. 
mense ; all his views were directed 
to Englands he never rode a mile, 
wrote a line, or held a conversation, in 
which England and the English public 
were not the goal to which he was 
looking, whatever scorn he might 
have on his tongue. 

Before he went to. Greece, he 
imagi that he had grown very 
unpopular, and even infamous, in 
England ; when he left Afurray, en- 
gaged in the Liberal, which was un- 
successful, published with the Hunts, 
he fancied, and doubtless was told 
so, by some of his aristocratic friends, 
that he had become /ow, that the better 
English thought him out of fashion 
and voted him vulgar ; and that for 
the licentiousness of Don Juan, or 
for vices either practised or ted, 
the publie had mortally awed 
him. This was one of the determine 
ing causes which led him to Greeve, 
that he might retrieve himself. He 
thought that his name coupled with 
the Greek cause would sound well 
at home. When he arrived at Cepha- 
lonia, and found that he was in good 
odour with the authorities,—that the 
regiment stationed there, and other 
English residents in the island, re- 
ceived him with the highest consi- 
deration, he was i to a most 
extravagant pitch ; he talked of it 
to the last with a 
in a manner which showed how 
anxious bis fears had been that he 
was lost with the English ‘ 


is to k ip with the state of pub- 
is to keep up wi ned 
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istence t, abroad, on the contrary, 
silence is ominouss the fancy is at 
work, aud torments @ sensitive man, 
whose reputation is public property, 
in a mauner of which it is difficult to 
form an adequate eonception: an ap- 
proach is made to it by wilful seclu- 
sion even within the four seas ; hence 
the irritability of Wordsworth; hence 
also, in a less degree, that of Southey, 
who mixes a little more with the 
world. 

Lord Byron cannot be said to have 
been personally vain in any extraor- 
dinary degree, thatis, not much more 
than men usually are. He knew the 
power of his countenance, and he 
took care that it should always he 
displayed to the greatest advantage. 
He never failed to appear remark- 
able; and no person, whether from 
the beauty of the expression of his 
features, the magnificent height of 
his forehead, or the singularity of 
his dress, could ever pass him in 
the street without feeling that he 
was passing no common person. 
Lord Byron has been frequently re- 
collected when his portraits have 
been shown—Ah! (the spectator has 
exclaimed, on either picture or en-~ 
graving being seen,) I met that per- 
son in such or such a place, at such 
or such a time. . 

His lameness, a slight mal-for- 
mation.of the foot, did mot in the least 
impede his activity ; it may perhaps 
account in some measure his 
passion for riding, sailing, and swim- 
ming. He nearly divided his time 
between these three exercises: he 
rode from four to eight hours every 
day when he was not engaged in 


boating or swimming. in these 
exercises, .80 per gente he of his 
hands (one of those little vanities 
which sometimes beset men) that he 


_At times, too, he was excessively 
&iven to drinking; but this is not se 
i from 

the 


“common. In his 
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liquor without intoxication, and was 
by no means particular either in the 
nature or in the order of the fluids 
he imbibed. He was by no meas 
a drinker constantly, or, in other 
words, a drunkard, and could indeed 
be as abstemious as any body ; but 
when his passion blew that way 
he drank, as he did every thing else, 
to excess. 

This was indeed the spirit of his 
life—a round of passion, indulgence, 
and satiety., He had tried, as most 
men do whohavethe power, every spe- 
cies of gratification, however sensual. 
Let no rich young mah here who is 
not living under the surveillance of 
his relations or in fear of the publie, 
let no such person turn up his nose. 
No men are more given to ring the 
changes upon gratification of all the 
sensual kinds than the English, es- 
pecially the English on the continent, 
—the English, whe in h are 
the most modest people of the uni- 
verse, and who, if you might trust 
their shy and re manner, think 
of nothing but decorwm. Lord Byron 
did nomore in this than almost 
every other Lord or Esquire of de- 
ee has done, and is doing, if he 
| » at this moment, whether in 
London, Paris, Naples, Vienna, or 
elsewhere, with this difference—Lord 
a» we was a man of strong powers 
of intellect and active imagination ; 
he drew conclusions and took lessons 
from what he saw. Lord Byron too 
was aman eapable of intense pas- 
sion, which every one who pursues 
the, gratification of his appetite is 
not; ently he went to work 
with aheedong reckless spirit, pro- 

derived 8 eae A 
y exhausted himself, and was 
left stranded in satiety. 

There was scarcely a passion which 
he had not tried, even of avarice. 


aes cafe a 
u a 

= meee a reat misers 
on record. The of avariee 
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The passion which last animated 
him was that which is said to be the 
last. infirmity of noble minds—am- 
bition... ‘There can be little deubt 
that he had grown weary of being 
known only as a writer; he deter- 
mined to distinguish himself by ac- 
tion. Many other motives, however, 
went to make up the bundle which 
took him to the succour of the Greeks. 
Italy was waning in favour, he was 
beginning to grow weary of the 
society of the lady, to whom, after 
the manners of Italy, he had been 
attached, and unfortunately her pas- 
sion outlived his: even in Greece 
she would gladly have jomed him ; 
but his Lordship had changed. Then, 
again, Greece was a land of ad- 
venture, bustle, struggle, sensation, 
and excitement, where the inhabi- 
tants have beautiful forms, and dress 
in romantic habits, and dwell in the 
most picturesquecountry ofthe world; 
and Lord Byron, as he said himself, 
had “an oriental twist in his imagi- 
nation.” He knew that the Greeks 
looked up to himas, what he really was, 
one of their greatest regenerators ; he 
was aware that his money and rank 
would give him unlimited power, in- 
fluence, and respect ; all of which he 
dearly loved. Then again, if anyman 
ever sympathized deeply with bra- 
very suflering in a generous cause, 
it was Lord Byron; and when he 
was roused, in moments of excite- 
ment, this sympathy was a violently 
propelling and a very virtuous mo- 
tive. These and other secondary 
considerations led him to Greece, to 
sacrifice much of his personal com- 
forts, much of his property, his health, 
and his life. 

No two men were ever more un- 
like than Lord Byron excited and 
Lord Byron in the ordinary state of 
calm. His friends about him used to 
call it enspiration ; and when men of 
their stamp, talk about inspiration, 
there must no commén change take 
place. When excited, his sentiments 
were noble, his ideas grand or 
beautiful, his language rich. and 
enthusiastic, his views elevated, and 
all his feelings of that disinterest- 
ed and martyr-like cast which 
marks the great mind. When in the 
usual dull mood in which almost 
every body wearies their friends 
nime hours out of the ten, his ideas 
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were gross, his language coarse, his 
sentiments not mean certainly, but 
of a low and sensual kind ; his mood 
sneering and satirical, unless in a 
very good humour, which indeed, 
he often, I may say generally, was. 
This.is, however, the wrong side of 
the picture in Lord Byron—he may 
be said here to be taken at the worst. 
Without being what I have called 
excited, his conversation was often 
very delightful, though almost always 
polluted by grossness--grossness of the 
very broadest and lowest description, 
like, I cannot help saying again, like 
almost all his class—all of them that 
do not live either in the fear of God, 
or of the public. His grossness too had 
the advantage of a fertile fancy, and 
such subjects were the ready source of 
a petty kind of excitement; the for- 
bidden words, the forbidden topics, 
the concealed actions of our nature, 
and the secret vices of society, sti- 
mulated his imagination, and stimu- 
lants he loved, and may be said at 
times to have wanted. He cer- 
tainly did permit his fancy to feed 
on this dunghill garbage; now and 
then, indeed, even. here he scratched 
up a pearl, but so dirty a pearl, few 
would be at the pains of washing it 
for all its price. 

His Jétters are charming; he never 
wrote them with the idea of “‘ The 
Letters of the Right Hon. Lord By- 
ron, in 6 vols. 12mo.”. before his 
eyes, as unfortunately our great men 
must now almost necessarily do. The 
public are so fond of this kind of 
reading, and so justly too, that there 
is great reason to. fear that it will 
consume what it feeds on. Few 
things are so charming as to see a 
great man without all: the parapher- 
nalia of his greatness, without his 
being armed cap-a-pie for public 
contest, when every point is guarded, 
and every motion studied: when @ 
man of reputation presents himself 
to the notice of the world, he must 
pretend to know every thing, or he 
will have credit for nothing—he must 
assume the air of infallibility, or the 
meanest creature that can read will 
discover that he is full of error; he 
must be supposed to. have examined 
the subject in all its be » ihe 


must have consulted every au y> 
he must know what every body bas 
said or thought previously om the 
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matter, and he must anticipate what 
they can possibly say or thmk in fu- 
ture, or he will be voted a shallow 
writer, without information, who has 
produced a work of no values, Then 
as to style, it must be the abstract of 
language—it must be impersonal— 
unindividual—and just such as a lite- 
rary machine which had the power of 
grinding thoughts might be supposed 
to utter. In short, the writer is 
every moment afraid of either com- 
mitting himself or his friends; he is 
on his good behaviour; and natural 
freedom, grace, and truth, are out of 
the question. ‘The writer for the 
public is as much unlike the real 
ian as the traveller in a stage coach 
or as the guest at a public ball or 
dinner is like the lively, careless, 
rattling, witty, good-natured, fanciful 
pleasant creature, at his or her fire- 
side, among old friends, who know 
too much of the whole life and cha- 
racter to be alarmed at any little 
sally, and who are satisfied with such 
knowledge as their friend possesses, 
without requiring that he should 
know every thing. Lord Byron's 
letters are the models of a species of 
composition which should be written 
without an eye to any models. His 
fancy kindled on paper ; he touches no 
subject in a common every-day way ; 
the reader smiles all through, and 
loves the writer at the end ; longs 
for his society, and admires his 
happy genius and his amiable dis- 
position. Lord Byron’s letters are 
like what his, conversation was—but 
better—he had more undisturbed lei- 
sure to let his fancies ripen in; he 
could point his. wit with more secu- 
rity, and his irritable temper met 
with no opposition on-paper. 

Lord Byron was not ill-tempered 
nor quarrelsome, but still he was 
very difficult to live with; he was 
capricious, full of humours, apt to be 
oflended, and wilful. When Mr. Hob- 
house and he travelled in Greece to- 
gether, they were generally a mile 
asunder, and though some of his 
friends lived with him off and on a 
long time, (Trelawney, for instance, ) 
it was not without serious trials 
of temper, patience, and affection. 
He could make a great point often 
about the. least and most. trifli 
thing imaginable, aud adhere to his 
Purpose with a pertinacity truly re- 
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markable, and almost unaccountable. 
A love of victory might sometimes 
account for little disputes and petty 
triumphs, otherwise inexplicable, and 
always unworthy of his great genius ; 
but, as I have said, he was only a 
great genius now and then, when ex- 
cited; when not so, he was some- 
times little in his conduct, and im‘ his 
writings dull, or totally destitute of 
all powers of production. He was 
very good-natured ; and when asked 
to write a song, or a copy of verses 
in an album, or an inscription, for so 
poets are plagued, he would gene- 
rally attempt to comply, but he sel- 
dom succeeded in doing any thing ; 
and when he did, he generally gave 
birth to such Grub-street doggerel as 
his friends were ashamed of, and, it 
is to be hoped, charitably put into 
the fire. When, on the contrary, im 
a state of enthusiasm, he wrote with 
great facility, and corrected very little. 
He used to boast of an indifference 
about his writings which he did not 
feel, and would remark with pleasure 
that he never saw them in print, and 
never met with any body that did not 
know more about them than himself. 

He left very little behind him. Of 
late he had been too much occupied 
with the Greeks to write, and, in- 
deed, had turned his attention very 


‘much to action, as has been observed. 


Don Juan he certainly intended to 
continue ; and, I believe, that the 
real reason for his holding so many 
conferences with Dr. Kennedy in 
Cephalonia was, that he might mas- 
ter the slang of a religious sect, in 
order to hit off the character with 
more veri-similitude. 

His religious principles were by no 
means fixed; habitually, like most 
of his class, he was an unbeliever ; 
at times, however, he relapsed into 
Christianity, and, in his interviews 
with Dr. Kennedy, maintained the 
part of a Unitarian. Like all ‘men 
whose imaginations are much stronger 
than the reasoning power —the 
guiding and determining faculty—he 
was in danger of falling into fana- 
ticism, and some of his friends who 
knew him well used to predict that 
he would die a Methodist; a con- 
summation by no means impossible.. 

From the same cause, the p 
derance of the imagination, | 
might have been some ground for the 
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that he should 
diate cause of fear was, the dee 
ssion which the fate of Swi 

made upen him. . He read the 

ife of Swift during the whale of his 

voyage to Greece, and the melan- 

chely termination of the Dean’s life 

haunted his imagination. 

Strong, overruling, and irregular 
as was Lord Byron's imagination—a 
rich viee which inspired him with his 
poetry, and which is too surely but 
the disease of a great mind— strong 
as was this imagination—sensitive 
and susceptible as it was to all ex- 
ternal influence, yet Lord Byron's 
reasoning faculties were by no means 
of a low order; but they had never 
been cultivated, and, without cul- 
tivation, whether by spontaneous ex- 
ertion, or under the guidance of dis- 
cipline, to expect a man to be a good 
reasoner, even on the common affairs 
of life, is to expect a crop where the 
seed has not been sown, or where the 
weeds have been suffered to choke 
the corn. Lord Byron was shrewd, 
formed frequently judicious conclu- 
sions, and, ie e did not reason 
with any accuracy or certainty, very 
often hit upon the right. He had oc- 
casional glimpses, and deep ones too, 
into the nature of the institutions of 
society and the foundations of morals, 
and, by his experience of the passions 
of men, speculated ably upon human 
life; yet withal he was any-thing but 
logical or scientific. 

Uncertain and wavering, he never 
knew himself whether he was right or 
wrong, and was always obliged to 
write and feel for the moment on the 
supposition that his opinion was the 
true one. He used to declare that he 
bad no fixed principles; which means 
that he knew nothing scientifically : 
in politics, for instance, he was a lover 
of liberty, from prejudice, habit, or 
from some vague notion that it was 
generous to be so ; but in what liberty 
really oonsists—how it operates for 
the advantage of mankind—how it is 
te be obtained, secured, regulated, 
he was as ignorant as a child. 

While he was in Greece, almost 
every elementary question of govern- 
ment was neeessarily to be discussed ; 
auch was the crisis of Greek affairs — 
about all of which he showed himself 
perfectly ignerant. In the case of the 


relating 
pletely wrong. He saw no 
a few’ ieatnadiate effects, whi oe 
peared to him pernicious or a 
contrary, and he set him 
_er in behalf of the press acortncly. 
Lerd Byron complaining of the licen- 
eaten 4 of the may sound 
rather singular, et such are ne. 
cessarily the tneamatbetticies of men 
who suffer themselves to be guided 
by high-sounding words and vague 
2 and who to un- 
erstand the art of government and 
the important interests of pes fi 
instinct. In spite, however, of 
Byron, the press was established in 
Greece, and maintained free and un- 
. shackled, by one of the greatest bene- 
factors that country has as yet known 
from England, the Hon. Colonel Lei- 
cester Stanhope, who, by his ac- 
tivity, his energy, nee y whens above 
all, by his enlightened know of 
the principles of legislation and civili 
zation, succeeded in carrying into 
effect all his measures, as t of 
the Greek committee, ahd w ®, 
spreading useful information, and, 
above all, by the establishment of 
the press in all the principal points 
of reunion in Greece, has advanced 
that country in civilization many 
ar how many we dare not say. 
ore the establishment of the press, 
the Greeks were working out ved 
regeneration in various parts 
Greece, but not as a whole—without 
unity of design, or unity of interest,— 
each centre was ignorant of the ope- 
rations of all the other centres, ex- 
cept by accidental communication ; 
and communication, from the nature 
of the country and from the circum- 
stances in which it was placed, was 
rare and hazardous. The press has 
greatly assisted to establish one feel- 
ing ughout the country; not 
merely is information from 
one quarter to another by its means, 
but an interchange of sentiments 
takes place, and a sympathy is cre- 


ated, advice and enco ent reci- 
procated, enthusiasm kept alive, and 
useful principles dissemina 


the whole commonwealth. Not 

will the press thus accelerate the 
liberation of Greece, but will also, 
when that liberation is effected, pre- 
‘vent the separation and dissolution 
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of the country into petty kingdoms 
and goyernme w was the 
bane of ancient ce. It is be. 
coming to the body politic what the 
nerves are to the body physical, and 
will bind a set of disjected members 


into one corresponding and sensitive 
frame. As a proof of Lord Byron’s 
uncertainty and unfixedness, he at 
one moment pave a very handsome 
donation (50/.) to one paper, the 
Greek Chronicle, the most independ- 
ant of them all, and promised to as- 
sist in its compilation. His friend 
and secretary, too, with his appro- 
bation, established a polyglot news- 
paper, the Greek Telegraph, with his 
countenance and sup The want 
of any fixed principles and opinions 
on these important subjects galled 
him excessively, and he could never 
discuss them without passion. About 
this same press, schools, societies for 
mutual instruction, and all other in- 
stitutions for the purpose of edu- 
cating and advancing the Greeks in 
civilization, he would express him- 
self with scorn and disgust. He 
would put it on the ground that the 
present was not the time for these 
things; that the Greeks must conquer 
first, and then set about learning— 
an opinion which no one could se- 
riously entertain who knew as he 
well did the real situation of the 
Greeks, who are only now and then 
visited by the Turks, descending at 
particular seasons in shoals, like her- 
rings, and like them too to be netted, 
knocked on the head, and left to die 
in heaps till the whole country- 
side is glutted with their carcases.— 
The aptitude of the Greeks is as 
great as their leisure; and if even the 
men were actively engaged for the 
most part of their time, which they 
are not, surely no exertion of bene- 
volence could be attended with more 
strentage than instructing the chil- 
dren at home, This, to be sure, is a 
quaker kind of warfare, and little 
likely to please a poet; though it 
must be confessed, that in respect to 
the pomp and circumstance of war, 
and all the’sad delusions of military 
Se chateau tees 
notions ‘on. r 

warfare and the life-and.death strug- 
gle of oppressed men me & pe} are 
very different things ; By- 
rou felt a military ardour in Greece 
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which he was too wise a man ever to 
have felt under other circumstances, 
He was at one time, in Greece, ab- 
solutely soldier-mad ; he had a hel- 
met made, and other armour in which 
to lead the Suliotes to the storming 
of Lepanto, and thought of nothing 
but of guns and blunderbusses. It 
is very natural to suppose that a 
man of an enthusiastic turn, tired of 
every-day enjoyments, in succouring 
the Greeks would look to the bustle, 
the adventure, the moving accidents 
by flood and field, as sources of great 
enjoyment ; but allowing for the ro- 
mantic character of guerilla warfare 
in Greece, for the excessively unro- 
mantic nature of projects for esta- 
blishing schools and printing-presses 
in’safe places, where the Turks ne- 
ver or very seldom reach ; allowing 
for these, yet they were not the 
causes of his Lordship’s hostility to 
these peaceful but important instru- 
ments in propagating happiness: he 
was ignorant of the science of civi- 
lization, and he was jealous of those 
who both knew it and practised it, 
and consequently were doing more 
good’ than himself, and began to be 
more thought about too, in spite of 
hig Lordship’s money, which ‘in 
Greece is certainly very little short 
of being all-powerful. The Greeks, 


‘it is true, had a kind of veneration 


for Lord Byron, on account of his 
having sung the praises of Greece ; 
but the thing which caused his ar- 
rival to make so great a sensation 
there was the report that he was im- 
mensely rich, and had brought a ship 
full of sallars (as they call dollars) 


‘to pay off all their arrears. $0 that 


as s0om as it was understood he had 
arrived, the Greek fleet was “ 
sently set in motion to the port where 
he was stationed ; was very soon in 
a state of the most pressing distress, 
and nothing could relieve it but a 
loan of four thousand pounds from 
his Lordship, which’ loan was even- 
tually obtained (though with a small 
difficulty), and t Greek fleet 
sailed away, and left his Lordshiip’s 

rson to be nearly taken by the 

urks in crossing to Missolonghi, as 
another vessel which contained his 
suite and his stores actually was cap- 
tured, though afterwards released. 
It was this teo which: eharm- 
ed the Prince Mavrocerdate, who 
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and giving, hating and loving, just 

the wind of his humour blew... This 
penchant for aws and pirates 
might naturally ——— flow from 


did not sail away with his fleet, but 
stayed behind, thinking more was to 
be obtained, as more indeed was, 
arid thé whole consumed nobody 
knows how. However, the sums 
procured from his wig aug 2 were by 
no means so large as has been su 

sed; five thousand pounds would 
probably cover the whole, and that 
chiefly by way of loan, which has, I 
hear, been repaid since his death. 
The truth is, that the only good 
Lord Byron did, or probably ever 
could have done to Greece was, that 
his presence conferred aneclat on the 
cause all over Europe, and disposed 
the people of England to join in the 
loan. ‘The lenders were dazzled, by 
his co-operation with the Greeks, 
into an idea of the security of their 
money, which they ought to have 
been assured of on much better 
grounds ; but it requires some time 
and labour to learn the real state of 
a country, while it was pleasant 
gossip to talk of Lord Byron in 
Greece. The fact is, that if any of 
the foreign loans are worth a farthing 
it is that to the Greeks, who are de- 
cidedly more under the controul of 
European public opinion than any 
other nation in the world; about 
their capability to pay no one can 
doubt, and their honesty is secured 
by their interest. 

Lord Byron was noted for a kind 
of poetical misanthropy, but it ex- 
isted much more in the imagination 
of the public than in reality. He 
was fond of society, very good-na- 
tured when not irritated, and, so far 
from being gloomy, was, on the con- 
trary, of a cheerful jesting tempera- 
ment, and fond of witnessing even 
low buffoonery ; such as setting a 
couple of vulgar fellows to quarrel, 
making them drunk, or disposing 
them in any other way to show their 
folly. In his writings he certainly 
dwelt with pleasure on a character 
which had somehow or other laid 
hold of his fancy, and consequently 
under this character he has appeared 
to the public: viz. that of a proud 
and scornful being, who pretended to 
be disgusted with his species, be- 
cause he himself had been guilty of 
all sorts of crimes against society, 
and who made a point of dividing 
his time between cursing and bless- 
ing, murdering and saving, robbing 





his own character, the circum-. 
stances of his life, without there 
being the slightest resemblance be- 
tween the poet and the Corsair. 
He had a kind and rous heart, 
and gloried in a splendid piece of 
benevolence; that is to say, the 
dearest exercise of power to him 
was in unexpectedly changing the 
state of another from misery to hap- 
piness: he sympathized deeply with 
the joy he was the creator of. But 
he was in a great error with re. 
spect to the merit of such actions, 
and in a greater still respecting the 
reward which he thought awaited him. 
He imagiued that he was laying up 
a great capital at compound interest. 
He reckoned upon a large return of 
gratitude and devotion, and was not 
content with the instant recompense 
which charity receives. They who 
understand the principles of human 
action know that it is foolish in a 
benefactor to look further than the 
pleasure of consciousness and sym- 
pathy, and that if he does, he is a 
creditor, and not a donor, and must 
be content to be viewed as creditors 
are always viewed by their a 


with distrust and uneasiness, 


this mistake were founded most of 
his charges against human nature ; 
but his feelings, true to nature, and 
not obeying the false direction of his 
prejudices and erroneous opinions, 
still made him love his kind with an 
ardour which removed him as far as 
possible from misanthropy. It is 
very remarkable that all your misan- 
thropists as painted by the poets are 
the very best men in the world—to 
be sure, they do not go much into 
company, but they are always on 
the watch to do benevolent. actions 
in secret, and no distress is ever suf- 
fered to remain | unrelieved in 
the neighbourhood of a hater of his 
fellow men. Another cause of 

Byron's misanthropical turn 

writing was his high respect for 
himself. He*had a vast reverence 
for his own person, and all he did and 
thought of doing, inculeated ito 
him, as into other lords, by mothers, 


overnors, grooms, and nurse-maids. 
When he observed another mam neg~ 
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jecting Ais wants for the sake of 
some petty gratification of his own, 
it appeared to him very base in the 
individual, and a general charge a- 
gainst all mankind—he was posi- 
tively filled with indignation. He 
mentions somewhere in his ¢works 
with becoming scorn, that one of his 
relatives accompanied a female friend 
toa milliner’s, in preference to coming 
to take leave of him when he was 
going abroad. The fact is, no one 
ever loved his fellow man more than 
Lord Byron; he stood in continual 
need of his sympathy, his respect, 
his affection, his attentions, and he 
was proportionably disgusted and 
depressed when they were found 
wanting ; this was foolish enough, 
but he was not much of a reasoner on 
these pointts,—he was poet. In his 
latter quality, it was his business to 
foster all these discontented feelings, 
for the public like in poetry nothing 
better than scorn, contempt, derision, 
indignation ; and especially a kind of 
fierce mockery which distinguishes 
the transition from a disturbed state 
of the imagination to lunacy. Con- 
sequently, finding this mood take 
with the public, when he sat down to 
write he began by lashing himself up 
into this state, hisfirst business being, 
like Jove, to compel all the black 
clouds together he could: lay his 
hands on. Besides, there is much 
that is romantic and interesting in a 
moody and mysterious Beltenebros ; 
it is not every body that can be sated 
with the most exquisite joys of so- 
ciety; a man to have had his appetite 
so palled must have had huge suc- 
cess, he must have been a man of 
consideration in the eyes of the beau- 
tiful and the rich. To scorn implies 
that you are very much better than 
those you scorn; that you are very 
good, or very great, or very wise, and 
that others are the direct contrary. 
To despise is another mark of supe- 
nority. To be sad and silent are proofs 
that much sensation, perhaps of the 
most impassioned kind, has been ex- 
perienced, is departed, and is mourn- 
ed: this is touching; aud a man who 
Wishes to attract attention cannot do 
better, if he be handsome and gen- 
teel, than look woeful and affect ta- 


citurnity. Lord Byron was well a- 


ware of all this, and chose, for the 
purpose of exciting sympathy in his 
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readers, to represent himself.in the 
masquerade dress of Childe Harold, 
One day when Fletcher, his~ valet, 
was cheapening some monkeys, which 
he thought exorbitantly dear, and 
refused to purchase without abate- 
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ment, his master said to him, 


’ © Buy them, buy them, Fletcher, I 


like them better than men ; they a- 
muse and never plague me.” In the 
same spirit is his epitaph on his 
Newfoundland dog, a spirit partly 
affected and partly genuine. The 
nuine part he would certainly never 
ave retained; if he had reflected a 
little more upon the nature of his 
own feelings, and the motives which 
actuate men in every the least action 
of their lives. Boys enter upon the 
world. stuffed with school-boy no- 
tions which their tutors think it ne- 
cessary to fill them with, about gene- 
rosity, disinterestedness, liberty, ho- 
nour, and patriotism ; and when in 
life they find nobody acting upon 
these, and that they never did and 
never can, they are disgusted, and 
consider themselves entitled to despise 
mankind, because they are under a 
delusion with respect to themselves 
and every body else. Some of them, 
if men of genius, turn poets and mi- 
santhropists; some sink into mere sen- 
sualists ; and some, convinced of the 
hollowness of the things they have 
been taught to declaim about, un- 
wisely conclude that no better system 
of morality is to be had, that there is 
nothing real but place, power, and 
profit, and become the willing instru. 
ments of the oppressors of mankind. 
The fault lies in EpucaTioNn, and if 
there is any good to be done in the 
world that is the end to begin at. 
Much of Lord Byron’s poetry took 
its peculiar hue from the circum- 
stances of his life,—such as his tra« 
vels in Greece, which formed a most 
important epoch in the history of his 
mind. The “ oriental twist in his 
imagination,” was thence derived ; 
his scenery, his imagery, his cos- 
tume, and many of the materials 
of his stories, and a great deal of 
the character of his person 
That country was stimulant 
which excited his geht powers ; 
and much of the form in, which 
they showed themselves is to be at- 
tributed to it. His great suscep- 
tibility to external impressions, hi 
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ances of nature, which di 

him, were the fruits either of original 
conformation, or — earlier s 

of his experience; but it was in 
Greece, the most beautiful and pic« 
turesque of countries, that he came 
to the full enjoyment of himself. 
Certainly no poet either before or 
since so completely identified himself 
with nature, and gave to it all the 
animation and the intellection of a 
human being. Benjamin Constant, 
in his work on Religion, lately pub- 
lished in Paris, quotes this passage 
fram the Island, and appends te it 
the observation which I shall copy 
at the end. 


How often we forget all time, when Jane 

Admiring nature’s universal throne, 

Her ne I her wilds, her waters, the in- 
tense 

Reply of hers to our intelligence ! 

live not the stars and mountains? Are 
the waves 

Without a spirit? Are the drooping caves 

Without a feeling in their silent tears # 

No—no—they woo and clasp us to their 
spheres. 

Dissalve this clog and clad of clay before 

Its hour, and merge our soul in the great 
shore. 

Strip off this fond and false identity! 

Who thinks of self when gazing on the 
sea ? The Istand. 


On this fine passage Benjamin Con- 
stant observes: “ On nous assure 
que certains hommes accusent Lord 
Byron dathéisme, et d’impiété. I 
y a plus de religion dans ces douze 
vers que dans les ecrits passés, pre- 
sents, et futurs, de tous ces denon- 
ciateurs mis ensemble.” Such is the 
Frenchman's notion of religion ; if it 
be correct, our poets must be as of 
old our priests again, and clergymen 
be dismissed for want of imagina- 
tion. Lord Byron had not the dra- 
matic talent, that is, he could not 
discriminate human eharacters and 
assume them ; but he seems to have 
had this dramatic talent as applied, 
not to human beings, but to natural 
objects, in the test perfection. 
He could nicely discern their distinc- 
tive differences, adapt words and 
sentiments to them, and hold inter- 
course with them of a very refined 
and beautiful description. When he 
travelled, he communed with the 
hills, and the valleys, aud the ocean. 


intense sympathy with the appear- 
distinguished 


Certainly -he did not trayel for fa, 
shion’s sake, nor would he follow in 
the wake of the herd of voyagers, 


time, he went out of his way to 
see Stromboli; and when it happen- 
ed that there was no eruption during 
the night his vessel lay off there, he 
cursed and swere bitterly for no short 
time. 

In travelling, he was an odd mix- 
ture of indolence and capricious ac- 
tivity; it was scarcely possible to 
get him away from a place under six 
months, and very difficult te keep 
him longer. In the Westminster 
Review, there is an interesting pa- 
per formed out of his letters, and: out 
of Fletcher's account of his last ill- 
ness, which though written with fair- 
ness, has unhappily the usual fault 
of going upon stilts. All Lerd 
Byron’s movements are attributed to 
some high motive or other, or some 
deep deliberation, when his friends 
well know that he went just as the 
wind did or did not blew... Among 
a deal more of bamboozlement about 
Lord Byron going to Greece or stay- 
ing here or there, very sage reasons 
are given for his remaining in Cepha- 
lonia so long. The fact is, he had 
got set down there, and he was too 
idle to be removed; first, he was 
not to be got eut of the vessel 
in which he had sailed, in which 
he dawdled for siz weeks after his 
arrival, when the charter ef the ves- 
sel noes and he was - —< 
change his quarters ;— i 
up his residence in the little village 
of Metaxata, where —* was 
not to be moved to Missolonghi, 
— he had —- pe geo 
tion of proceeding: shi up 
was sent for him by Marracerdi>, 
and messenger upon messenger ; 

romised and promised, wntil at 


Greek ships) and crossed. 
Itis said that his intention wa* 
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not toremain in Greece,—that he de- 
termined to return after his attack 
of epilepsy. Probably it was. only 
his removal! into some better climate 


Missolonghi 
of the fens of Holland, or the Isle of 
Ely. He either felt or affected to 
feel a presentiment that he should 
die in Greece, and when his return 
was spoken of, considered it as out 
of the question, predicting that the 
Turks, the Greeks, or the Malaria, 
would effectually put an end to any 
designs he might heave of returning. 
At the moment of his seizure wi 
the epileptic fits. prior to his last 
ness, he was jesting with Parry, 
an engineer sent out by the Greek 
committee, who, by dint of being 
his butt, had got great power over 
him, and indeed, became every 
thing to him. Besides this man 
there was Fletcher, who had lived 
with him twenty years, and who 
was originally a shoemaker, whom 
his Lordship had picked up in the 
village where he lived, at Newstead, 
and who, after attending him in 
some of his rural adventures, became 
attached to his service: he had also 
a faithful Italian servant, Battista ; 
a Greek secretary ; and Count Gamba 
seems to have acted the part of his 
Italian secretary. Lord Byron spoke 
French very imperfectly, and Italian 
not correctly, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty he could be 
vailed bie to make attempts in a 
foreign language. He would get 
any body about him to interpret for 
him, though he might know the lan- 
guage better than his interpreter. 

_ When dying, he did not know his 
situation till a very short time before 
he fell into the profound lethargy, from 
which he never awoke; ‘and he 
knew his danger, he could never 
speak intelligibly, but muttered his 
indistinct directions in three lan- 
Di He seems to have spok 
of his wife and his dnugtiter--chikefly 
of the latter; to this child he was 
very strongly attached, with indeed 
an Intense parental feeling ; his wife I 
do not believe he ever cared much 
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for, and probably he married her 
from mercenary motives. 

I shall not attempt any summing 
up of the desultory observations 
which I have thrown together, in 
the hope of superseding the cant and 
trash that has and will be said and 
sung about the character of this 
great man. All that it is necessary 
to add by way of conclusion, may be 
condensed into a very few words. 
Lord Byron was a Lord of very 
powerful intellect and strong pas- 
sions; these are almost sufficient data 
for a moral geometer to construct the 
whole figure ; at least, add the follow- 
ing sentence, and sufficient is given : 
whether by early romantic experi- 
ence, or by a natural extreme sensi- 
tiveness to external impressions, it 
was of all his intellectual faculties 
the imagination which was chiefly 
developed, Putting them together, we 
may conclude, as was the fact, that 
he was irritable, anenenese at times 
even childish, wilful, dissipated, in- 
fidel, sensual; with little of that 
knowledge which is got at school, 
and much of that acquired after- 
wards: he was capable of enthu- 
siasm ; and though mtensely selfish, 
that is, enjoying his own sensa- 
tions, he was able to make great sa~ 
crifices, or, in other words, he had a 
taste for the higher kinds of selfish- 
ness, i. e. the most useful and valua- 
ble kinds; he was generous, fearless, 
open,veracious, and acordial lover of 
society and of conviviality ; he was 
ardent in his friendships, but incon- 
stant; and, however generally fond 
of his friends, more apt to be heartily 
weary of them than people usually 
are. 

No more epithets need be hea 

ther ; all t that men have in aa 
ral, he had in more than ordin 
force ; some of the qualities whic 


men rarely have he to a 
splendid degree of perfection. 


Such is PERSONAL character of 
Lord Byron, as 1 have been able to 
draw it from having had access to 

liar sources of information, and 
from bein placed in a situation best 
enlcttiated as I think, to form an im- 
partial opinion. 
R. N. 
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BEAUTIES OF THE INUENDO. 


Desd. Am I that name, Iago? 
Jago. What name, my gracious lady ? 
Desd. Such as, she said, my lord did say I was.—Ozhello. 


Certainty, even though a man 
should not be incapable of doing an 
ill. action, we ought not to think 
the worse of him for being ashamed 
to talk about it. There is no ordi- 
nary vice of which human nature is 
capable, which under certain circum- 
stances may not assume an appear- 
ance of irreprehensibility, nay, of ami- 
ability—and this proposition mayeven 
extend to hypocrisy, when it is not the 
hypocrisy of self interest. For this 
reason, 1 am much inclined to qués- 
tion the sanity of the reasoning which 
would cite the delicate euphuism of 
the livers of the nineteenth century 
as an inferential argument of their 
moral degeneracy ome the plain 
speakers of the eighteenth or any 
preceding one.” Perhaps the only 
objection worth refuting ‘which has 
ever been urged against the use of 
the Ihuendo, is, that it seems to show 
a want of honesty, and throws an ob- 
stacle in our way to the goal of truth, 
or at least causes a delay in our 
efforts to arrive there. No such 
thing; it is on the contrary, in 
many instances, a surer and even 
a readier mode of achieving truth, 
than the direct speech of him who 
despises it. A man may examine the 
sun's disk more clearly by reflection 
than by gazing immediately upon it, 
so it is that the Inuendo shadows 
down, mellows, and clarifies. 

“ What is it” (the riddle is Tony 
Lumpkin’s I think) “ that goes round 
the house, and round the house, and 
never touches the house?” It is 
Inuendo. ‘Tis a beautiful engine in 
the hands of one who knows a. to 
use it, comme il faut—and is of the 
same elegance and utility in argu- 
ment that idiom is in language. 

There are various uses for, and 
classes of, the Inuendo. Perhaps we 
might allow some of the principal to 
run in this order. 

The Inuendo courteous. 
philanthropic. 
——- modest. 

——- sarcastic or malicious. 





The first mentioned is in very ge. 
neral use in our day, as indeed are 
they all. Every body remembers the 
immortal instance of the preacher 
who damned his congregation so po- 
litely that he would only insinuate 
the nature of the retribution they 
had to expect—but I recollect wit- 
nessing one scarcely less ingenious at 
the front of a provincial court-house. 
A rather unusual case had been tried 
in the forenoon—it was an action 
brought against a quaker for defama- 
tion, which defamation consisted in 
the too unguarded use of the word 
“‘ rogue,” as applied to the plaintiff, 
and heavy damages had been obtain- 
ed. As both parties were leaving 
court, the quaker, who, tho a 
very belligerent fellow, was rendered 
a little more cautious by the experi- 
ence he had just acquired, shook his 
head at the victor, and exclaimed 
“Ah, thee art—thee art ————” 
and made a* pause. “ What am I, 
now ?” cried the other, mr a 
“am I a rogue, now, eh?” —“ Thee 
hast said it, friend,” rejoined the 
quaker. 

Passing the other day through 
Holborn, my attention was directed 
by a companion to one of those con- 
cerns (which, lest this should meet 
the eyes of persons of peculiar feel- 
ings, I shall not particularize), it was, 
however, a place which is by some 
considered of great convenience—0oc- 
casionally. But the nature of the 
business there transacted was an- 
nounced to the public by the words 
“‘ Miscellaneous Repository,” which 
were neatly inscribed in yellow let- 
ters over the door. What a amen 
thropic—what a delicate soul must 
the man possess to whom such an 
idea suggested itself !—« John, take 
my repeater to the Miscellaneous Re- 
pository.” If Claude Lorraine had 
turned pawn-broker, could he have 
conveyed the intelligence more poeti- 
cally ? 


If a friend happens by some awk- 


ward train of circumstances to 
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himself within the precincts of cer- 
tain places appointed for the enter- 
tainment of gentlemen who under- 
stand the conjugation of the verb 
«< emprunter” better than “ payer,” 
we do not address our letters— 
« Blank Blank, - White Cross- 
street,” or “ Blank Blank, Esq. 
King’s Bench,” we substitute the 
more elegant addresses ‘* Spencer's 
Hotel,” and “* Abbot’s Priory,” with- 
out the risk of being misunderstood 
by the twopenny post. ‘ 

The modest Inuendo, as indeed is 
the case with the modest every thing 
—is calculated to do the practiser a 
mischief, at least I remember to have 
seen it attended by such result. 
It is notorious how very shamelessly 
that unfortunate race of demi-mor- 
tals, ycleped tailors, are sometimes 
treated by those who make it the 
business of their existence to set up 
the statue of gentility without being 
provided with the necessary pedestal, 
and who in consequence suffer it 
to stand on the shoulders of butchers, 
bakers, boot-makers, and the knights 
of the thimble aforesaid;—who are 
kind enough 


To take into their need a smile from hope 
And wait, in coldness, its:fruition. 


But if this be sometimes the fate 
of a London tailor, what must he 
have to expect who stitches for the 
trunks of Irish country gentlemen, 
who, to do them justice, cannot num- 
ber amongst their failings that of a 
cowardly eagerness to get rid of their 
creditors. e of these poor devils 
had a bill of three years’ standing 
against a neighbour of his, a genteel 
well doing ** middleman;” at length, 
driven to desperation by want of 
money, he took the daring resolution 
to apply for his debt, and actually 
sent him (with a basket of eggs) the 
following letter: — 


please your oner, % 
hoping your oner wont be displeasd at 
my boldness and I send a little basket of 
eggs—good fresh were 
lade by the little black hen that’s three yeer 
ould come Michaelmas eve the day that I 
sent home your oner’s shute—and the 
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times are very hard intirely—intirely— 
plase your oner from 
your oner’s sarvent to comand, 
Timotheus Kinnealy. 
the woman hopes the eggs wil come handy 
to the young mistris out of her confinement. 
—tuseday mornin. 

This delicate and courteous epis- 
tle produced nothing less than the 
object it aimed at. A torrent of 
abuse formed the gentleman's answer. 
I was standing -by his side while he 
wrote, and as I saw the grievous 
phrases glide from his pen—uttered 
a psha! of something like reproof— 
«* Damn the fool!” was his reply— 
“he has put his neck down and I 
will tread on it.” It silenced me at 
once, for (this was in the summer of 
21).a very general and Eeaeneye ap- 
plication of the thing flashed upon 
my mind. 

There is another species of the 
modest Inuendo, or hint, which does 
not perhaps originate precisely in the 
same feeling, nor is it quite so dele- 
terious in its consequences ; but it is 
doubtless very .amiable, notwith- 
standing. The gentleman assures you 
he will not affect the so and so of 
such a person, nor the so and so of 
such a one, because, even if he had 
those pretensions (what a delightful 
tnuendo /) it would not be considered 
perfectly modest in him openly to 
say so. There has been a pleasant 
instance of this order “‘ about town’”’ 
lately. 

For the last—heaven help the 
while !—we are not at a loss for in- 
stances or uses. It is the keystone 
and the corner stone of what is called 
—scandal “in the vulgar,” that very 

leasant occupation which makes 
Time shake his pinions more fleetly 
over the heads of women and woman- 
ish men. But wait until next session 
—slip your half-crown into the door- 
keeper's hand, creep up, and poke 
your phiz into the gallery, then look 
round and listen, until you have 
caught a speaker on his legs—a man 
with a sharp nose, close set eyes, ga~ 
thering brow, &c. &c. and I lay you 
any wager you please, that in a few 
minutes you plead guilty to having 

seen a genius in this class. 
S..D. 8. 
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MACADAMIZATION. 


A Letter from Bitty O’Rotvwxe fo the Editor. 


Pavet atduam viem. 


He paves thc high-way. 


Mr. What’s-your-name.—I am a 
prince by descent and a pavior by 
profession. True, I am a foreigner 
and barbarian,—for I come from Ire- 
land,—but there is blood in my veins 
which heretofore ran riot up and 
down the O’Rourkes and O’Shaugh- 
nessies. Milesius was my Fae 
grandfather forty times removed, and 
my great-grandmother of the same 

eneration was cousin by-the-button- 
le to O’Connor, progenitor and - 
propagator of the present great 
ger O'Connor of Dangan Castle, who 
was found innocent of robbing the 
mail a few years ago, when the 
Orangemen were in want of a head 
to adorn King. William’s lamp-post 
at the Anniversary of the Boyne 
Water. Thus, Mr. Thingumbob, you 
see though I do fillip the paving- 
genes Ang a Padre beetle, 
ough peg a few pebbles eve 
Re the scull of our old Mother 
Earth (alma tellus, as Phelim used to 
call her)—I really was born to a 
royal rattle. Excuse alliteration, 
Mr. Blank; I am not only a prince 
and a pavior, but a poet.* I broke 
half the panes in the province of 
Leinster scribbling amatory verses, 
epigrams, and epitaphs on Miss Kitty 
I‘Fun, with a glazier’s diamond 
that I stole from my uncle ; I wrote 
all the best lines in the “ Emerald 
Isle” (all the bad ones were written 
by Counsellor Phillips), and I gave 
om Moore more hints for Thomas 
Little’s poems than either of this 
duet of gentlemen ever had the de- 
cency to thank me for. But this is 
all bother. What I want to say is 


(Phelim O’Flign, my Schoelmasicr.) 


this :—I don’t like at all at all this 
new-fashioned out-of-the-way way 
of paving the streets with jackstones. 
o ever saw a street covered with 
erg by way of pavement? 
his is pretty wig-making! I sup- 
pose the next thing we'll do is to 
st them with Turkey carpets 
at our old duchesses and de- 
bauchees may. trundle along to the 
Parliament House and the ra 
without shaking themselves to pieces 
a season too soon! O give me tlie 
sweet little pebblement of my own 
native city in Shamrockshire—Dub- 
lin! Major-Taylorixation = 
Macadamization any day !¢+ Where 
the jingles totter over the streets like 
boats on a river of paving stones!t 
Up arid. down! and Jeft! Ho- 
henlo! \toss’d hither and thither! 
from pebble to puddle! from gully 
to gutter!—Splish splash! there 
they go! while the Rawaney§ leers 
through one of his dead-lights back 
at Mr. Paddy O’Phaeton, ‘Paddy for 
of a lash applies his perpetual 

tee to Rawney’s abutment, and the 
lob within sits on his knuckles to 
keep his breeches from wearing out 
al cushions | Bad as if stuffed 
with potatoes !— ’s something 
like jaunting ; a man feels that hes 
getting the worth of his money. 
mt ok pe ores pho arable He 
rina pe te e your 

ec ep smooth and soaporiferous as 
a schoolbey’s phyzzonomy,—Booh ! 
I'd as soon tumble down Greenwich 
Hill with afeather-bed for my partuer! 
Will you lend me the of a 
page or so in your “ truly excellent 
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» "Twas my mother’s foster-brother wrote ‘“‘ The Groves of Blamey;” her maiden 
name was Kelly, and she is the identical she of whom the author says ; 


And av you would see sweet Mabel Kelly, 
No nightingwil sings half more bright— 


which is the true reading. 


+ Major Taylor, Paving-Master General 
darkness visible at night, being Lamplighter 


to the City of Dublin. He also makes 


-General. 


+ Jingles, one-horse wooden baskets, upon three wheels, and another on Sundays. 
§ Corrupted from the paternal Spanish. Resleante, we suppose.— Bd. 
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| know you will!— Besides the 
beauty and geutility of pebblement 
which I have already noticed, I have 
two or three observations to make in 
its favour which I’d thank any Mae- 
adamite between this and himself to 
answer. I'll make him eat,—not a 
potatoe,—but a paving-stone if he 
doesn’t confess himself knocked down 
by the arguments I’ve brought to 
silence him. ‘ 

Firstly and foremost. I, and the 
rest of us, that is, all who live at 
present upon paving-stones, must 
now begin to starve with all pos- 
sible alacrity upon nothing. Irish- 
men can’t live like Sonal ards * 
upon air, no more than Englishmen 
on potato and point. But if the 
streets ate to be thrown Aolus-bolus 
into the hands of nobody but stone- 
crackers and levellers, what is to 
become of the professors of the noble 


Art of Paving,—me and the rest of 
us? Or does Mr. Macadam (the son 
of an original sinner!) think we'll 


dishonour the cloth by tuftming ma- 
nufacturers of jack«stones and sho- 
vellers of shingles? Does he think 
(the sand-piper!) that meer of 
the seen a ony i —— to 
get up on a little les 
and keep cracking td oil day for 
his honour’s advan ?—Och the 
gander! He knows a little less than 
nothing if he thinks to bamboozle us 
in this way ! 

Secondly and foremost. The no- 
bility and gentry will be no such 
gainers after by exploding the 
pebblement-system. We all know 
that every one is thought of exactly 
in proportion to the noise she or he 
makes in the world. Now if my 
lady this and my lord that, are 
to whistle through the city as softly 
as Mr. Macadam would make them, 
without kicking up a continual row 
in their carriages, why they'll never 
be: heard of! But they can never 
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do the latter without the help of 
paving stones. When the Duchess 
of Devilment’s barouche and four 
rattled down Regent-street pom- 
melling the pebblement, and knock- 
ing fire from the flints, with her 
full-bottomed, Sous praees rosy- 
nosed, three-cocked-hat-covered 
coachman joggling from side to side 
of his box, and her silk-stocki d, 
sleek-cheek’d, sly-eyed brace of i- 
vere bumping and bobbing up 
and down on the footboard as the 
vehicle chattered along ; then indeed 
was the Duchess of Devilment some- 
thing more in our eyes than a mo- 
ther-ape in petticoats; then indeed 
was she heard and seen, though per- 
haps neither felt nor understood ;—in 
short, she was somebody. But now, 
if the King himself were to sweep 
from Carlton House to the Crescent 
we should think him little better 
than a biped like one of ourselves! 
Thirdly and Etec va I see no~ 
thing the Mac ites have brought 
with them in exchange for our 
paving-stones but dust in one hand 
and in the other. If the new 
system of streetification s on, 
London will shortly be nothing but a 
criss-cross of high-roads, and the 
houses will be worse than so many 
citizens’ country boxes, built on the 
brink of the roadside, and enveloped 
like the Lord Chancellor’s head in a 
wig-full of dust and confusion. In 
summer the street walkers and flag- 
hoppers of every description and de- 
nomination will be covered from 
head to foot with surtouts a la poudre, 
and look like a population of millers 
just turned loose from the hopper- 
loft. In winter they will be over the 
boots in mud and slip-slop; they'll 
be as cleanly bespattered as if they 
had stood the brunt of Fleet-market 
in the pillory ; they'll be taken by 
the p , tailors, c ca- 
terwaulers, and all the other odd fish 
that frequent the house-tops, for no- 
thing but gigantic gutter-snipes and 


‘magnified mud-larks! + And our rows 





* Our correspondent probably forgets the exact distinction between cameleopards and 
cameleons ; he, however, we think, fully supports the national character, as given by 


As learned as the Wild Irish are.—Ed. 


Hudibras— 


+ Gutter-snipes and mud-larks, poetical names for 


#, in Ireland. We do not pro- 


fess to know the precise difference between them. r learned perhaps 
only makes use of the rhetorical figure—plconasmus, to fill up his peri d, 
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4 of shoppery too! Why they’ be 
i filled to the tip-top shelf with whirl- 


bons and bobbins, laces and braces, 
caps and traps, petticoats and waist- 
coats, all their apmicerty om an 
strumpetry; tag-rag- rry-pe- 
riwig-and-hatband, *will- be dredged 
with ground-pepper dust! and the 
prentices within ‘will be choaked ex- 
tempore before they ¢an whistle Jack 
Robinson !—'T wont do, Mr. Nobody! 
By the powders, it wont! 
! Lastly and foremost. We shall lose 
: all bur old women ! Think of that Mr. 
Thingumbob! We shall lose our old 
women as fast as hops !—A friend of 
mitie let me into this secret t’other 
day behind a pot of Whitbread. The 
blood of all our old beggar women 
will be on Mr. 1 acadam’s head, if he 
oes on with his pippin-squeezing 
sitet of streetification ! He will be 
ruilty of universal aniseed/* In a 
ew years if the Macadamites should 
supplant the Paying-Board, we shall 
not be able. to.get an old woman for 
lové or money. Why?—I’ll tell you. 
Wont they be sure to be run over 
wherever they are to be found cross- 
ing a crossing? When the coaches 
and cavalry travel on velvet,—when 
the rattle of a wheel or the tramp of 
a quodrapid t shall be drowned in the 
dust,—will any old woman but a 
ri witch be able to hear what’s coming 
} upon her? When the streets are so 
soft and smack-smooth that one may 
drive from No. any thing in any 
place, to St. Paul's, or to Westmin- 
ster, in the tick of a death-watch, 
may not a blind beldame of any sex, 
age, or condition, be torn from the 
delights of this life and in a manner 
kicked into the middle of the next, 
without so much as “ By your leave” 


—_ —~ -—e agen ae 
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or “ Beg your pardon”? Or do we 


expect an old woman to run like a 


) winds of powdered jackstoneg ! ribs’ 


[Oet, 


lamplighter when she sees the pole of 
a carriage within an inch Se her 


beard? or to skip like a hen on a hot 
griddle when she feels a couple of 
Le po -+horses. whipp! g pier toes, 
whipping off her wi 
like bay trom a pitch fork Even 
with e “ notes of preparation” 
which paving stones could give, our 
coachmen generally contrived to de. 
molish some dozen of sexagenerian 
pedesterians ¢ every twelvemonth. 
Aniseed is great fun of an opera night 
for the big-wigs on the boxes; and 
even gentlemen-whips have. been 
known. to practise this interesting 
kind of murder when they wished to 
show how quietly they could trot 
over an old woman without losing 
their balance.{ 

For all these reasons, Mr.» My- 
Friend, and a great many worse ones, 
I think Macadamization -is very su- 
periorly un-preferable to lement. 
So do all of the profession.. “Weare 
about to get up’ an. address to the 
Parliament, which is te be called~ 
The Pavior’s Petition, m which we. 
pray for paying stones, and show 
that the new system of streetification 
comes under. the penalty of the 
Chalking-Act, being a capital inno- 
vation upon the long-established cus- 
toms of the country. As»for Mr. 
Macadam, we are determined to take 
the law into our own hands, ‘and 
stone him the first time we catch his 
honour in London. jhe 1 

No more at present from:your 
loving affectionate « - 
Bitty O'Rovrre, 
Professor of ‘Paving; No. 0, 
Knavt’s Acre; first floor down 
the chitaney, | © © 7 Sete 


Lave af 





' * We thought ourselves tolerable philologists, but this word we acknowlédge sets our 
ingenuity at-defiance. We can but offer a conjectural explanation. ‘The Latin-for af 
old woman is anus; whence possibly ani-cide (which our pavior, by a ical lwwence - 
we er wae aniseed) may be taken to express—old-woman-killing.--£4._ | .ji9g0 
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WALLADMOR: 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S GERMAN NOVEL. 


W alladmor. 


Frei nach dem Englisch 


en des Walter Scott. Von W****s. 


Berlin, bei F. A. Herbig. 1824. 3 Binde.* 


« Freely translated!” Yes, no 
want of freedom! All free and easy! 
impossible to complain on that score. 
Verily, this. is the boldest hoax of 
our times.———Most readers we su 
pose have read the mere fact of the 
hoax as communicated through the 
Morning Chronicle, by the late Mr. 
Bohte, on his return from the Leipsic 
fair: for those who.have not, we re- 
peat it here——-German. booksellers, 
it seems, had come te an agreement, 
one and all, that Sir Walter Scott 
was rather tardy in his movements: 
he lay fallow longer than they would 
tolerate. To take two crops off the 
land in each year—was not suffi- 
cient. Such slovenly farming was 
not to beendured. And at all events 
there must be a Scotch rth a rape 
the Leipsic fair ; the Jubilate-fair of 
1824; which fair is at Easter. But 
unfortunately Sir Walter’s cycle did 
not coincide with that of»Leipsic and 
Frankfort. When Saxony kept her 
Easter jubilee, the Scotch press was 
keeping Lent. The Edinburgh moon, 
that so steadily waxes and wanes, 
was at that time “‘ hid in her vacant 
interlunar cave:”—but the men of 
Leipsic, and the “ Trade” from 
Hamburgh to Munich, insisted that 
she should be at full. Shine 
out, Sir Walter!” they all ex- 
claimed, “ and enlighten our dark- 
ness!” But, as he would not, some- 
body must shine for him. 


Flectere si nequeam Superos, Acheronta 
movebo. 
The best of all was the 
genuine fi article, “* neat as 
imported ;” the second best a home 
manufacture brought as near in 
Strength and color as “ circum- 
stances” would permit. A true 
Scotch novel, if possible: if not, a 
capital hoax! 
he better half of the prayer—; 


Jove, as we have said, dispersed to 
the winds: but to the second 


Annuit, et totum nutu tremefecit Olym- 
pum. 


’ Gods and men agreed that there 





should be a capital hoax Gods 
and men; “ et concessere columne,” 
and the Leipsic book-stalls abetted 
it. A hoax was bespoke in three 
volumes ; and a hoaxer was bespoke 
to make it. And the grave publish- 
ers throughout Germany, Moravians 
and all, subscribed for reams of 
hoax. A great Hum was inflated at 
Leipsic, and went floating over the 
fields of Germany: a wopgpodvé, or 
glittering bubble— blown by the 
united breath of German Paternoster- 
Row,—ascended as the true balloon. 
Bubbled Germany laughed, because 
it knew not that it was a bubble: 
and bubbling Germany laughed, be- 
cause it knew full well that it was. 
The laugh of welcome was before 
it: the cachinnus of ‘triumph was 
behind it. They had made a false 
Florimel t of snow; and the false 
Florimel went wandering from the 
Danube to the Rhine ; and won all 
hearts, it is said, from the true Flo- 
rimel. And now at length is the 
false Florimel come over to England: 
and here are we to welcome her— 
scattering gay rhetoric before her 
steps as from an Amalthea’s horn: 
me way for her therefore in Eng- 
land: be civil to her, oh! our Fa- 
thers in the “ Row:” welcome her 
in Albemarle-street: ye constables, 
whether spelt with little c’s or 
great C’s, keep open the paths for 
your daughter that comes back to 
claim a settlement and her rights 
of affiliation: why must she oy 
be rejected from her father’s house 

she only be frowned upon by the 
gay choir of her sisters ?>—Furnace 
of London criticism! remit thy fires: 
8 





* Walladmor. Freely 


Berlin: F.A. Herbig. 1824., 3 Vols. 


+ See the Faerie Queene, Book 3 and 4. 
Oct. 1824. 


translated from the English of Sir Walter Scott. By W****s. 
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melt not the snowy beauty too soon ! 
Suffer her to wander a little, and 
display her charms, in the country 
which she claims for her own. 
Mount, pom x of Germany, 
mount once more: bubble of Leipsic, 
itter again for a little moment in 
don: et vos plaudite, publishers 
of Britain, as this parhelion rises upon 
your horizon: for it was your bre- 
thren that wete the hoaxers; and it 
was nations that were hoaxed. Not 
a publisher but cachinnates from 
Leipsic to Mescow—from Stockholm 
to Vienna ! pe also therefore, oh, 
“ Trade” of London and Edinburgh, 
we charge you, make common cause 
with the Jubilate catalogiste * of 
Leipsic : 


Pursue their triumph, and partake thegale! 


Thus, in measured words and a 
solemn Polonaise of rhetoric, we 
usher in—before the English public 
—the interesting young stranger and 
impostor Walladmor. The pretences 
of this impostor are now made known: 
and the next question is—in what 
way are these supported? This also 
we shall answer ; and’ shall put the 
reader in possession of the novel, 


by rifling the charms as yet un- 


breathed on in England, and giv; 


Walladmor in English.— What sense 


there can be in writing “ reviews’ 
English a o oslivn to 
novels for Eng 
we never yet could learn. To see a 
ate or sgn — luxuri- 
ously reposing on his sofa, gratifyi 
himself up to the height Sf Grays 
wish by reading “ eternal new no- 
vels,” and then to see him indolently 
cutting out with a pair of scissars 
this or that chapter with a request to 
the compositor that he will reset that 
same chapter in a different type for 
the t of readers—every soul of 
whom has the novel itself lying on 
his table,—such a spectacle, we con- 
fess, moves our wonder and our dis- 
gust: = yg ghee ee 
isgus to ration : 
whe bet fn all this neither eens to 
the critic—for which he should be 
thanked, nor service to any body else 
—for which they should thank:him. 
Sooner than descend to such para- 
sitical or ivy-like dependence upon 
the stem of another man’s books, we 
for our part would betake ourselves 
to the last opprobrium of honest 
men—viz. the cutting out our own 





first stage it had succeeded. Through some 


quarter 
leven? one Gedy A © Setedl Sets Bs Saka polly ee De Ceaen Se OSE 
town on the continent, and there translated into German. Now it was the design of the 


pirates to put this German translation into another conspi 
late it into good English: he was ready to swear (and 


truly) that he had nothing to do 


with any piratical practices upon English books ; for that he had translated from a known 


and producible German book. The German book was in 
archetype. As to any Seotch book of Mr. Constable’s press, 


regard to him the authentic 


for an 
that might be a piratical translation from the Germ . btained probabl: some 
nefarious ye ae and bribery of Mr. Coanate einteies Gachas enagaialla To 


ring, and supposing the wind to be against Mr. 


Constable (who of course sends the copies for London by sea),—it was conceived 


that a German Engli 
tight dll be eben in Londoe tate ne 


ter, anda German ¢ 
ot, sala eee ee Cas ae 


have found herself an old woman on reaching Messrs. Hursts’ and Co., and blessed with 


several of i 


posterity before she was fully aware of her own exist- 


ence. » Supposing Mr. Constable’s steam-vessel to arrive off the mouth of the river 
about the same time as the Continental steam-vessel, there might have been # race be- 


tween the 


attended: Mr. Constable’s ship and amp 


would naturally have run against “ the 


vourite,”’ 


parties—which of course Paternoster-row and Ave Maria-lane would have 


y ing taken i betting 
ciodaer:” oud, 1s-4nty ch, VO 


wet case, “ young pirate 
with his “run goods” and smuggler’s prices would containly have beett t fe 
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drawers and trowsers: this we hold 
te be a far more creditable way of 
using scissars. But with respect to 
Sir W. Scott’s German novels the 
case is different. To be the reader’s 
proxy in reading these—is at ‘least 
doing him some service: and if the 


critic is called upon to read three vo-' 


lumes containing 883 pages (each 
page one-sixth more than the pages 
of Sir Walter Scott’s) in 32 hoars, 
under terror of having the book 
reclaimed,—and when that terror 
is removed, uses his spare time in 
making translations ef the ee a 
scenes and connecting them together 
by the necessary links of narrative,— 
we can then understand that, whilst 
some service is done to the reader, 
some labour is also imeurred by the 
critic. This is the simple statement 
of our own case and merits in regard 
to the reader. We actually read 
through, and abstracted, the whole 
novel within the time specitied: and, 
the copy not being our own but pro- 
mised to an Edinburgh purchaser, 
we read—as critics are wontsto read 
—in the uneasy Psacryee of looking 
up a chimney: for, in order to keep 
a book in a saleable'state, the paper- 
cutter must not lay bare above one- 
sixth of the uneut leaves—nor let the 
winds of Heaven visit their hidden 
charms too reughly. At the end of 
the 32 hears, by some accident of 
fortune’s wheel, the copy turned out 
to be a derelict, and was forfeited te 
us: upon which we set to werk and 
made the most of this Godsend—tby 
turning “ wrecker” and phimndering 
the vessel of some of her ‘best ‘stores: 
Our trust is—that we have stowed 
away mto the Lonpon Macazixe 
some of the choicest scenes of Wallad- 
mor: and these we have endeayoured 
to translate not mereby from the Ger- 
man—but also into English, a part of 
their task which translators are apt'to 
forget. We shall begin with the de 
dication of the soi-disant “Gétmat 
translator to Sir Walter Scott—this, 





pte Stands at the be; of the 
rd yolumé, jis | enough: a 
dedication to some man,of straw (Sir 
James Barnesly xan ofa (Si 


ten. in the 


too dull to-merit notice... 


Sir,—Uncommon it 
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‘ment of a future meaning; and, by 


person. of Sir Walter Scott, . 
and prefixed to. the A ts —wi 


may certainly be, 
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bat surely not a thing quite unheard of, 
that a translator should dedicate his trans. 
lation to the author of the original work : 
and, the translation here offered to your 
notice—being, as the writer flatters himself 
by mo means a common one,-——he is the 
more.encouraged to take this very uncom- 


mon liberty. 
Ah Sir Walter !—did you but know te 
what straits the German translator 


of Walter-Scottish novels is reduced, you 
would pardon greater liberties than this. 
Ecoutez. First of all, eomes the bookseller 
and cheapens a translator, in the very 
cheapest market of translation-jobbers that 
can be supposed likely to do any justice to 
the work. Next,—the sheets, dripping wet 
as they arrive by every post fram the Edin- 
burgh press, must be translated just as 
they stand with or without sense or con- 
nexion. Nay it happens not unfrequently 
that, if sheet should chance to end with 
one or two syllables of an unfinished word, 
we are obliged to translate this first ae 
time the next sheet arrives with the sylla- 
bles in arrear, we first learn into what eon- 
founded scrapes we have fallen by guessing 
and translating at Nomina 
sunt odiosa: else—bnut I content myr 
self with rem the public, of the well- 
known and sad mi that occurred.in the 
translation of Kenilworth. Jn another in- 
stance the shect unfortunately closed thus : 
—*‘to save himself from these disasters. 
he dvecame an agent of Smith-;” and we 
all translated—** um sich aus diesen triib- 
seligkeiten zu enrettem, wurde er Agent 
bei einem Sehmiedemeister ; that is, “ Ae 
became foreman to a blacksmith.’ Now 
sad it is to tell what followed: we had 
dashed at it,.and waited in itrembling hope 
for the result: next morning's post arrived, 
heey dasnapad by. nanthvmnrl of ds 
hasely betrayed by a ca B 
Constable’s. For the next sheet took up 
the imperfect and embryo catch“word thus»: 
~** field matches, or marriages contracted 
Sor sthe sake of moneys” and the whole 
German sentence should have been repairedl 
and put to rights as follows: “* Er nego- 
cirte, um sich aufguhelfen, die sogenannten 
Smithfields heirathen oder Ehen, welche 
des Gewinnstes wegen ,geschlossen wer- 
den:” I say, it should .have .been: bat 
wee is me)! it was too late: the. tuanslated 


ack. it (lord confound him 1)¢ 
and the blacksmith is there.to.this. day, and 


ae : had. i off with the 
sheet ache anand prin 
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ing pablic and of those great profit-absorb- 
ing whirlpools the circulating libraries,— 
in short all possible causes of diminished 
sale on the one hand ; and on the other 
hand the forestalling spirit of competition 
among the translation-jobbers—bidding 
over each other’s heads as at. an auction, 
where the translation is knocked down to 
him that will contract for bringiné his 
wares soonest to market ;—hearing all this, 
Sir Walter, you will eive that our old 
German proverb ‘* Eile mit Weile,” (. e. 
(Festina lente, or the more haste, the less 
speed) must in this case, where haste hap- 
pens to be the one great qualification and 
sinc-qué-non of a translator, be thrown al- 
together into the shade by that other pro. 
verb—*‘* Wer zuerst kommt mahlt zuerst ” 
(First come first served). 

I for my part, that I might not lie so 
wholly at the mercy of this tyrant—Haste, 
struck out a fresh path—in which you, Sir, 
were so obliging as to assist me. But see 
what new troubles arise out of this to the 
unhappy translator. The world pretends 
to doubt whether the novel is really yours : * 

ple actually begin to talk of your friend 

’ashington Irying as the author, and God 
knows whom beside. As if any man, 
poets out of the question, could be sup- 
posed capable of an act of self-sacrifice 
so severe as that of writing a romance in 
3 vols. under the name of a friend. 

All this tends to drive us translators to 
utter despair. However I, in my garret, 
comfort myself by exclaiming ‘* Odi pro- 
fanum—,” if I cannot altogether subjoin 
—*“‘ et arceo.””. From your obliging dis- 
position, Sir Walter, I anticipate the gra- 
tification of a few lines by the next post 
establishing the authenticity of Wallad- 
mor. Should these lines even not be duly 
certified ** coram notario duobusque testi- 
bus,” yet if transmitted through the em- 
en Phan will sufficiently attest their own 
egitimacy as well as that of your youngest 
child Walladmor. naa 

Notwithstanding what I have said about 
haste, I fear that haste has played me a trick 
here and there. The fact is—we are in 
dread of three simultaneous translations of 
Walladmor from three different publishers: 


and you will hardly believe how much the 
anxiety lest another translation should get 
the start of us can shake the stoutest of 

ing hearts. The names of Linday— 
Methusalem Miiller-—Dr. Spieker—Von 
Halem—and Loz + sound awfully in the 
ears of us gentlemen of the trade. And 
now, alas! as many more are crowdi 
into this Quiriquevirate. 

Should it happen that the recent versions 
of your works had not entirely satisfied 
your judgment, and that mine of Wallad- 
mor had,—I would in that case esteem 
myself greatly flattered by your again 
sending me through the house of Bi. a 
copy of the manuscript of your next ro. 
mance; in provision for which case I do 
here by anticipation acknowledge my obli- 
gations to you; and in due form of law 
bind myself over 

1. To the making good all expences of 
“ copy,” &ec. 

2. To the translation of both prose and 
verse according to the best of my poor 
abilities ; that your eminent name may not 
fall into discredit through the translator's 
incompetence. 

3. To all possible affection, friendship, 
respect, &c. in so far as, and according as, 
you yourself shall be pleased to accept of 
any or all of these from 

“The Translator of Walladmor, 


Now for the novel itself: but,to 
prepare the reader, we shall first state 
the nature of the leading interest 
which is derived from the following 
case:—A young man of uncertain pa- 
rentage, having been stolen when an 
infant, and brought up among smug- 
glers,—of an aspiring and energetic 
character, but depressed by circum- 
stances, seeks in vain to raise hi 
from that humblerank which the style 
of his mind makes him feel as a degra- 
dation. Hence a gloomy discontent, 
and hatred of social institutions ; with 
the native dignity of his own cha- 
racter he combines a good. deal, of 
false dignity, as might be expected 
from the style of associations—upon 





* Oh! spirit of modern scepticism, to what shocking results art thou Jeading, us! 
Already have Lycurgus, Romulus, Numa, &c. been resolved into mere allegorized ideas. 
And a learned friend has undertaken to prove, within the next 50 years, oncoecing Mi 
best rules of modern scepsis, that no banker as Mr. ild ever existe ;, that 
the word Rothschild in fact was nothing more than a symbolic expression for a habit of 
advancing loans at the beginning of the 19th century : which indeed the word itself indi- 
eates, if reduced to its roots. I should not be surprized to hear that some man had un- 
dertaken to demonstrate the non-existence of Sir Walter Scott: already there are symp- ; 


toms abroad : for the mysterious author of Waverley 
in the persons of so many poets and historians the most 


has in our own days been 
i to each other, that by 


hi ime his personality must have been evaporated and volatilized into a whole synod, 
men.— Note of the Dedicater. | 
__ + Names of persotis who have translated one or more of Sir Walter Scott's novels 
into German. . uc Woy Wl ehit. 
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which his early misfortunes had 
thrown him: a gradual recklessness 
of character succeeds: and he at- 
tempts to obtain as a smuggler or 
pirate the distinctions which he had 
vainly sought in more honourable 
paths. In the course of his wild 
adventures, which afford continual 
exercise to the hardihood and ro- 
mantic address of character,—whilst 
lying hid in a wood he sees a 
young woman of i beauty riding 
past. To her he becomes pas- 
sionately devoted: and before she 
is aware of his character or con- 
nexions, he persuades her, though a 
young woman of family and distinc- 
tion, by the lofty air of his manners 
and sentiments into clandestine meet- 
ings; and finally wins her affec- 
tions. Afterwards she comes to hear 
something more of his character, 
though not the whole; is shocked; 
and suffers much in mind: but at 
length, her love predominating and 
knowing that he was unfortunate and 
persecuted, she tells him—that, if he 
will wash out the stains upon his 
name, “ her heart shall remember 
only his misfortunes.” 

But he, who knows that all hope 
of retrieving his character is lost, 
grows desperate and frantic ; for any 
chance of rising to a level with the 
woman he loves, is ready to con- 
nect himself with the most criminal 
enterprises ; and finally becomes a 
party in the Cato-street conspiracy: 
whilst the young lady, who never 
abates in her love for him, is preyed 
upon by grief and ill health. This is 
the nature of the presiding interest. 
Both parties are still in early youth 
at the opening of the novel; the 
young man being about twenty-four. 
_ The novel opens with the follow- 
ing scena; which, as all overtures 
should, prefigures as it were and ab- 
Stracts the prevailing character of 
the music throughout the piece. The 
reader must continually bear in thind 
that the author is writing in the per- 
son of Sir W. Scott ; “ our Southern 
capital” therefore in the first sen- 
tence of what follows, means London 
cra pueew, aes the relative 

‘portance of which city amongst 
English towns the Gonna greatly 
Overrate, drawing their estimate from 


gazetteers of two centuries back, 
when Liverpool was nof—and Man- 
chester, &c. as yet én ovo. 


Perhaps the reader may still remember 
the following article in the Times news- 
paper, which about a year or two ago raised 
a powerful interest in our Southern capital : 

** BrisToL.—Yesterday the inhabitants 
of this city were witnesses to a grand but 
afflicting spectacle from the highlands of 
the coast. The steam-vessel, Halcyon, from 
the Isle of Wight, and bound to the north 
coast of Wales, was suddenly‘in mid-chan- 
nel—when not a breath of wind ruffled the 
surface of the sea—driven into our bay” 
(the bay of Bristol !). ** Scarcely had she 
rounded the point of Cardowa” (q. Car- 
diff ?) *” when we beheld a column of smoke 
rising; and in a moment after a dreadful 
report echoed from the mountains made 
known that the powder magazine was blown 
up, and the ship shattered into fragments. 
The barks, which crowded to the spot 
from all quarters, found only floating spars ; 
and were soon compelled to return by the 
coming-on of a dreadful hurricane. Of 
the whole crew, and of sixty passengers 
(chiefly English people returning from 
France), not one is saved. It is said that a 
prisoner, of atrocious character, was aboard 
the Halcyon. “We look with the utmost 
anxiety for the next accounts of this me- 
lancholy event.” 

To the grief of some noble families in 
England, this account was confirmed in its 
most dreadful circumstances, Some days 
after the bodies of Lord W***, and of Sir 
0. (that distinguished ornament 
for so long a period of the House of Com- 
mons *) were found upon the rocks. So 
much were they disfigured, that it was with 
difficulty they were recognized. And thus 
did an English sea take vengeance upon 
her sons for their long and wilful expatria~ 
tion. 

On that day there stood upon the deck 
of the Halcyon a young man, who gazed 
on the distant coasts of Wales apparently 
with deep emotion. From this reverie he 
was suddenly roused as the ship whirled 
round with a hideous heaving. He turned, 
as did all the other passengers who had 
been attracted on deck by the beauty of the 
evening, to the man at the helm. He was 
in the act of ing out his arms to the 
centre of the ship, whence a cloud of smoke 
was billowing upwards in yoluminous 
surges: the turned : the 








feo a let’s have some as long as he 
light.” Amidst an up 
rr of rls enjoy th ew 
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rushed below ; stove in the brandy-casks ; 
drank every thing they could find; and 
paid no sort of regard to the clamorous 
outcries of the ee for help! help! 
except that here and there a voice replied 
—Help ? There is no help: Old Nick * 
will gulp us all; so let us gulp a little 
comfort first. 

The master of the vessel, who retained 
most presence of mind, hurried on deck— 
but not for any purpose of saving lives. 
With his sabre he made a cut at the ropes 
which suspended the boat: and, as he 
passed the young man already mentioned, 
who in preparation for the approaching 
catastrophe had buckled about his person a 
small portmanteau and stood ready to leap 
into the boat, with a blow of his fist he 
struck him overboard. All this was the 


The young man becomes insensi- 
ble: and, on reviving finds himself 
floating on the sea: the ship is gone: 
the death-cry is over: nothing re- 
mains but a few spars in the distance: 
but the air is no longer asleep, the 
glassy mirror is no longer calm: the 
waves are gathering and swelling 
as for a storm: and the reader is 
aware that a second plunge is pre- 

aring into the terrific, At a little 
Ti ode he sees a barrel, sometimes 
hid beneath. waves—sometimes rid- 
ing aloft ; and to this he makes with 
all his strength. Then the scene goes 
on thus :— 

Just as he was exhausted, he succeeded 
in reaching the barrel.—But scarcely had 
he laid hold of the outermost rim with both 
hands, when the barrel was swayed down 
from the ite side. A shipwrecked 
man, whose long wet hair streamed down 
over his face, fixed his nails, as it were 
hee _ 4 L. eagles on - rH of the 
arrel; an e energy of his gri it 
seemed as though he wodld have pwessed 
them through the wood itself—He was 
aware of his competitor: and he shook his 
head wildly to clear the hair out of his eyes 
and opened his lips, which displayed his 


teeth Saye firmly together. 
“ No: though the d—1 himself,—thou 
must down into the sea: for the barrel 


will not su both.” 

So peaks, he shook the barrel with 
such force—that the young man, had he 
not been struggling with death, would 
have been p ed under water. Both 
pulled at the barrel for some minutes, 
Without either succeeding in hoisting him- 
self upon it—TIn any further contest they 

likely to themselves or to 
sink together with the cask. They agreed 





hold by his right hand,—each raised 

left aloft, and shouted for snecour. Bur 
they shouted in vain; for the storm ad. 
vanced, as if it heard and were summoned 
by the cry; the was black and porten. 
tously Iurid; thunder now began to rol]: 
and the waves, which had hardly moved 
before the explosion, raised their heads 


ing. His antagonist made use of this mo. 
ment. He dashed at the sinking man’s 
throat—in order to drag him entirely under 
the water; but he caught only his neck- 
handkerchief, which luckily gave way. The 
other thus murderously assaulted, on find. 
ing himself at liberty for an instant, used 
his time, and sprang upon the barrel; 
and just as his desperate enemy was ha- 
zarding a new attack, in a death-struggle 
he struck him with his clenched fist upon 
the breast: the wild man threw up his 
arms; groaned; sank back ;—and the 
waves swallowed him up.” 

Now then having mounted our 
young man upon his barrel, and ad- 
vanced him to the sole command of 
this valuable vessel which refuses to 
carry double,—the reader will be 

lad to know who he is. We are at 
liberty to tell him that his name (by 
his own account, given to a justice 
of peace, in vol. ii. p. 174,) is Ed- 
mund Bertram, and so we shall call 
“ety for the future; and yoni. that 

e is (according to the general opi- 
nion of Germany and the design of 
the author) the hero of the novel: 
we indeed say No; he is only 
the pseudo-hero. No matter: hero, 
or not,—the reader is glad that he is 
victorious on account of the ferocious 
assault of the other man: but let 
him not be too sure that he és victo- 
rious:—we have not done with, the 
other fellow yet; he will be back 
again in a moment; and here he 
comes. ttt 


In the moments of mortal agony 
conflict human laws cease, for punishments 
have lost their terrors: even higher laws 
are then silent. But, in the pauses of ‘the 
struggle, the veice of conscience resuInes 
its power,—and the heart of man agai 





cu Old Nicks a naine for the 8 fen the 3 * | al  ¢he nau 
tical dialeet of England.”—German Note. pepe 8 especially 
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relents. As Bertram went rocking over 
the waves numbed in bed and exhausted 
in spirits, all about him hideous gloom, and 
the fitful flashes of lightning serving but to 
light up the great world of terrors,—his 
inner yoice was net so silenced but that he 
felt a pang of sorrow at the thought of 
having destroyed the partner of his misfor- 
tunes. A few minutes however had scarcely 
passed before he heard a groaning near 
him. Happily at this instant a fiash of 
lightning illuminated the surrounding tract 
of water; and he descried his antagonist 
still fighting with the waves: he was hold. 
ing by a spar—too weak to support his 
weight, but capable of assisting him in 
swimming. His powers were apparently 
failing him, as he looked up to his more 
fortunate enemy: He stretched out his 
hand to him, and said : 

“* Stranger! show me this pity. All 
is over with me; or in a moment will be: 
should you have a og fate, take from 
my pocket-book this letter—and convey it 
to the lady. Oh! if thou hast ever loved, 
I beseech thee to do this: tell her that 1 
never ceased to think of her—that I thought 
of her only when’ I-was°at the point of 
death : and, whatsoever I may have been 
to man, that to her I have been most faith- 
ful. With frantic efforts he strove to un- 
pee his pocket-book: but could not suc- 
ceed. Bertram was deeply touched by the 
pallid and ghastly countenance of the man 
(in whose features however there was a wild 
and licentious expression which could not 
be mistaken) ¢ and he said to him: 

“ Friend below, if I should have better 
luck, I will endeavour to execute your 
commission. Meantime I can swim ; and 
[ have now rested myself. Give me your 
hand. You may come aloft, and I will 
al Nrcct. eer until I am tired. 
n this way, b ing turn abou ib] 
both of a wale be saved.” badd 

“ What!” cried the other—* are you 
crazy ? Or are there men upon this 
earth such as books describe ?”” 


Bertram convinces him that he is in 
earnest by assisting him to mount 
the barrel, and descends himself into 
the waves; after which the scene 
proceeds thus: 


Meanwhile the storm continued, and 
the natural darkness of night was now 
blended with the darkness of tempest. 
After some minutes, the man, who was at 
te in possession of the barrel, began 

8: 

“ You fool, below there, are you still 
alive ?” ; 

** Yes: but I am faint, and would wish 
to catch hold of the barrel again.” 

“* Catch away then :— Do you know any 
thing of the sea hereabouts 2” 
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** No: it was the first time in my life 
that J was ever on shipboard.” 

The other laughed. ‘* You don’t know 
it?” ** Well! now I dos and I cantell you 
this : there’s no manner of use in our i 
ourselves, and spending the last s 
we have in keeping ourselves afloat. I 
know this same sea as well as I know my 
own country: and I know that no deliver- 
ance is possible. There is not a spot of 
shore that we can reach—not a point of 
rock big enough for a sea-mew; and the 
only question for us is—whether we shall 
enter the fishes’ maw alive or dead.” 

* It is still possible,” said the otber— 
“that some human brother may come to 
our assistance.” 

The other laughed again and said— 
“ Human brother, eh? Methinks, my 
friend, you should be rather young in this 
world of ours—and have no t ac- 
quaintance with master man: I know the 
animal: and you may take my word for it, 
that, on such a night as this, no soul will 
venture out to sea. What man of sense 
would hazard his life—for a couple of raga- 
muffins like you and me? and suppose he 
would, who knows but that it might be 
worse to fall into the hands of some men of 
sense than into the tender mercies of the 
sea ? But I know a trick worth two of that,” 

* Tell it then.” 

“ Let us leaye fooling: This cask, on 
which I sit, to my knowledge contains 
rum; or arrack; which is as good. We 
can easily knock a hole in it; then make 
ourselves happy and bouzy—fling our arms 
about each other like brothers, and go down 

to the bottom: after that, I think 


as long as the state of things will 
allow it; and wait for you below.” They 
situations.— But upon the 
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& grow fainter and fainter ; Se 
in the midst of silent prayer he finally lost 
all consciousness. 

When Bertram next awakens, the 
scene is changed: the sea is no longer 
raving in hisears: the wind is silent: 
nothing is heard but the gentle flap- 
ping of a pine tree fire: Bertram’s 
senses begin to clear: he looks up, 
and by the fitful gleams of the fire 
he sees the rafters of a rude hut like 
a Highland shealing ; and at length 
becomes aware that he is lying in a 
bed. The smoke, which disperses 
at intervals, discovers to him an old 
woman—of striking person and coun- 
tenance—sitting near the fire. This 
person is styled Gillie Godber, and 
plays so conspicuous a part in the 
novel, that we may as well at this 
point furnish the reader with the key 
to all that she does. About twenty- 
four years ago a son of hers, a strip- 
ling of seventeen, had been connected 
with a gang of smugglers ; some of- 
fence, im which he had participated, 
made him liable to capital punish- 
ment: and, in spite of his mother’s 
agony of intercession, he had actually 
suffered on the gallows — chiefly 
through the agency of Sir Morgan 
Walladmor: a circumstance in this 
gentleman's history, which is calcu- 
lated to give a false impression of his 
character; for he is really a kind- 
hearted man to all sorts of people 
except smugglers and the readers of 
Walladmor ; the first of whom he is 
apt to hang when he can, and the 
last he takes every opportunity of 
boring. To this unhappy event suc- 
ceeds a pitiable effect on the poor 
mother’s mind; she is possessed by 
a frenzy of grief, and an immitigable 
appetite for revenge ; to which in- 
deed she dedicates her life; and Sir 
Morgan has long suspected that in 
one mstance she had very soon met 
with an opportunity of gratifying her 
vindictive appetite, and had not let it 
slip. Be that as it might—under 
this terrific conflict of passion the 
poor woman’s wits had unsettled ; 
and she is frequently quite out of her 
mind. In her cottage Bertram, 
whilst supposed to be asleep, is wit- 
ness to a dreadful spectacle ; misin- 
terpreting it, he is alarmed for his 
own safety ; and the next morning 
about sun-rise makes his escape: but 
Mrs. Gillie Godber, soon after appear- 
ing behind him with a couple of bull- 


dogs, peremptorily orders: him to 
back : which he does: and, ion 
hero, somewhat too tamely. She 
again alarms him, when lying ap- 
parently asleep, by attempting to 
strip his shirt sleeve above his elbow 
—for a purpose which the reader first 
understands when he comes to the 
end of the novel. In the end how. 
ever Bertram is put on board a smug- 
gling brig commanded by a sort of 
irk Hatteraick (who does not how- 
ever support his brief part with much 
spirit), and soon after is put ashore 
in some part of Wales. But where? 
Aye, where indeed? With all re- 
spect for our German friend, we must 
take the liberty of laughing a little at 
his theories on the subject of Wales 
and the Bristol Channel. Welsh 
hydrography and Welsh geography, 
are not his fort. No Vincent will 
ever investigate Mr. Bertram’s Peri- 


plus of the Bristol Channel: no 


Strabo (to borrow a pun from Dean 
Swift, which he is very welcome to 
have back again) will ever track our 
stray beau through the principality. 
To him, who would determine the 
latitude and longitude of the place at 
which he is now put ashore, be it 
known that the following are the con- 
ditions of the problem. It is a place 
in South Wales; on the Bristol 
Channel ; not very far from Manches- 
ter (which is stated to be on the bor- 
ders of Wales); near Bath and the 
Isle of Anglesea ; and within an easy 
morning’s ride of Snowdon and Bris- 
tol.— Well, we know all these places ; 
even Manchester and her portico ; 
and very pleasant places they all are 
(though some of them rather smoky), 
and very pleasant it is to us to see 
so many old friends brought ac- 
quainted with each other. How- 
ever, all these things‘are trifles: and 
our German friend is welcome to 
laugh in his turn at our geography 
of the Hartz forest (which by, the 
way he does at p. 174, vol. ii.) 5, for 
we dare to say that it isto the full as 
absurd as his map of Wales. 

On leaving the boat, he asks the 
road to M*** the nearest town, 


and, just as it falls dark, sets off on 
a mountain-road which “ appeared 
dangerous in more respects than one 
—in quest of a lodging for the night ; 
“‘ which according to the usages 
this country it was not likely that he 
would find it easy to obtain, both be- 
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cause he: was on foot and because he 
carried his own portmanteau.” The 
darkness deepens as he quits the sea- 
shore to enter the gorge of a moun- 
tain ravine through which the road 
lies; and he is disposed to despair ; 
when suddenly he fancies that he 
hears a voice behind him, and he is 
soon after joined by a mepcnne- 
lookin son wra up in a cloak, 
and ——— a pp eon. What 
crime lay hid in this man’s appear- 
ance, that he should be considered 
so * unfreundlich” (unpromising) 
an object before he had spoken a 
word, we do not learn: except in- 
deed the great crime of poverty, 
which Bertram contrives to make out 
in the darkness; that excepted, and 
the bludgeon, he is pretty much on a 
level with Bertram himself. How- 
ever some grounds of suspicion do 
certainly arise from his conversation, 
which wears a very Gad’s-hill air. 


“‘ Why did not you answer me, when I 
shouted?” said Bertram: ‘* you must 
have heard me.” 

‘* Heard you ? yes; I heard you well 
enough: but who in his senses goes shout- 
ing at night-time up and down a bye-road 
on a smuggler’s coast, as if he meant to 
waken all the dogs and men in the coun- 
** Who? why any man that has a good 
conscience; what difference can the night 
make ?” 

** Aye, that has. But take my word for 
it, friend, a man that comes ashore from 
Jackson’s brig may as well go quietly 
along and say as little as possible about his 
conscience. In this country they don’t 
mind much what a man says: many a gay 
fellow to my knowledge has continued to 
give the very best character of himself all 
the way up the ladder of the new drop, 
and yet » fn all has been nonsuited by 
Juck Ketch when he got to the top of it for 
wanting so little a matter as another wit- 
ness or so to back his own evidence.” 

* Well, but, I suppose, something must 
be proved against a man,—some overt act 
against the laws, before he can be suspected 
in any country: till that is done, the pre- 
sumption is that he is a respectable man : 
and every judge will act on that presump- 
tion.” 


** Aye, in books perhaps: but when a 
running-fire of cross examinations opens 
from under some great wig, and one’s 
blood gets up, and one does n’t well re- 
member all that. one has said before,—I 
know not how it is, but things are apt to 
take a different turn.” 
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‘“‘ Well, my. rule is,to steer wide of all 
temptation to do ill; and then @ man’ will 

his ship through in any waters.” 

** Will he? Why, may beso; andm 
be not. There are such things as’ sun 
rocks : and it’s not so easy to steer wide of 
them: constables for instance, justices of 

ce, lawyers, juries.” 
Pre But how came you to know that I was 
put on shore from Jackson’s brig ?.”” 

** Why, to tell you a secret, it was I 
that lay at the bottom of the boat, whilst 
your learned self were writing notes in a 
pocket-book.—But hush ! what’s that?” 

He stopped suddenly ; looked cautiously 
round ; and then went on: 

“It was nothing, I believe. We may 
goon; but we must talk lower: in these 
cursed times every stone has ears. Here 
we must cross the brook, and double the 
rock on the left.” | 

Whilst Bertram went on, he loitered a 
few steps behind, and then cried out—** Do 
you see any body ?”’ On receiving an an- 
swer in the negative, he advanced; turned 
the corner, and then began again : 

** You are going to M * * *; and _ 
want a guide to show you the road and to 
carry your portmanteau: Now I'll do beth 
on cheap terms; for all I ask in return is 
this— that, up to the inn-door, if we 
meet any body that asks unpleasant ques- 
tions, you will just be so good as to Iet me 

for your servant whom you have 
brought from abroad. What say you? Is 
it a bargain ?” 

** My good friend,—according to the 
most flattering account I have yet received 
of your morals (which is your own), they 
are rather of a loose description ; and with 
all possible respect for your virtue that the 
case allows, you will admit yourself that I 
should be running some little risk in con- 
fiding my portmanteau to your care: for I 
know not who you are ; and, before I could 
look round, you might be off with. my 
whole property ; in which case I should 
certainly be on a ‘ sunk rock.’ Some lit- 
tle risk, you must candidly allow?” — 

** No,” said the stranger—‘** No, not at 
all: I'll convince you of it in a moment. 
Now just look at me (there’s a little star- 
light just now). Don’t you think I’m 
rather a stouter man than yourself ?” 

** Oh! doubtless.” . 

“¢ And perhaps this bludgeon would 
no especial disadvantage t0 me in a con- 
test with an unarmed man ?’’ 

‘* T must acknowledge it. would not.” 

“* Nor this i knife ? according 
to your view of my ‘ morals,’ as you call 
them, I suppose it would not be very diffi- 
cult for me to cut your throat with it; and 
then pitch you into one of these ‘dark 
mountain ravines—where some six weeks 
hence a mouldering corpse of 4 stranger 
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might chance to be found, that nobody 
would trouble his head about ?—Are my 
arguments forcible ? satisfactory, eh ?” 

** Undoubtedly, I must grant that there 
is considerable force in your way of arguing 
the case. But permit me to ask, what 
particular consideration moves you to con- 
duct me and my portmanteau without hire 
to M * * *? It seems too disinterested a 

roposal, to awaken no suspicion.” 

: Not so disinterested as you may fancy. 
Suppose now I happen to have left a few 
debts behind me in this country: or sup- 
pose I were an alien with no passport :—or 
suppose any other little supposes you like : 
only keep them to yourself, and talk as 
low if you please as convenient.” 

“Well, be it so: here’s the portman- 
teau: take care you don’t drop this little 
letter-case.”” 


Bertram’s alarms are not altogether 
dissipated ; for he considered that 


** Even by his own account the man 
wore rather a suspicious character; and 
what made it most so in the eyes of 
Bertram was the varying style of his 
dialect. He seemed to have engrafted 
the humorous phraseology of nautical life, 
which he wished to pass for his natural 
style, upon the original stock of a pro- 
vincial dialect: and yet at times, when 
he was betrayed into any emotion or 
was expressing anger at social institu- 
tions, a more elevated diction and finer 
choice of expressions showed that some- 
where or other the man must have enjoyed 
an intercourse with company of a higher 
class. In one or other part it was clear 
that he was a dissembler, and wearing a 
masque that could not argue any good pur- 
poses. Spite of all which however, and in 
the midst of his distrust, some feeling of 
kinder interest‘ in the man arose in Ber- 
tram’s mind—whetber it were from com- 
passion as towards one who seemed to have 
been unfortunate, or from some more ob- 
scure feeling that he could not explain to 
himself.” 


Whatever might be Bertram’s opi-« 
nion of his guide, the latter had or 
affected to have no better of Aim ; 
and in this parting colloquy they 
“‘ reciprocate’ on this subject very 
frankly and very merrily : 


‘““The road now wound over a rising 
ground ; and the stranger pointed out some 
lights on the left which g out from 
the universal darkness, 

“ Yonder is M * * *, if that is to be 
our destination. But, if the gentleman’s 
journey lies further, I could show him 
another way which fetches a compass about 
the town.” 


** It is late already and cold: 
what reason then should I ae a re 

** Oh, every man has his own thoughts 
and reasons: and very advisable it is that 
he yee | as many of them as pos- 
sible to hi . Let no man ask another 
his name, his rank, whither he is bound 
on what errand, and so forth. And, if he 
does, let no man answer him. For under 
all these little matters may chance to lurk 
some ugly construction in a court of justice 
~—when a man is obliged to give evidence 
against a poor devil that at any rate has 
done Aim no harm.” 

** Aye,” said Bertram, “and there are 
other reasons which should make the tra- 
veller cautious of answering such ques- 
tions: for consider—how is he to know in 
what dark lane he may chance to meet the 
curious stranger on his next day’s journey ? 
Though to be sure you'll say that, for a 
man with no more baggage than myself, 
such caution is superflueus.”’ 

The stranger laughed heartily, and said; 
** True, too true, as the gentleman ob- 
serves: and indeed the gentleman seems to 
understand how such matters are conducted 
very well. However, after all, I would 
strongly recommend it to the gentleman to 
avoid the town of M * * *.” 

** But why so? Is it anest of thieves ?” 

* Oh! lord bless us! no: quite the 
other way: rather too honest, and strict, 
you understand.” 

** Well, and for what reason then avoid 
making the acquaintance of so very vir- 
tuous a town ?”’ 

** Why, for ¢iat reason, It’s unreason- 
ably virtuous. In particular there is a cer- 
tain magistrate in the neighbourhood, who 
hangs his 12 men per annum: and why ? 
For no other cawse on God’s earth than 
because their blood is hotter than his own. 
He has his bloodhounds for tracking them, 
and his spies for trepanning ; and all the 
old women say that he can read in the stars, 
and in coffee grounds, where contraband 

come ashore.” 

‘** Why, my pleasant friend, what is it 
you take me for?” 

The stranger turned round, pressed his 
companion’s hand; but, not finding the 
pressure returned, he laughed and said in a 
significant tone : 

“* Take him for? I take the gentleman 
to be as respectable and honourable a gen- 
tleman as any that ———— frequents the 
highway by night. You are come from 
abroad: at school you had read flattering 
accounts of this famous kingdom of Eng- 
land and its inhabitants ; and, desiring to 
see all this fine vision realized, you did not 
let the distance frighten you. And to 4 
young man I take it that is some little 
credit.” 

** Well, Sir, well ? ” 
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‘¢ Before you left home, your purse had 
been emptied at some watering place, we'll 
say by gamblers, sharpers, black legs, &c. ; 
but no matter how: there are many ways 
of emptying a purse; and you are now 
come over to our rich old England to devise 
means for filling it again. All right. He, 
that loses his money at one sort of game, 
must try to draw it back by some other.” 

** So then you do really take me to be 
an adventurer—a fortune-hunter ?” 

“ Oh, Sir, God forbid I should take a 
man for any thing that it is not agreeable 
to him to be taken for; or should call him 
by any name which he thinks uneivil. But 
the last name, I think, is civil enough: for 
I suppose every man is a fortune-hunter in 
this world. Some there are now that hunt 
their fortunes through quiet paths where 
there is little risk and much profit : others 
again ’’ (and here he lost his tranquil tone, 
and his self-possession) ‘* others hunt a 
little profit through much danger, choosing 
rather to be in eternal strife and to put 
their hopes daily to hazard than to creep 
and crawl and sneak and grovel: and at 
last perhaps they venture into a chase 
where there is no profit at all—or where 
the hest upshot will be that some dozen of 
hollow, smiling, fawning scoundrels, who 
sin according to act of parliament, and 
therefore are within the protection of par- 
liament, may be——” 

He paused suddenly, and made a fierce 
gesture which supplied the ellipsis to his 
companion: but the latter had little wish 
to pursue such a theme, and he diverted 
the conversation into a different channel. 


Different indeed! For he proceeds 
to explain that in fact he has not 
come to Wales upon any swindling 
ideas, but simply in search of the 
picturesque, and the ‘ enormous 
ruins of Bangor * Abbey,” and all 
that sort of thing :—Not loaded dice, 
but crayons and Indian ink—not 
pistols, but pencils—are his pocket 
companions. Not “ Gad’s-hill” sta- 
tions, but Mr. Pennant’s stations, 
are the stations for him. The stran- 
ger, who is highly diverted, prepares 
et po Mr. Bertram unmercifully— 

(to borrow a phrase from the 
streets of London) to “go it” in 
fine style. Mr. Bertram, on his part, 
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sees no joke,~——but surrenders himself 
with admirable bonhommie to his 
caustic friend. “I know them all” 
—says the stranger—“ Drumwaller 
—Arthur’s table—Cairwarnak: you 
shall see them all, my dear friend. 
And perhaps the gentleman would 
like to see a few old churches in the 
moonlight—ivy, moonshine, wal].—” 


** Undoubtedly I shall,” said Bertram ; 
“¢ and I understand that Wales is particu- 
larly rich in ruins ; and I’ve seen beautiful 
sketches of some taken by moonlight.” 

** Aye, bless your heart, but did you 
ever see Griffith ap Gauvon ?”— 

And he proceeds to astound Mr. 
Bertram with a flaming description 
of ap Gauvon “ in the eastern ra- 
vines of Snowdon ;” and the chapter 
winds up in this way. 


** T protest,” said Bertram, ‘* you make 
my head giddy with your description,” 

** Aye, but don’t be giddy just yet: for 
we are now going over a narrow path; and 
there’s a precipice below. Here, give me 
your hand. So !—Now turn to the right : 
now two steps up: and now take my arm ; 
for it’s so dark under these walls—that 
you'll be apt to stumble.” 

Both advanced in this way for some 
hundred paces, when suddenly the guide 
stopped, and said : 

** Here we are at last: and my term of 
‘ service’ is out. This is the Walladmor 
Arms; and it is the best inn in the town ; 
for. there is no other.” 

If any courteous reader has ever in the 
bloom of youth made a pedestrian tour 
among the northern or western mountains 
of our island, he will understand what was 
in Bertram’s mind at this moment—a vision 
of luxurious refreshment and rest after a 
hard day’s fatigue, disturbed by anxious 
doubts about the nature of his reception. 
In this state he laid his hand upon the 
latch ; and perhaps the light of the door. 
lamp, which at this moment fell upon his 
features, explained to his guide what was 
passing in his mind; for he drew him back 
for one moment, and said——— 

*¢ One word of advice before we part: 
even the ‘ servant’ may presume to coun- 
sel his ‘ master’ as he is quitting his ser- 
vice. The landlord within is not one of 





* This little anachronism often recurs in the novel ; whether intentionally as an ana- 
chrenism (and for the same purpose of fun as leads him to cite mottoes to his chap- 
ters from ‘‘ Old Play,”) we know not. However, many a German{ tourist in North 


Wales, we doubt not, will in future be found 
gor Abbey was not, as the author imagines, at the 
all know—but at another Bangor in Flintshire ; flourished duri 
and was a ruin before that was a ruin. This we 


ey ee for the ruins of Bangor. Ban- 


rt in Caernarvonshire which we 
the Saxon heptarchy ; 
to recollect ; having written @ 


tragedy in our 13.h year on a certain Ethelfrid—a Cesar Borgia sort ef person—who 
cut the throats of the abbot and all his monks.—Revicwer. 
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‘hose Jandlords who pique themselves on 
Courtesy: and the gentleman tourist, with 
Submission be it said, is not one of those 
tourists who travel with four horses,—or 
€yen by the stage-coach: and foot-travel- 
ers in England, especially in the winter- 
Season, do not meet with ‘ high considera- 
tion.’ Which premises weighed,—if you 
were to ask for a night’s lodging at your 
first entrance, I bet ten to one that you 
will get none; no, not though the house 
were as empty as it is probably full 
by the infernal din. But do what I tell 
you: Call for ale, porter, or wine, the mo- 
ment you enter. As fast as your reckoning 
mounts, so fast will the frost thaw about 
the landlord’s heart. Go to work in any 
other way, and I'll not answer for it but 
you'll have to lie in the street.” 

With full determination to pay attention 
to his advice, Bertram again laid his hand 
upon the latch; opened the door ; and made 
his appearance for the first time in his life 
upon that famous stage in the records of 
novelists—a British inn. 


In the bar of the Walladmor Arms 
are assembled a mixed party, of 
whom the most interesting person to 
the novel is Mr. Dulberry, a decayed 
tradesman and “ alderman” of Man- 
chester, and a radical reformer. He 
is also somewhat of a relation to 
Dogberry: for he tells Bertram that 
it never has gone well with old Eng- 
land since Brevia Parliamentaria, or 
‘‘ Short Parliaments” as he trans- 
lates it, went out of fashion ; and is 
much surprised to hear that his sub- 
stantive in the above piece of eru- 
dition was suspected to be an ad- 
jective, and his adjective a substan- 
tive: however the main interest of 
his part is derived from the unsea- 
sonable parade of his constitutional 
principles: Runnymead, the Bill of 
Rights, Act of Settlement, “ Castle- 
reagh’s hussars,” ‘“ hoofs of dra- 
goons,” and “ Manchester massa- 
cres,” are the notes upon which he 
rings his changes: he is a purist and 
a rigorist: treading on his toes he 
views from the high station of Magna 
Charta: as much as possible he 
evades all taxes; indirect taxes even 
he evades by drinking only smuggled 
brandies: and with all this he com- 
bines a ludicrous ostentation of com- 
mitting suicide as befitting a patriot, 
though uniformly taking his measures 
£0, as to provide himself with some 
excelent interruption or apology for 
delay» This gentleman calls the at- 
tention of the company upon himself 


by setting the “ Courier” on fire 
which he does under horror at a pa. 
yee that an Englishman 
had n arrested in the Isle of 
Wight for political offences by the 
emissaries of Govermnent. “ What 
Government, the company exclaim,” 
the French Government? “ No: the 
English Government.” And he pro- 
poses that all present should unite in 
some strong remonstrance to Govern. 
ment on the case. But, as it soon 
turns out that the prisoner was 
charged with having taken part in 
the Cato-street conspiracy, the whole 
room decline any interference on his 
behalf. This brings up the subject 
of the prisoner, who is called Nichols 
or Nicholas in the newspaper—and 
turns out to be a person well known 
in that neighbourhood for his daring 
character, great powers of mind, and 
romantic exploits, both as a com- 
mander of Rotterdam smugglers and 
as a pirate. Several striking anec- 
dotes are told of his hair-breadth es- 
capes, and the singular address and 
presence of mind which he had dis- 
played in that very bar in baffling his 
pursuers: and the whole picture is 
finished by a suggestion that his 
brain had latterly been crazed by his 
passion for a young lady of that 
neighbourhood (the niece of Sir Mor- 
gan Walladmor): the notion of Ni- 
chols in love is treated with ridicule 
by the coarser part of the company : 
though it is urged in proof, that the 
sanity of his actions had latterly been 
so much affected by his attachment 
to Miss Walladmor, that the Rotter- 
dam merchants had refused any 
longer to confide their interests to his 
management, and had displaced him 
for Captain le Harnois. All present, 
strangers or not, are now anxious to 
know more of the newspaper para- 
graph: this had been reduced to 
ashes: but, on Dulberry’s report, the 
“ Courier” had gone on to state that 
Nichols had been shipped in the Hal- 
cyon for the coast of Wales, where 
he was to take his trial for some ren- 
contres with the revenue officers, on 
which a verdict of guilty was more 
certainly pemrrerwtardh. on than on his 


transactions in Cato-street. This na- 
turally brings up Bertram, who in- 
forms the company of the fate of the 
Halcyon—and transfers upon himself 
a good deal of the interest. which had 
before settled upon Nichols. . 
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The next day but one is St. David's 
day: every man appears with a leek 
in his hat: and an annual procession 
to the church, which passes the inn 
with much antique pomp and cere- 
mony, serves to introduce Sir Morgan 
Walladmor, of Walladmor Castle, 
who presides as the great territorial 
proprietor of the neighbourhood, MP., 
and so forth. Sir Morgan Walladmor 
rides in the procession along with his 
beautiful niece: and both are de- 
scribed as exhibiting the traces of 
deep mental suffering in their coun- 
tenances. Sir Morgan is elaborately 
costumed; and, but for a double 
cloud of grief which sate upon his 
mind, appears to be constitutionally a 
very jovial person ; a great whig; a 
violent persecutor of radicals and 
smugglers ; and, as we hinted once 
before, of the reader: but otherwise 
as worthy a man as one could wish. 
By the way, on the subject of Bore,— 
that weighty office (so necessary in 
every well-regulated novel as a con- 
stitutional check upon the levity of 
the other characters) is usually lodged 
in one sole autocrat or despot: but 
in Walladmor the author has thought 
fit, upon considerations of human 
mortality, to vest it in two persons— 
a sort ot Roman consulship: and the 
reader may take our word for it that 
it is no consulship of Cesar and Bi- 
bulus: no sinecures are allowed here. 
These worthy Duumviri are Dul- 
berry and Sir Morgan: both in fact 
are mad: Dulberry from commercial 
losses and politics ; Sir Morgan upon 
the topics of astrology and genealogy. 
This madness of the baronet’s, the 
reader sees, is Janus-faced, looking 
forwards and backwards. Welsh ge- 
nealogy however is the great fundus 
(as the critics express it) from which 
Sir Morgan draws. He descends in 
quest of his game as low as one 
Rhees-ap-Meredith, who lived it 
Seems 1824 years before Ann. De- 
minil. It is a fact: 1824 years be- 
low the Christian era does this wor- 
thy magistrate send down his bucket 
for pure extract of bore: and as we 
happen to be in the corresponding 
year above that era, we may say of 
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Sir Morgan, considered in his func- 
tions of bore, that he is like Virgil’s 
oak : 

Quantum vertice ad auras, 
We forget the exact words, but the 
axocoow is—itantum radice ad Tar- 
tara* tendit. 

But we must check our wit, and 
proceed :—Agreeably to ancient cus-~ 
tom, Sir Morgan on returning from 
church holds a court for redress of 
grievances, petitions, &c. No ap- 
pellant presents himself but one, 
a Dutchman who on the part of 
young Le Harnois applies for per- 
mission to carry the body of the 
deceased Captain Le Harnois, “ de- 
scended from the Montmorencies,” 
to a Catholic burying ground, and 
a dispensation from the indignity 
of having the hearse searched by the 
Excise-oilicers. As a magistrate, Sir 
Morgan flatly refuses: but on a dex- 
terous application to his weak side 
as a genealogist, he grants his war- 
rant. Bertram is persuaded to at- 
tend this funeral: on its road such 
tumultuous scenes of indecorum oc- 
cur, that the reader begins to suspect 
the contents of the hearse: many of 
the mourners, it is clear, suspect: 
and finally, in spite of Sir Morgan’s 
“< permit,” the Excise suspect ; and 
a party of officers stop the procession 
at a turnpike-gate, which they have 
barricadoed. Then comes forward 
the chief mourner, a young man of 
fine person and apparently in deep 
grief: but all fails to move the hard 
heart of the Excise ; and at last the 
funeral train are obliged to storm the 
barriers. In one of the tempestuous 
scenes which follow Bertram, who 
stood aloof, receives a note ill-spelt 
but well-expressed, desiring him to 
meet the writer that evening at the 
ruins of ap Gauvon. Leaving the 
funeral, he sets off over a wild coun- 
try to this “© well-known” abbey. 
On his road he springs a covey of five 
old women, sitting under a wall, 
whom he takes for witches, but who 
in fact are dispersing smuggled claret 
over the country: then meets Mrs. 
Godber: and at length, as night falls, 
with much difficulty reaches ap Gau- 





* In fact literally 2d Tartara: for Rhees ap Meredith is there; and comes out this 
very year by benefit of an arrangement made with a Welsh “ apostle,” which to 


some act of Welsh virtue the power of liberating from Tartarus in every year o 
all Pagan Welshmen who descended thither in the corresponding year on the other side 


of our wra. 
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von. A blazing fire in one of the 


vaults attracts him to the window. 
He overhears a conversation, in which 
one of the speakers is repeatedly ad- 
dressed as Nicholas; his foot slips ; 
and he is tumbling head foremost 
into the vault and in imminent dan- 
ger of being shot as an intruder, 
when a torch reveals his features to 
the leader of the party, who turns 
out te be the writer of the little billet 
which had drawn him thither. ‘This 
person entertains him with dinner, 
and claret; and then dismisses all 
the rest of his ‘followers. After which 
comes a succession of scenes which 
we shall translate—as unfolding the 
chief characters m the novel, and 
preparing all that follows down to 
the dénouement. 

Our first extract is from a conver- 
sation between Bertram and his un- 
known acquaintance in the vault : 


** And is it your opinion that every body 
would pass the same keen judgment on 
me ?” 

“* Ay, if not a harsher: but do you 
know, Mr. Bertram, that at first sight, I 
knew your profession. by your face, and 
what your destiny is in this life. 

* And which of my unhappy features is 
it that bears this unpleasant witness against 
me?” 

** Unhappy you may truly call them,” 
said the other, smiling bitterly—‘* unhappy 
indeed ; for they are the same as my own. 
I rest a little upon omens and prefigura- 
tions ; and am superstitious; as all those 
are who have ventured upon the sea, and 
have risked their all upon the faith of its 
unsteady waves. It will mortify you (my 
young friend) to confess, (but it is true) 
that much as storm, sun, passion, and 
hardships, may have tanned and disfeatured 
my face, nevertheless it is still like thy 
gentle woman’s face, with its fair com- 
plexion and its overshadowing locks ; and 
when I look back upon that inanimate por- 
trait which once an idle artist paimted of 
me, in my 16th year, I remember 
that it was one and the same with thine. 
Kindred features should imply kindred dis- 
positions and minds. The first time I 
observed you closely, on that evening when 
sunk in reverie, you came on shore from 
Jackson's brig, you meantime thinking, if 
indeed you thought of me at all, that I was 
asleep ; then did I behold in your eye my 
own ; read in your forchead all the storms 
that too surely have tossed and rocked the 
little boat of your uneasy life; saw your 
plans, so wide and spacious—your little 
peace—your doubts about the end which 


you were pursuing—~your bold resolyes— 
bold, and with not much hope.” 

** Oh stranger, but thou knowest the 
art, far above thy education, of reading 
the souls of others.” 

A smile over his countenance 
whilst he replied: ** Education! oh yes, | 
too have had some education: oh! doubt. 
less education is a fine thing, not to run in 
amongst gentlemen of refinement like a 
wild beast, and shock the good pious lambs 
with coarse manners or ferocious expres. 
sions. Oh yes, education is of astonish. 
ing value: a man of the wildest pursuits, 
and the nature of a ruffian, may shroud 
himself in this, as a wolf in sheep's cloth. 
ing~—and be well received by all those ac. 
complished creatures whom fortune brought 
into this world, not in smoky huts, but in 
rich men’s rooms decked with tapestry. I 
too have stolen a little morsel of education 
amongst a troop of players; and if my 
coarse habits will sometimes leok out, whiy 
that’s no fault of mine, but of those wor- 
thy paupers that thought proper to steal me 
in my infancy. ‘There are hours, Bertram, 
in which I have longings, longings keen as 
those of women with child—longings for 
conversations with men of higher faculties— 
men that I could understand—men that 
could answer me—aye, and that would 
answer me, and not turn away from the 
poor vagabond with disdain.” 

*¢ And you have chosen me for such 2 
comrade ? "” 

** As you please: that rests with your- 
self. But, Bertram, at any rate, I rejoice 
to find amongst my equals one that does 
not—as others do of the plebeian rout— 
live the sport of the passing moment,—one 
that risks his life, yet in risking it knows 
what life is—that has eyes to see—thoughts 
to think,—feelings—— but such a dissem- 
bling hypocrite as you (and here hesmiled) 
will laugh when he hears a raffian talk of 
feelings.” ; 

“‘ Your wish is, then, to find some well- 
educated comrade, who, when your con- 
science is troublesome, may present your 
crimes under their happiest aspect—may 
take the sting out of your offences, and give 
to the wicked deed the colouring of a noble 
one?” 

Nicholas knit his brows, and said with 
a quick and stern yoice : 

‘© What I have done I shall never 
deny: neither here nor there above—if 
any above or below there be. I want no- 
body to call my deeds by pretty names, 
neither before they are executed nor after. 
What I want is a friend; one to whom I 
could confide my secret thoughts without 
kneeling as befere a priest—or con- 
fessing as toa judge; one that will rush 
with me like a hurricane into life, till we are 
both in our graves; or one that refusing to 
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do this, and standing himself upright,would 
yet allow the poor guilty outcast to attach 
himself to his support, and sometimes to re- 
pose his weary head upon a human heart.” 

Bertram stared at him, which the other 
observed, and said smilingly : 

«‘ You wonder at my pathos: but you 
must recollect that I told you I had once 
been amongst players.” 

“¢ Speak frankly—what is it you wish 
of me ?” 

“ This I wish: will you either run 
joint hazard with me—and try your for- 
tunes in this country ;—or will you take your 
own course, but now and then permit me, 
when my heart is crazed by passion, by 
solitude, and unparticipated anguish,—to 
lighten it by your society ? ” 

‘¢ Once for all I declare to you with re. 
spect to your first proposal that I will enter 
into no unlawful connexions.” 

‘“‘ Be it so: that word isenough. You 
refuse to become an adventurer like my- 
self? I ask not for your reasons; your 
will in such a case is law enough. But 
then can you, in the other sense, be my 
friend ?” 

** Rash man! whence is it that you 
derive such boundless confidence in me ?” 

Nicholas stepped up to the young man 
nearer than before—looked him keenly but 
kindly in the eyes—as if seeking to revive 
some remembrance in him; then pressed 
his hand, and said— 

** Have you forgotten then that poor 
wretch in the tumult of the waves, to whom, 
when he was in his agony, thou, Bertram, 
didst resign thy own security—and didst 
dleseend into the perilous and rocking wa- 
ters? Deeply, oh deeply, I am in thy 
debt; and far more deeply I would be in 
thy debt, when I ask for favours such as 
this.” 

“* Is it possible ? Are you he? But now 
I recollect your forehead was then hidden 
by streaming hair: convulsive spasms 
played about your lips; and your face was 
disguised by a long beard.’ 

‘“* I am he; and but for thee should 
now lie in the bowels of a shark, or spitted 
upon some rock at the bottom of the 
ocean. But come, my young friend, come 
into the open air: for in this vault I feel 
the air too close and confined.” 


By this time we presume that the 
reader will have discovered for him- 
self that the central figure in four dis- 
tinct scenes—the present, the funeral 
of Captain Le Harnois, the mountain 
night-walk from the sea-shore to 
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M ***, and the hurricane in the 
Bristol Channel, is one and the same 
person; that James Nichols, Niklas, 
Nicholas, or Nicolas,t whose daring 
characterand exploits had furnished so 
much matter for conversation in the 
bar-room at M***. The scene, 
which follows immediately after the 
one we have just translated, serving 
still further to unfold the charac- 
ter of Nicholas,—we give this also:-« 

After referring us to “ Miss Rat- 
kliff’s” Romances for. a description of 
a Gothic convent better than any 
novelist can paint “ who has hither- 
to gee his days amidst the hills 
and vales of our Scotland less boun- 
teously endowed with these solemn 
buildings--buildings of sullen exterior, 
such as well expresses the horrors 
within, just as a bad sign over a pub- 
lic house announces bad fare and a 
bad landlord ;” and after deprecating 
any comparison of Griffith ap Gauvon 
with the more extensive ruins of 
“ Bangor” the author proceeds 
thus: 


Owls and other night birds which had 
found an asylum here, disturbed by the 
steps of the two nightly wanderers, now 
soared aloft to the highest turrets. At 
length after moving in silence for some 
minutes, both stepped out through the 
pointed arch of a narrow gate-way into the 
open air upon a lofty battlement. Nicholas 
seized Bertram’s hand, with the action of 
one who would have checked him at some 
dangerous point ;—and, making a gesture 
which expressed—“ look before you !”’ he 
led him to the outer edge of the wall. At 
this moment the full moon in perfect glory 
burst from behind a towering pile of clouds, 
and illuminated a region such as the young 
man had hitherto scarcely known by de- 
scription. Dizzily he looked down upon 
what seemed a bottomless abyss at his feet. 
The Abbey-wall, on which he stood, built 
with colossal art, was but the crest or sur- 
mounting of a steep and monstrous wall of 
rock, which rose out of depths in which his 
eye could find no point on which to settle. 


- On the other side of this immensurable 


gulph lay in deep shadow——the main range 
of Snowdon—whose basé was perhaps co- 
vered with thick forests, { but whose sum- 
mit and declivities displayed a dreary 
waste. Dazzle by the grandeur of the 
spectacle, Bertram would have sought re- 





+ Out of this bunch of names, for he is called by all (in turn), we choose the name of 


Nicholas ; 
a peu prés. 


for indeed he is one of the * clerks of St. Nicholas ”’ (see Henry IV.) ou 


+ No: not at present, or since the time of Giraldus Cambrensis—but we will not an- 


swer for the Ap Gauvon side.— Reviewer. 
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pose for his eye by turning round’; but 
the new scene was, if not greater, st 
more striking. From his lofty station he 
verlooked the spacious ruins of the entire 
monastery, as its highest points silvered 
over by moonlight, shot up from amidst 
the illimitable night of ravines, chasms, 
and rocky peaks that form the dependen- 
cies of Snowdon. Add to these permanent 
features of the scene the impressive acci- 
dent of the time—midnight, with an uni- 
versal stillness in the air, and the whole be- 
came a fairy scene, in which the daz- 
zled eye comprehended only the total im- 
pression, without the separate details or the 
connexions of its different points. So much 
however might be inferred from the walls 
which lay near with respect to those which 
gleamed in the distance—that the towers 
and buildings of the abbey had been for the 
most part built upon prominent peaks of 
rock. Those only which were so founded 
had resisted the hand of time: while thecross 
walls which connected them, wanting such 
a rocky basis, had all fallen in. Solemnly 
above all the chapels and turrets rose, 
brilliantly illuminated by the moon, the 
main tower. Upon a solitary crag that 
started from the deeps, it stood with a 
boldness that seemed to proclaim defiance 
on the part of man to nature—and victo- 
rious efforts of his hands over all her oppo- 
sition. Round about it every atom of the 
connecting masonry had mouldered away 
and sunk into heaps of rubbish below—so 
that all possibility of reaching the tower 
seemed to be cut off. But beyond this 
tower high Gothic arches rose from the 
surrounding crags; and in many places 
were seen pillars springing from two dis- 
severed points of rock—rising higher and 
higher—and at last inclining towards each 
other in vast arches ; but the central stones 
that should have locked the architraves of 
the mighty gates were wanting; and the 
columns stood to a fanciful eye like two 
lovers, whom nature and pure inclination 
have destined for each other, but whom 
some malicious mischance has separated for 
ever. Bertram shut his eyes, before the 
dazzling spectacle: when he opened them 
again, his guide said with a tranquil voice 
—in which however a tone of exultation 
might be distinguished, 
** This is Griffith ap Gauvon, of which 
I lately spoke to you.” 


Directly after the scene proceeds 
thus ; and as it brings out the fero- 
cleus jacobinism of Nicholas— his 
disordered pride, his frantic strug- 
gles with his own conscious degrada- 
tion,—his love, his despair, and his 
craziness—we give this also. 


Here, Bertram, do I often stand on: the 
giddy precipice ;- and J -Jook down: upon 






the dread of the spectacle ; 
then often I feel as though I os ees 
friend; as nature, the mighty mo. 
ther, were a friend that~ 


all my wishes—a friend far better and 
wiser than any which the false world can 
offer. But, Bertram, come a little further 
He led him, sideways, from that part of the 
building out of which they had issued by 
the litde portal about 100 yards further, 
The wall, scarce three feet wide, stood 
here nearly insulated : and was on the one 
side bounded by the abyss just described, 
and on the other by what might have been 
an inner court—that lay however at. least 
three stories deep below. Nothing but o 
cross-wall, which rose above the court to. 
wards a little tower, touched this main 
wall. At theextremity of this last, where 
it broke off abruptly, both stopped. Hard- 
ly forty steps removed from them, rose the 
great tower, which in past times doubtless 
had been connected with the point at which 
they stood, but was now divided by as 
deep a gulph as that which lay to thé out. 
side wall. ‘** Further there is nothing,” 
said his guide: ‘* often have I come hither 
and meditated whether I should not make 
one step onwards, and in that way release 
myself from all anxiety about any future 
steps upon this earth.” 

** But the power and the grandeur of 
nature have’ arrested you and awed you?” 

“* Right. Look downwards into the 
abyss before us: —deep,; deep below, 
trickles along, between pebbles and moss 
and rocky fragment, a little brook : now it 
is lit up by the moon ;—and at this mo- 
ment it seems to me as if something were 
stirring ; and now something is surely leap- 
ing over: —but no—it was deception: 
often when I have stood here in meditation, 
and could not comprehend what checked 
me from taking one bold leap, a golden 
pillar of moonlight has met me gleaming 
upwards from the little brook below— 
(brook that 1. have haunted im happier 
days); and suddenly I have risen as: if 
ashamed—and stolen away in. silence.” : 

** Nicholas, do you believe in God?” 

“* Will you know the truth? .1 have 
lately ~~ cones’ BS 1 

oe what py chance i 

“ Heppy 1°? and his companion laughed 
bitterly. . * with bold and des- 
perate men, to rid the world of .¢ knot of 
vipers, for months I had waited for! the 
moment when they should assemble toge- 
ther, in order to annihilate at one blow the 
entire brood. | Daily we prayed, ifyou 
will call that praying, that thi#, moment 
would arrive: but months after montlis 
passed : we waited ; and we despaired. At 
length, on a day, remember it was a 
noon—in burst a friend uponsus/.and . 
out-—* Triumph: and, | ry... this (mig t 
the King’s ministers all meet.at ene 


4 . 
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rowby's.” At these words many stern con- 
spirators fell an their knees ;. others folded 
their hands—hands (God knows!) but lt- 
tle used to such a folding: I could do 
neither: 1 stretched out my arms and cried 
aloud —There isa Providence !”’ 

“© Dreadful!” 

‘¢ Spare horrors, and your morality. 
Phe mae know, has willed it other. 
wise: the honourable gentlemen, at whom 
we had levelled, flourish in prosperity and 
honour; and my friends moulder beneath 
the scaffold.” 

‘* Having this origin, I presume that 
your faith in a Providence is at present —— 

** Unshaken: my dagger was meant for 
Lord Castlereagh; and, although he has 
escaped my wrath, yet I know not how, 
but a curse seems to cling to my blade, 
that whomsoever I have once devoted to 
it with full determination of purpose, that 
man —— en 

Bertram shuddered, and said, ‘* So 
then it was a conspirator from Cato-street 
that I delivered from death ?” 

“* Well, push the conspirator over the 
wall, if you repent.” 

‘“* But what carried you amongst such 
an atrocious band? What could you reap 
from the murder of the English ministers-- 
no merchant from Amsterdam stood with a 


full purse in the back ground. 
sin «# * * e 
* * * * * 


** Just as the other day Mr. Somebody’s 
great porter-vat went to wreck in London 
and deluged all the streets about it, so 
would lawless mobs soon have overflowed 
the bounds of order: order once extinct, 
_ deadly enemy of all my purposes, 
then—’? 

** Then ? you hesitate.” 

** One step brings on another, and the 
rage of licentious mobs cannot be stopped 
until it has consumed itself. Upon the 
smoking ashes of the old palaces, between 
the overladen scaffold on one side and the 
charnel house on the other, blood from each 
side floating the slippery streets,—then is 
man’s put to ; then it is tried 
not by his » which he calls elo- 
quence—or by his overloaded \ memory 
which he calls knowledge: then comes into 
play the arm, and then the head: ” 

‘* And what would you have gained as 
chief of w maddening populace ? ”” 

“What should I’ have gained ? That 
sort of consideration I leave to the ‘ learn- 
ed’ and to“ ministers’ and such people: 


destruction that drove you om? For that | 


th ; your misan- 
sufficient.”’. , 7 : 
« it'tage, exll it frenzy, calhit what 


you willbat something higher it was that — 
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stood in the back. ground... A. beautiful 
picture it wes when I representedto myself 
all the great leaders, headless—and in that 
point on a level with the poor culprit that 
has just ascended the scaffold for stealing 
some half a pound of trash, This it was 
that allured me ; and the pleasure of being 
myself the decapitator ! Then worth should 
have borne the sway and merit.” 

** Merit? What sort of merit?” 

** You think a bloed-hound has none,” 
—said Nicholas, with eyes that shot fire :— 
** but he canacquire it. Heavenand Earth! 
he that has such marrow—such blood in 
his veins—such a will—such an uncon- 
querable will—he can begin a new life: he 
can be born again. Bertram, do not 
mock me when I tell you—passionate love 
has crazed my wits. See, here is a hand- 
kerchief of hers! For her sake do I curse 
my former life; for hersake, I would sink 
its memory into the depths of oceant Qh 
that I coudd! that all the waters of the ocean 
could cleanse this hand! that I could come 
up from the deep sea as pure though J 
were as helpless as an infant! Once upon 
a dreadful night—But stop! what was 
that? Did you hear no whispering from 
below? Once upon a dreadful night——.; 
Steps go there! hush! hush !” 

Bertram’s companion here suddenly drew 
his cloak from his shoulders—rolled it up 
under his arm—caught his coat-skirts un- 
der both arms—and stood, with head and 
body bent forwards, whilst his eyes seemed 
to search and traverse the dark piles of 
building from which they had issued ; his 
attitude was that of a stag, that with point- 
ed ears and with fore-feet rising for a 
bound, is looking to the thicket from which 
the noise issues that has startled him. Ber- 
tram too threw his eyes over the walls as 
far as he could to the lower part of the 
ruins; and remarked that, if any hostile 
attack were made, they should be without 
deliverance; they were shut in; and no 
egress remained except Cn would 
be pre-occupied by their assai 

** { believe I was mistaken,’’. said Ni- 
cholas, drawing his breath again, just as 
Bertram fancied he saw a stirring of the 
shadow which lay within the gateway at the 
further end. He was on the point of com- 
municating what he observed to the other, 
when_ suddenly a shot was fired. In that 
same instant Nicholas had thrown his cloak 


‘into the abyss ; and without a word spoken 


ran straight, with an agility and speed’that 


.thunderstruck Bertram, to the archway; - 


of intercepting the fugitive, Bertram now 
expected to see a struggle, as Nicholas was 
running right into the mouth of the danger... 
But in the midst of his q “he 
checked—turned to the 











chamois upon the wall below, which, bi- 
sécting the inher court, connected the 
main wall with ‘the’ outer, and then ran 
along upon the narrow ridge of this inner 
wall, interrupted as it was by holes and 
loose stones. At every instant Bertram ex- 
pected to see him fall and never rise again. 
But. the danger to Nicholas came from 
another, quarter... The pursuers, it would 
seem, had calculated on the intrepidity and 
agility of, their man, and another group of 
men him on the opposite side. No 
choice appeared left to the fugitive—but to 
surrender, or to leap down. Suddenly he 
stood still, pulled out of his belt a brace 
of pistols —tired one in each hand upon the 
antagonists who stood near to him; and, 
whilst these shrank back in sudden sur- 


prise, though no one appeared wounded, 


with incredible dexterity and speed he 

sank from, the eyes of Bertram—and disap- 

red. In a moment after Bertram thought 

>» heard a dull sound as of a heavy plunge 

amongst the rubbish below... All was then 
still. —— 

** One has burst the net,” exclaimed the 
men, “but there stands his comrade: 
and, if he prove the right one, no matter 
what becomes of the other.” So saying, 
both parties neared cautiously..to possess 
themselves of Bertram. 


What Bertram will do in this case, 
we all know: he is all civility, and 
anticipating submission; and drops 
like ripe fruit into the hands of the 
constables. Doubts however remain 
whether he is the right man: Ber- 
tram’s face and his resemblance to 
Nicholas prove now in good earnest 
unfortunate ; for an Irishman, one 
M‘Kilmary, is called upon; he holds 
up a torch to Bertram’s face, and 
instantly declares that he is Nicholas. 

A reward of 500/. being offered for 
the capture of Nicholas,—his captors 
are in high spirits. The night is 
severe : their watching had been long; 
and they had captured from one of 
the old women a basket of the con- 
traband wine. With these “ ele- 
ments” of a carouse it was not to be 
supposed they should miss it. They 
light a fire in front of the abbey: 
and such is the elevation of their spi- 
rits that they even comfort the pri- 
soner; Sampson, a constable, as- 
suring him: that in his youth he and 
others of the party had been near to 
the: gallows; and yet, for all that, 
they .were now. “ yirtuous” as he 
saw-—and men of credit in the state. 
As the. wine operates. they quarrel 
about theirclaimsinthe futuredivision 
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of the 500/.,, Bertram meantime. is 
busy with the picturesque ; wishing 
that Merlin or some other Welsh 
wizard would call up Salvator Rosa 
from his grave to sketch the fine 
composition arranged by the pro- 
digious shadows of Snowdon—the 
moonlight and. the armed men ¢a- 


rousing by their pine-wood fire within 


the gloomy shades of the abbey,—. 
when his attention is drawn by the 
heat of the quarrel. 


“ What the d——: rank and prece. 
dency has nothing to do in this: that's 
settled, and we are all to share alike.” 

** D—— your bloody eyes,” eried Samp- 
son—‘* Social distinctions in all things : it's 
as clear as sunlight in October that I, as 
leader and the man of genius, am to haye 
300/.; and you divide the other 200/, a. 
mongst you.” 

*¢ What ?” said the Irishman: ‘ 200/. 
amongst eight men ?” 

** Why, as for you, M‘Kilmary, you get 
nothing. You stayed behind and wouldn't 
venture yourself upon that wall.” 

“No: Red-hair, you sheer off,” ex- 
claimed all the rest: but Red-hair pro- 
tested against this; and almost screamed 
with wrath : 

‘** By rights I should have halfy” said 
M‘Kilmary; ** for it was I that told who 
he was.” 

‘* Not a farthing more than according to 
merit: and then your share will come 
short.”’ 

M‘Kilmary leaped up and clenched his 
fist: ‘* May the great devil swallow——." 
But scarce had he uttered a word, when 
shot was fired—then a second—a third—a 
fourth; and a wild shout arose at a little 
distance of 

** Cut them down !”’ 

Sampson had fallen back wounded ; but 
full of presence of mind, he called out to 
the Irishman—*“ Seize him, M‘Kilmary! 
seize the prisoner, or he’ll escape.” 

But M‘Kilmary had been the first to es- 
cape himself ; some others had followed: 
two of more resolution were preparing to 
execute the orders of the constable; but 
suddenly they received such severe-thrusts 
that one tumbled into the fire, and the other 
rolled over the wounded constable. An 
uproar. of shouts and curses arose: \and in 
this tumult Bertram found himself seized by 
two stout fellows who hurried. him off before 
he had time to recollect. hims —into the 
shades of a neighbouring au 
when nobody could discover them by, the 
light of the fire, they made a halt for a 
moment, and cut the cords that confined the 


r. , SOs oe s « ‘ : 
mt Take breath for 4 moitient,”  waid one 
of his conductors, ® and then away with vs 
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through thick and thin, if we escape the 
hounds.”’ 

Who it is that conducts this rescue, 
we need not say. 

« We must now see how we can 
steal through the mountains,” said 
Nicholas, and accordingly over hill 
and through thicket — lanes —and 
channels of pebbly brooks, they creep 
along. Coming at length to a wide 
heath lit up by the moon, Nicholas 
thinks it advisable that they should 
separate, and gives Bertram direc- 
tions very much d la Tony Lumpkin: 
he points out a black spot on the 
heath. Thither he must go: then 
turn to the left ; then, when he comes 
to the peat-ditch, to the right ; and 
a mile beyond he will see a little in- 
closure: and there dwells —— who, 
reader? one Mr. Valentine Skimble- 
skamble : at his house Bertram will 
find a lodging. Mr. Skimble-skam- 
ble’s Bertram is not destined to reach, 
nor indeed ever to see Mr. Skimble- 
skamble except in his dying moments. 
What follows is an interesting scene 
of night-rambling in a wild country, 
snow coming on; and reminds us so 
much 6f a youthful adventure of our 
own near Snowdon (and therefore, we 
suppose, near Griffith ap Gauvon), 
and contains beside so amusing a 
piece of impertinence about Sir Wal- 
ter Scott—that we must give it. Ber- 
tram misses the road to Mr. Skimble- 
skamble; but (as if again to assure 
him that he was not born to be 
drowned) he finds the road to the 
gallows. This gallows appears to 
be constructed upon German prin- 
ciples, something in fact like a stand 
upon a race-course: for he runs “ up 
stairs ;” and who should be at the 
top but old Mrs. Gillie Godber? She, 
poor old soul, is cooling her heels— 
croaking and playing the witch as 
usual, but again draws pity by her 
raving after her blooming boy who 
had been executed. at this very gal- 
lows 25 years ago. 

In her craziness she insists on mis- 
ok Bertram for her son: he how- 
ever declines the connexion ; in fact 
he takes her for a ghost, and takes 
himself to his heels as fast as pos- 
sible; for at best we know that his 
exchequer, of courage was not very 
rich, and it had long ago stepped 
payment ;..the author frankly. says 
that his. courage had been long buried 
(untergraben) under the events of 
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this night : with but small proses 


we fear, of. resurrection from. any 
events that are to follow. 

He took himself, as.we said,. to 
his heels ; but, as the author goes on: 

«¢ Mrs. Gillie Godber was as nim- 
ble as he, and caught him by his 
coat-lap, at the same time uttering 
these words in a heart-rending tone :” 
But we wi!] not introduce the affect- 
ing apostrophes of the poor heart- 
broken mother in this ludicrous con- 
nexion; and. we go on to say that 
“‘ while the poor creature left her 
hold of his coat to throw her withered 
arm about his neck, Bertram disen- 
gaged himself—sprang at two steps 
down the gallows’-stairs—and ran 
off winged by fear.” With or with- 
out her bull-dogs Mrs. Godber seems 
destined to have the better of Mr. 
Bertram. The crazy woman cried 
after him from the scaffold, her hair 
strearhing upon the wind : ‘‘ Gregory, 
my love—my boy! come back! The 
wind is high and stormy: and the 
snow flakes are driving—driving— 
driving. Come back, my boy-—my 
darling !” 

Bertram’s situation was now really 
somewhat alarming ; he had fled from 
imaginary terrors to real ones; all 
things considered, a braver man 
would have felt nervous. The moon- 
light was gone,—thick snow-clouds 
had muffled the sky ; the snow-storm 
had fairly set in; all traces of road 
or path had perished: the little know- 
ledge he had ever had of his bearings 
had totally gone to wreck in his 
fright at the gallows: he was on a 
wide moor filled with turf pits ; and 
the ice, which had borne a man’s 
weight before, now began to give 
way under its covering of snow. 
Ever and anon he sank up to the 
knee: he was overpowered with 
cold, hunger, thirst, fatigue, and 
terror ; ghosts and premature gibbets 
were on one side, “ virtuous” con- 
stables and blunderbusses on an- 
other. In fact he was in the con- 
dition of Bunyan’s Mr. Ready-to- 
sink. In sucha situation how what 
shall a wise man do? The learned 
differ: Mr. Bertram’s opinion’ was 
eccentric: it occurred to him that the 
best. plan would be to lie down— 
wet as he was—and allow himself to 
be. snowed up; not doubting that, 
after he was once fairly | tucked 
in” ie ‘snow, he should have @ 
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good night's rest, and. wake in very 
comfortable. condition; breakfast no 
doubt, and. the., Morning. Chronicle 
lying by his. side... At. this crisis an 
accident occurred to restore his. spi- 
rits, which with some perverse might 
have been apt to cool them. Driving 
with his head cowering through the 
storm—and blinded by the snow, he 
plunged into a peat-ditch knee-deep 
at first; but in striving to get out— 
up to his-shoulders. This cold bath 
‘‘ again stimulated the freezing powers 
of life ;” and to recover some warmth 
he beganto run. His head was held 
slanting ; and at length, to his great 
satisfaction, he runs this head of his 
“‘ plenum sed” (to borrow a classical 
expression from a youthful friend, 
i. e. learned reader, full butt) against 
a high pole: Why it gave him “ sa- 
tisfaction”’ to do this, the reader may 
guess;, Bertram knew that he had 
reached an inclosure ; and that man 
was in his neighbourhood. What 
follows is pretty from its picturesque 
touches as a sketch of a mountain 
hamlet in a snowy night. 


It was a lofty pole, such as is ordinarily 
erected upon moorish or mountainous tracts 
against the accidents of deep snow. Ber- 
tram’s hopes were realized. At a little 
distance he found a second pole, then a 
third, and a fourth, &c. until at length 
he dropped down upon a little cluster of 
cottages. He saw indeed neither house, 
nor tree, nor hedge before him: for even 
a whole village at such a time—its low 
roofs all white with snow—would not have 
been distinguishable: but he heard the 
bleating of sheep. Seldom had his heart 
throbbed with such a sudden thrill of glad- 
ness as at this sound. With hurried steps 
he advanced, and soon found a low hedge 
which without hesitation he climbed; he 
felt the outer wall of a house, but could 
not find the door. Close to the house 
however was a wooden barn, from which 
issued the bleating which had so much 
gladdened the poor wanderer. 


Now, good public, listen to this 
prince of hoaxers : 


Many a reader, when he runs over this 
chapter by his warm fire-side, or possibly 
in summer, will not forbear laughing. But 
whosoever, led by pleasure or necessity, 
has in winter roamed over a heath in the 
Scotch Highlands, and has been fairly 
mist-foundered,_knows what a blessed 
haven for the weary and’ frozen man is a 
reeking sheep-cote. The author of this 
novel ‘speaks here feelingly from personal 
#xperience: upon a romantic pedestrian 
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excursion from Edinburgh to the w 
parts of Strathnayern he once lost Sg 
in company with his friend Thomas Ban. 
ley, Esq. who departed this life, about ten 
years ago, but. will live for ever in his 
tender recollection. After wandering for 
several hours in the thickest mist upon this 
Novembry heath, and what by moorish 
ground—what by the dripping atmosphere 
being thoroughly soaked, and stiffening with, 
cold, the author and Thomas Banley, 
Esq. discovered on a declivity of the bleak 
Mount Patrick a solitary hovel. It stood 
apart from all houses or dwellings; and 
even the shepherd had on this particular 
night stolen away (probably on a love- 
tryst): however, if the shepherd was gone, 
his sheep were not: and we found about 
fifty of them in the stall, which had recently 
been littered with fine clean straw. We 
clambered over the hurdle at the door; 
and made up a warm cozy bed>for our- 
selves amongst the peaceful animals, 
Many times after in succeeding years 
Thomas. Banley, - assured me—that, 
although he had in India (as is well known 
to the public) enjoyed all the luxuries of a 
Nabob whilst he served in those regions 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley, yet never 
had any Indian bed becn so voluptuous to 
him as that straw-bed amongst the sheep 
upon the wilds of Mount Patrick. 


We perfectly doat upon this gay 
fellow—with his airy impudence and 
his “‘ Thomas Banley, Esq.’-—But 
to return to Bertram : 


To his delight Bertram found 
the door of the barn only latched: without 
noise he opened it just wide enough to ad- 
mit his person, and then closed it again 
cautiously, climbing over the great hurdle 
which barricadoed the entrance. roa 
groped along in a stooping posture—tee 
his way 4 the d, as he advanced 
with his hands; but, spite of all his pre- 
caution, the sheep were disturbed ; they 
fled from him. bleating tumultuously, as 
commonly happens when a stranger i- 
trudes amongst them, and crowded to the 
furthest corner of the barn. Much greater 
was his alarm however when all at once he 
stumbled with his hands u 


with sudden dation ; drew in his 
breath ; and kept himself as still as death. 

Thomas Banley, Esq. would not 
have liked such strange flesh as this 
amongst his mutton. 

But ing by the hard and uniform 
wa ci ta Sela a th 
found sleep, he stepped carefully over him, 
and sought a soft and wann bed in the 7- 
motest corner of the “barn)°! L he 
found means to conciliate the ginal te- 
nants of the barn ; and-in ho long. sune two 
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fieecy lambs couched ‘beside him; and he 
was forced to confess that after the fatigues 
of such a day no bed could have been 
more grateful or luxurious. 

We are not sure of that: on the 
night of our snowy wanderings about 
Snowdon, except the gallows and 
Mrs. Godber, we had most of Mr. 
Bertram’s calamities: but it strikes us 
that we had a far better bed; bed-fel- 
lows as innocent, and no such guilty 
neighbour as Mr. Bertram will be 
found to have. Cold and perishing 
we crept about midnight into a lair 
where two little Auman lambs were 
couching,—little things of five and 
six years old, with rosy lips and 
snowy arms which they curled about 
our neck (which was also snowy, 
more so indeed than we could have 
wished). Think what a heaven of 
luxury on a winter's night for a man 
who had been buffeting for six hours 
with a. snow storm,—to have two 
such little warm mountaineers nest- 
ling about him, that never dreamed 
what a wolf of a reviewer they had 
between them. However we had 
not commenced reviewing at that 
day ; nor can they, we fear, at this 
day be lambs: for it was twenty-two 
years ago! and they are now but 
mgr one in our memory, and have 
ong since passed into the equipage of 
our dreams.—At this same cottage 
perhaps it was that Mr. Bertram 
slept: but he slept in the barn: and 
possibly had as good a night as our- 
selves; though it would have trou- 
bled his rest, if he had known all 
that we know: for that same “long 
human body,” which is stretched on 
the ground, to our certain knowledge 
belongs. to a murderer ; and one too 
that has recently committed a mur- 
der. Luckily for his peace, Mr. Ber- 
tram knew not then, nor perhaps did 
he ever know, what companion he 
had: the murderer slept harmlessly 
under the same roof, and had de- 
parted long before Mr. Bertram was 
ready for turning out. 

The next morning’s scene is  na- 
tural and interesting... ‘The males of 
the family, all but ‘one «imbecile old 
man, are absent: the women and 

Idren. are standing about Bertram 
and .gazing upon, him with. looks of 
pity.and surprize, but. blended with 
a lurking terroriand: icion which 
alarm him. .. The fact is that a faith- 
ful dog: has been found killed in the 
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morning; and the family reasonably 
charge this savage act upon Bertram. 
The children, who mourn for their fa- 
vourite, view Bertram with an eye of 
aversion: but the women, as women 
will do in such cases, suffer their 
compassion for his youth and ‘his 
distress to prevail ; and, though shy, 
are hospitable and kind. After break- 
fast, Bertram makes signs that he is 
going: on which a whispering and 
symptoms of opposition arise: which 
in fact proceed from the reluctance 
of the women, in spite of their dis- 
pleasure, to allow him to run'into a 
snare: but Bertram explains their 
behaviour in the very opposite sense, 
and persists in departing: ’ upon 
which an ill-looking fellow from the 
neighbourhood, who had dropped in 
a little before, and had been eyeing 
him keenly, offers himself as guide 
to M***. Bertram, who had mark- 
ed his scrutiny, can find however no 
decent pretext for declining his ser- 
vices ; and they depart ‘together. 
Turning suddenly ‘round’ wpon his 
guide, Bertram detects him applying 
a-measure to his footmarks. ..When 
we mention that this guide was Kil- 
marey who had tracked Bertram’s 
night rambles through the snow: to 
the barn door, and was now engaged 
in identifying the two sets of foot- 
steps, we suppose every reader will 
ey the ig ber At a signal from 
ilmarey a body of mounted con- 
stables appear, who again make 
Bertram their prisoner. From the 
rude style in which they ‘carry him 
off, it would seem that they were 
disposed to anticipate the gallows: 
but at the top of the _ ill they 
find an 1 carriage and a magi 
trate de: ihe box waiting for the GH 
soner. This magistrate is Alderman 
Gravesand, and a person of some 
little consequence in the novel. Na- 
turally energetic and inclining to a 
“vigor beyond the law,” he deter- 
mines to parade his contempt for the 


radical populace of M *** by carry- 
ing his prisoner cere é Cen- 
tre of the town, instead of. sending 


for horses to meet him in the,out- 
skirts, and taking a bye road 
ed by a constable of cooler. j 
The mob see through his meaning; 
and..are on) other accounts: favour- 
ably di to the prisoner, ~vhom 
they believe to be in custody’ for 
smuggling. Here then commendés 2 
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furious riot, in which Dulberry figures 
in all his glory: he harangues the 
mob from the inn window, whilst 
the horses are changing: and, a 
drunken man having laid himself 
across the middle of the street, he 
conjures them all to follow his ex- 
ample; for that “by Magna Charta 
every Englishman was entitled to 
stretch himself in the mud where and 
when he would ; the * bill of rights’ 
said nothing to the contrary: and at 
his peril be it, if the magistrate ae 
sumed to drive over them.” Dul- 
berry is not much listened to: but 
the work proceeds: brick-bats be- 
gin to fly ; the traces of the barouche 
are cut: the constables are attacked: 
the riot act is read; and the stern 
Alderman himself is alarmed, and 
disposed to treat. But Dulberry is 
again destined to be disappointed in 
his dearest hopes, and the Alderman 
again restored to his system of vigor, 
by the “ hoofs of dragoons:” the 
scenes which follow, until the final 
consignment of the prisoner to a 
dungeon, showing considerable spirit 
in the selection of circumstances,— 
we translate :— 


In this crisis thinking it prudent to sus- 
pend his natural love of violence and domi- 
neering, the Alderman had resorted to gent- 
ler methods, and was most awkwardly play- 
ing the gracious conciliator, and amiably ex- 
postulating with an infuriated mob that 
would not listen to a syllable he said. For- 
tunately for him his security depended on 
arguments a little more efficacious. At 
this moment a trampling of horses was 
heard; words of command could be dis- 
tinguished in military language; and 
amidst a general cry of ‘** The red coats! 
the red coats!” a squadron of dragoons 
was seen advancing rapidly along the street. 
The mob gave way in a moment, and re- 
tired into the houses and side alleys. Just 
at this moment a bold fellow had knocked 
the wounded constable backwards, and was 
in the act of seizing firm hold of Bertram, 
—when the commanding officer rode up 
and with the flat of his sabre struck him so 
violently over the head and shoulders that 
he rolled into the mud, but retained how- 
ever presence of mind enough to retire with- 
in a party of his friends. 

In a few minutes the officer had succeed- 
ed in coy in Pongecy : he now took the 

risoner e mer and mounted 


im behind a dragoon. His hands, which 
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had hitherto been tied to his back, were for 
a moment unfettered—in order that. he 
might clasp the dragoon’s body; which 
done, they were again secured by ropes to 
the pommel of the saddle. These arrange. 
ments made,—the. whole cavalcade ac. 
qungeaien by ogy constables drew off at 
a rapid pace to city gates. Under 
this third variety in the style of his 
escort, Bertram began to experience great 
fatigue and suffering. Without any halt, 
or a word speaking, the cavalry proceeded 
at a long trot for two hours along a well. 
beaten road. On reaching a wretched pot. 
house however, necessity obliged them to 
make a short halt and to take such refresh. 
ments as the place afforded. To the com- 
passion of a dragoon Bertram was here in. 
debted for a dram ; and he was allowed to 
stretch himself at length on the floor of the 
house and to take a little sleep. From this 
however he was soon roused by the gingling 
of spurs; roughly shaken up; and mounted 
again in the former fashion behind the dra- 
goon. It was now dark ; a night-storm was 
beginning to rise; and it appeared to the 
prisoner as though the road were approach- 
ing the coast. The air grew colder and 
colder, the wind more piercing, and Bert- 
ram—whose situation made all change of 
posture impossible—felt as though he could 
not long hold out against the benumbing 
rigor of the frost. So much was his firm- 
ness subdued, that he could not forbear 
expressing his suffering by inarticulate 
moans. The dragoon, who rode before 
him, was touched with compassion and 
gave him a draught out of -his ram flask. 
The strength, given by spirituous liquors to 
a@ person under the action of frost, is noto- 
riously but momentary and leaves the suf- 
ferer exposed to an immediate and more 
dangerous reaction of the frost. This 
effect Bertram experienced: a pleasant 
sensation to steal over him; one 
limb n to stiffen after another; and 
his vital powers had no longer ‘energy 
enough to resist the seductive approaches of 
sleep. At this moment an accident saved 
him. The whole troop, pulled -up 
abruptly; and at the same instant a 
piercing cry for help, and a violent tramp- 
ling of horses’ hoots, roused Bertram from 
his stupefaction. 


The accident. was this : a, trooper 
had missed the line of the road, and 
was in the act of driving his horse 
over a precipice which overhung the 
sea-coast ; but the horse clung by 
his fore-feet, which had fortunately 
been rough-shod,* . to a tablet of 
hanging rock which had fortunate- 





* Rough-shod, in the 


original “ beschlagen.” The technical term) ahatigs he 


gentlemen of the stable-yard in England, is—“ sharped.”'' We doubt whether’ thert is 


any classical term extant for this operation, so familiar to horsemen in frosty weatlier! ” 
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ly been smooth-shod with an enamel 
of ice. His comrades immediate- 
ly deliver the pendulous dra- 
goon. But the shock had roused 
Bertram; and he is still further 
roused by the character of the road 
on which his eyes open from his brief 
siumber. A picturesque sketch of 
this, which closes the chapter and 
carries us just half-way through the 
novel, we shall extract :— 


The road, as Bertram now became 
aware, wound upwards along the extreme 
edge of the rocky barrier which rose ab- 
ruptly from the sea-coast. In the murky 
depths below he saw nothing but lights 
tossing up and down, gleaming at intervals, 
and then buried in sudden darkness—the 
lights probably of vessels driving before 
wind and weather in a heavy sea. The 
storm was now in its strength on the sea- 
quarter. The clouds had parted. before the 
wind; and a pale gleam of the moon sud- 
deuly betrayed to the prisoner the spectacle 
of a billowy sea below him, the iron bar- 
rier of rocky coast, and at some distance 
above him the gothic towers and turrets of 
an old castle running out as it were over 
the sea itself upon one of the bold pro- 
minences of the cliffs. The sharp lines of 
this aerial pile of building were boldly re- 
lieved upon the sky which now began to be 
overspread with moonlight. To this castle 
their route was obviously directed.. But 
danger still threatened them: the road was 
harrow and steep; the wind blustered ; 
and gusty squalls at intervals threatened to 
upset both horse and rider into the. abyss. 
However the well-trained horses overcame 
all difficulties; at length the head of the 
troop reached the castle; and the foremost 
dragoon seizing @ vast iron knocker struck 
the steel-plated gate so powerfully, that the 
echo on a more quiet night would have 
startled all the birds ia the adjacent: woods 
for two * miles round. ; 


_The ceremonies of reception ‘are 
given; after which comes the scene 
which follows :— rr 

Passing through a long and windi 
gate-way, feebly Uluminated. by two i 
thorns, they stood at the ig all a deep 
abyss. It was apparently a chasm in the 
rock that had been ttrned to aécount by 
the original founder of the castle, as a Tia- 
tural and im e moat; far beyond it 
rose @ lofty wall studded with loop-holes 
and towers—that necessarily overlooked 
se pear. sans outer works 

rough whi had passed. At a sig- 
nal from the old ,man.a draw-bridge on 
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Crossing this they entered a small 
rounded by a large but ‘shapeless pile of 
building, which gave little sign externally of 
much intercourse with the living world’; here 
and there however from ‘its small and lofty 
windows, sunk in the massy stone<work, 
a dull light was seen to twinkle; and) as 
far as the lanthorn would allow him td gee,, 
Bertram observed every where the marks 
of hoary antiquity, Here the officer quit, 
ted them, having first given some orders to. 
the two dragoons in an under voice. 

The termination of their course was not 
yet reached. The warden opened, at the 
further end of the court, 4 little ‘gate ¢ 
through this, and by a narrow ‘arched pas- 
sage which the dragoons could only pass 
by stooping, they reachéd at length a kind 
of guard-room which through two. holes 
pierced in the wall received some light— 
at this time but fecbly dispensed, by the 
moon. This room, it was-clear, lay.near, 
to the sea-shore; for the wind without, 
seemed as if it would shake the foundations, 
of the walls. The old man searched anxi- 
ously in his bundle of Keys and ‘at length 
applied an old rusty key to the door-lock. 
Not without visible signs of atixiety he 
then proceeded to unlatch the door. But 
scarce had he half performed his work, 
when the storm spared him the other half 
by driving the door in upon hint and stretch 
ing him at his length upon the floor. 

Below them at an immense depth, lay 
the raging sea—luridly illuminated by the 
moon which Jooked out from the’ storm. 
rent clouds. The surfsent upwards a deaf- 
ening roar, although the raving of the. wind 
seemed to struggle for the upper hand. 
This aerial gate led t a little cell which 
thight not unjustly have been nanied the 
house of death. From the rocky wall, 
upon which the guard-room stood, ran out 
at right angles into the sea a curtain of 
granite—so narrow that its utmost breadth 
hardly amounted to five feet, and resem- 
bling an artificial terrace or corridor that 
had. been thrown by the bold architect 
across the awful abyss to a mighty. pile of 
rock that rose like a column from. the. very 
middle of the waves., About a hundred 
feet from the shore this gallery terminated 
in a circular tower, which—if the connect- 
ing terrace had fallen in—would haye look - 
ed like the work of a magician, This 
small corridor appeared the more dreadful, 
because the raging element below had long 
since forced a Passage beneath it; and, the 
reach being continually widened’ by the 
equinoctial storms, it was at length so far 
undermined that it seemed to hang like an 


archway in the ait; and, the narrow, cause 





* The German,‘ translator ”’ adds ine note‘ two English wiles.’ A very ne- 
To’ caution; fer two German miles would have made the knocker. equal,to.,"Pem, 9 
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BAY, miglt now. with some propriety be 
termed a sea-bridge, 

The rude dragoons even looked out 
with awe upon the dreadful spectacle which 
lny before and below. One of them step- 

with folded arms to the door-way, 
ked out im silence, and then shaking 
his head said—- 

** So then that’s the round house he 
must be catried to?” 

“* Aye,” said the old man (who had 
now raised himself from the floor ;) ** des- 
perate offenders are always lodged there.” 

** By G—,” replied the dragoon, ‘‘ at 
Vittoria I rode down the whole line of a 
French battalion that was firing by pla- 
toons: there’s not a pin to choose between 
such service as fhat and crossing such a 
d—d bridge in a gale of wind like this. 
Nothing but a miracle can save us.” 

*¢ What the h—Il!” said the other 
dragoon,—** this fellow is to be killed at 
any rate; so he’s out of the risk: but 
must we run the hazard of our lives just to 
clap a fellow like him in prison? I’m as 
bold as another when I see reason : but I'll 
have some hire, I'll have value down, if I 
am to stand this risk.” 

** Oh! it’s impossible,” cried the first 
constable—“* no man can stand up against 
the wind on such a devil's gallery: it has 
no banisters, you see.” 

** Shall we pitch the fellow down be- 
low ?”” said the second constable. 

** I have nothing to say against it,” re- 
plied one of the dragoons. 

“© Nor I,” said the other, ** but then 
mind—we must tell no tales.” 

** Oh! as to that, you know,” said the 
first constable, ‘‘ we shall say the wind 
carried him out of our hands ; and I sup- 
pose there’s no cock will crow against us 
when the job’s done.” 

** And besides it is no sin,” observed 
the second; “for hang he must; that’s 
settled ; such a villain as him can do no 
less. So, as matters stand, I don’t see but 
it will be doing him a good turn to toss 
him into the water.” 

Unanimous as they were in the plan, 
they differed about the execution; none 
choosing to lay hands on the prisoner first. 
And very seasonably a zealous friend to 
Bertram stepped forward in the person of 
the warden. He protested that, as the pri- 
soner was confided to his care, he must 
and would inform against them unless they 
flung Aim down also. Under this dilemma, 
they chose rather to face again the perils of 
Vittoria. They fetched stout ropes, and 
fastened them about themselves and the 
extremity of the door-post. That done, 
the constables out first, the old man 
in the centre, and after them the two dra- 
goons taking the prisoner firmly under 
their arms: Sore blasts of wind were 
terrifically violent ; and Bertram, ashe looked 





down. u the sea which raged on 
sides below him, felt himself gidd oe 
the dragoons dragged him across. The old 
man had already opened the tower, and 
Bertram heard chains rattling. They led 
him down several steps, cut the ropes in 
two which confined him, but in their stead 
put heavy and rusty fetters about his fee 
and swollen hands. The five agents of 
police then remounted the steps; the door 
was shut; and the sound of bolts, locks, 
and chains, announced to the prisoner that 
he was left to his own solitary thoughts. 


This, by the way, is somewhat of 
a libel upon human nature: if four 
men could with so much levity dis- 
pose of a prisoner to whom they had 
no enmity, what becomes of those 
prisoners to whom they have a na- 


‘tional hatred? British dragoons be- 


sides are not usually suspected of de- 
clining any service on the plea of 
danger ; which, great as it was, did 
not (as the reader soon finds) deter a 
timid young lady from crossing the 
same gallery on the same night. Ber- 
tram has fallen asleep, and is dream- 
ing of spring and green fields ; when 
he is suddenly wakened by the dreary 
howling of the wintry wind: to his 
sstorlehaieut he perceives a dim light 
in his cell, and a young lady wrapt 
up in furs standing at a little dist- 
ance ; her he recognizes as the same 
whose beauty and touching expres- 
sion of grief had drawn all eyes on 
St. David’s day. She, who believes 
him to be Nicholas, and has not light 
enough to discover her error, comes 
to return a letter of frantic passion 
which she had lately received from 
that lawless person—to furnish him 
with money—and to conjure him to 
think of her no more, and to use the 
means of escape which she will do 
her best to put in his way. Before he 
has time to answer, she opens the 
door where an officer = gh waiting 
to conduct her across the bridge, and 
vanishes. To this officer, Sir Charles 
Davenant, she confides her distress 
and her wishes. Sir Charles has too 
much honour to betray her, but 
declines to interpose between the 
gallows and one whom he thinks so 
well fitted to adorn it. In her an- 
guish she addresses herself to her 
own maid, an amiable girl, who calls 
upon her lover to assist. He w 

has deep obligations and attachment 
to Nicholas would have needed no 
such stimulus to such a service: but 
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he happens secretly to know that the 
prisoner is not Nicholas. Mr. Ber- 
tram therefore stands a fair chance 
for a long confinement: but is deli- 
yered in, consequence of a_ scene 
which would be very effective in a 
melodrama. For this the way is 
paved by a previous scene of high 
« fun.” Dulberry has taken it into his 
head to stroll up to the castle gate: 
his usual Jeremiades about “ Castle- 
reagh’s hussars,” “ Manchester mas- 
sacres,’ and * hoofs of dragoons” 
are not likely to recommend him to 
the present garrison: the dragoons 
issue, and get to all sorts of pleasant 
ames with the poor reformer. They 
form a ring, and send round this 
shining light of politics from hand to 
hand like so many Aapradngopor. 
Dulberry’s piercing invocations of 
the “ Habeas Corpus Act” alarm 
the castle, and Sir Morgan himself 
issues on the battlements above. 
And now “ great deeds would have 
ensued” we were in hopes,—the two 
bores having at length met as for a 
solemn engagement. But this en- 
gagement is short. Each however 
has time to launch his respective 
piece of insanity at the other. Dul- 
berry from below lodges his complaint 
against the dragoons, adding that 
they had tossed his white hat into the 
sea—and had also violated the Great 
Charter by preventing him from 
drowning himself. Upon which the 
baronet from above replies that he 
had no objection to his drowning 
himself, none at all, but will never 
allow that a ragged Manchester ra- 
dical shall pollute the water at his 
castle gates which had been hallowed 
by so many of his illustrious ances- 
tors, who had there been used to pre- 
cipitate themselves or their great 
Saxon prisoners. He therefore ap- 
proves what the dragoons had done. 

ulberry rejoins by accusing Sir 
Morgan of high treason upon a cer- 
tain statute of the Second of Queen 
Elizabeth made in behalf of ‘ those 
of the reformed faith” which he ap- 
plies to the benefit of the Manchester 
reformers. All present are scan- 
dalized at such language addressed 
to the old Walladmor on his own 
castle walls: both dragoons, and Sir 
Morgan’s household, join in snow- 
balling Dulberry, and a_ scene. of 
uproarious fun succeeds; every soul 
in the castle has issued to witness or 


partake in these “ high jinks” with 
Dulberry: it is dusk; the castle- 
gates are left. unguarded; and. a 
stranger muffled up in a cloak slips 
in to a long saloon, where he finds 
Sir Morgan alone. Sir. Morgan, 
seeing a dusky figure standing in si- 
lence, is at first disposed to take it 
for the ghost of Rhees ap Meredith : 
but the stranger explains that he 
comes to vindicate the innocence of 
Bertram, and to demand his libera- 
tion, for that he is not the true Ni- 
cholas, however strikingly he resem- 
bles him. ‘“ But what vouchers,” 
Sir Morgan asks, ‘ can he give for 
all this; what security?” 


*¢ Security !—You would have security ? 
Well, you shall. Do you remember that 
time, when the great Dutch ship was cruiz- 
ing off the coast, and the landing of the 
crew was nightly expected ?” 

‘© T remember it well; for at that time 
I had beset the coast with faithful fol- 
lowers: and once or twice I watched my- 
self all night through.” 

* Yrue: and on the 29th of September 
you were lying upon your arms behind 
Arthur’s pillar. About midnight a man 
in the uniform of a sea-fencible joined you: 
and you may remember some conversation 
you had with him?” 

Had Sir M. Walladmor been addicted 
to trembling, he would now have trem- 
bled: with earnest gaze, and outstretched 
arms, he listened without speaking to the 
stranger, who continued: ‘ You talked 
together, until the moon was setting; and 
then, when the work was done—Sir Mor- 
gan—when the work was done, a shot was 
fired: and in the twinkling of an eye up 
sprang the sea-fencible, as I do now— 
and he cried aloud, as I do now, Fare- 
well! Sir Morgan Walladmor!”” And so 
saying the stranger threw open his cloak, 
discovering underneath a dirk and a brace 
of pistols ; and at the same time, with an 
impressive gesture, he raised his cap from 
his head. 

“ Tt is Nicholas!” exclaimed the ba- 
ronet. 
~ $6 At your service, Sir Morgan Wallad- 
mor. Do you now believe that your pri- 
soner is innocent ?” 


Sir Morgan threatens to detain 
him: but Nicholas has the command 
of the door, and convinces Sir Morgan 
that he has taken his measures well. 


‘‘ Grey hairs I reverence: and to. you 
lagerteviens least of all men, do I -bear 
ice: though eft, God knows, in my, 
young days, old Sir, you. have cost mean 
ague-fit.”” roalur® yideottins 
He folded his cloak ; looked once again 
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upon the old man: and with an aspect, in 
which some defiance was . blended with 
a deep-sorrow that could not be mis- 
taken, he turned away slowly with the 
words—~** Farewell !—Gladly, Sir Morgan, 
lL would offer you my hand: but that in 
this world is not to be: a Walladmor does 
not give his hand to an outlaw !”’ 

Sir Morgan was confounded : he looked 
on whilst the bold offender with tranquil 
steps moved down the whole length of the 
saloon, opened the folding doors, and va- 
nished. Sir Morgan was still numbering 
the steps of the departing visitor, as he 
descended the great stair-case ; and the last 
echo. had reached bis ear from the remote 
windings of the castle chanabers, whilst he 
was vet unresolved what course he should 
pursuc, 


Bertram is now set at liberty ; be- 
comes the guest and favourite of Sir 
Morgan: and Nicholas is no more 
heard of for some months. At length 
spring comes on, and Nicholas is 
again on the scene. He suspects 
that Bertram is making love to Miss 
Walladmor; becomes more fran- 
tic than ever from jealousy ; writes 
a letter to Bertram, and tells him 
that—if that were true—it would 
cancel a thousandfold all obligations 
to him; and finally, having vow a 
staunch party of smuggling Jads un- 
der him, meditates an attack on 
Walladmor Castle. Sir Morgan has 
this intention betrayed to him whilst 
he is on a sea excursion: he returns 
hastily ; is in some danger of a sea- 
fight ; and in a heavy gale of wind, 
which comes on at dusk, loses one of 
his boats. Miss Walladmor’s maid 
perishes In spite of the fearless exer- 
tions of her lover to save her—(by 
the bye, having so few young women 
in his novel, the author should have 
been more careful of them): but Miss 
Walladmor herself is saved by Ber- 
tram: which enables us to make a 
classical allusion to Tooke’s Pan- 
theon ; viz. that as Anteus recover- 
ed strength in his ‘turn-up’ with 
Hercules by touching his mother 
earth, so doth Mr. Bertram, whose 


vocation otherwise is not heroism 
never fail to resume his courage and 
generosity when he is fairly drenched 
in salt water. 

Sir Morgan finds that an attack 
has taken place in his absence, through 
some error in the information of Nj. 
cholas, and has been defeated. A 
second attack is known to be medi- 
tated in a few hours. But, on this 
same evening, Nicholas falls in with 
and engages a body of dragoons com- 
manded by Sir Charles Davenant. 
The action is sharp and bloody; but 
Sir Charles defeats him, and almost 
annihilates his party. The conse- 
quence is that about midnight Ni- 
cholas presents himself at the gate of 
Walladmor castle—knocks—is ad- 
mitted—walks into the midst of Sir 
Morgan's guests banqueting in the 
great hall, and in a robber-Moor-like 
scene —the groupes and attitudes of 
which are well studied for effect— 
surrenders himself, as a man now 
without hope and careless of life. 

Next comes down a special com- 
mission to try him: the morning is 
come: all the world are flocking to 
his trial: the judge has robed: the 
court is set: the jury are swom; 
there is not room left for a bodkin to 
be wedged into the crowd: smug- 
glers ever: and pirates have ventured 
into the audience ; and Captain le 
Harnois himself has risen from the 
dead, and is supposed to be im court. 
At this point the author takes upon 
him to quiz some of our English 
foibles: Beiting goes ‘on in open 
court: 15 to 1 are offered that Ni- 
cholas does not “ show the white 
feather,” and various odds upon other 
contingencies. How the indictment 
is laid, we are not very clearly in- 
formed: but from the speeches of 
counsel it is manifest that some case 
of treason (whether Cato-strect 1s 
not said) is the main count. The 
counsel for the prisoner, who is called 
‘© Master Pritchard,”* makes a very 
long speech; so long—that, if any- 





* In general the author is better read in Hollinshed, &c. than in books of more modern 
costume, By the way, Master P. quotes Eschylus: and we observe that the author ap- 


proves of this—on the ground that it tended to 


w dust in the eyes of the court-—* not 


one of whom, as ill-natured Leumund asserts (der bise Leumund), understood a word of 
what he was saying.” We know not Mr. Leumund (i. e, English reader, Mr, Sneety) 
sor Mrs. Candor his sister; nor much desire to know him ; but we suppose he has + 


some story of Parson Adams and /schylus. Things are changed 


however since then: 


amongst other improvements in England since the days of Parson Adams, we. observe 


that Swedish turnips have improved—Welsh geography has improved—and Greek bas 
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thing should happen to either of the 
consuls, he will bea very proper can- 
didate for ** surrogation.” However, 
his defence is very fair ; and he does 
well to insist much on the madness of 
Nicholas. He tells the jury that it 
was notorious that a passionate at- 
tachment to a distinguished youn 
Jady in the gy ae pnw had turn 
the prisoner’s brain ; regrets that he 
was not allowed to call for her evi- 
dence and that of her uncle; and 
that he had it not in his power to 
subpena certain persons from the 
Continent who could have given de- 
cisive testimony to the insanity of the 
prisoner for some time back. Here 
the Judge interrupts him, and begs 
him not to proceed on a topic which 
without evidence could be of no 
service to the prisoner, and inflict 
iresh wounds on an eminent family 
whose peace of mind had already 
suffered too deeply. At this moment 
an out-break of frenzy from Nicho- 
las, on the allusions to Miss Wallad- 
mor, whose name he wishes to keep 
clear of all attaint, does something to 
support the statements of his counsel: 
which he fails not to press upon the 
jury. At length Master Pritchard 
has perorated : the prisoner has made 
his bold detence,in which the only 
thing that looks like a disposition 
to conciliate the jury is a slight allu- 
sion to his own unhappy Grocdiid 
amongst pirates which had taught 
him little respect for human laws. 
Night is come, and the jury have re- 
tired to consider of their verdict. 
Betting now recommences with great 
spirit: any odds that Nicholas is 
game to the last step of the gallows 
ladder, if indeed he should come thi- 
ther: but a young nobleman offers a 
100 guineas to 100 that the jury ac- 
quit him: we are not told whether 
the judge takes this bet. All this in 
open court: close behind the prisoner 
goes on this little conversation : 


** A stout fellow! by G—: he'll need 
no stones in his pocket to tighten the 
noose.” 
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' Is his body sold? ” 

“ Oh no! he’s to be dissected here.” 

** Dissected ? Oh that’s all my eye. 
Maybe they’!l cuta little into the skin just 
to comply with the law: but take my word 
for it, hell be sent to London: the Lon- 
doners wouldn’t’ miss such a sight for 
something. And his skeleton will be kept 
in the British Museum.” 

** Aye, but I hear,” said a third, ‘* that 
the Fressological * Society of Edinburgh has 
bought him.” 

** Fressological! You mean Phrenolo- 
gical: I know it very well: Sir Walter 
Scott’s the president.” 

“ Well, fress or phrenological, for aught 
Icare: but I hear they say that he has got 
the organ of smuggling in his skull, and 
was born to be hanged.”’ 

Shift the scene, reader, before the 
jury bring in their verdict, to Wal- 
ladmor castle. Here is Sir Morgan 
sitting alone, having already on cer- 
tain accounts a deep interest in Ni- 
cholas, and some misgivings. At 
this moment steals in Gillie Godber : 
all is now accomplished: her day is 
come at last, the day she has been 
preparing through 25 long years; 
and the luxury of her vengeance is 
pasmacts Knowing that it is now too 

ate for Sir Morgan to interfere, she 
gives him satisfactory proof that Ni- 
cholas is his son—whom she had 
stolen in the very hour of his_ birth, 
and had delivered to the captain of a 
smuggling vessel. At the same mo- 
ment enters Sir C. Davenant: “ What 
is the verdict?” exclaims Sir More 
gan, “ Guilty!” judgment has passed: 
the prisoner is to be executed on the 
following morning: and, to prevent 
a rescue, the sheriff has resolved to 
lodge him for this night in Wallad- 
mor castle. Sir Morgan bears. all 
with dignity and apparent firmness ; 
and resolves not to see his son until 
after his death. 

Now then we come to the winding 
up. «And the question is—how shall 
we dispose of the bold criminal? 
Shall he die ?>—We have had one ob- 
stinate attempt on his life by drown- 
ing in the first chapter: and here in 
the last volume we have 12 men 





improved, So that, as betting is the fashion, and supposing the case to admit of any 


decision, we would gladly s 


e 10 guineas to 1 with our German friend that out of the 


first 12 barristers we should see in Westminster Hall we would produce 4 that should 
work through a chorus of the Agamemnon ; not so well as Mr. Symmons, or Mr. Von 


Humboldt ; but yet taliter 


good an editor as Mr. Schiitz. 
* “ Fressological :”” there isa sort of joke in this mistake to German ear, which it is 
searcely worth while to explain. 


qualiter : and one of the four perhaps that would puzzle as 
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combining im another attempt upon 
his life by hanging: shall this be to- 
lerated? The scenes which follow 
are so turfulttous and full of action 
that we have no space left for them. 
Suffice it to say that Nicholas is for 
this night safely lodged in the “ house 
of death”—before he can escape, he 
has the aerial corridor to pass, and 
the guard room full of dragoons ; and 
the sheriff flatters himself all is safe. 
« The ides of March are come:” 
saith he: yes, Sheriff, but not passed. 
More than one heart still clings to 
the guilty Nicholas: steps are mov- 
ing in the darkness for his delive- 
rance; and hands are at his service 
(to use the language of a metrical 
romance) “ more than either two or 
three.” There is an old prophecy 
attached to Walladmor Castle: 


When black men storm the outer door, * 
Joy shall come to Walladmor. 


How ‘that should be, the reader 
will think it hard to guess. All, we 
shall say, is this: that, as the sheriff 
of Nottingham in well-known days 
was often foiled, we see no reason 
why a Welsh sheriff should hope for 
eternal success; that the British 
Museum is quite rich enough to bear 
a single disappointment; and that 
the Phrenological Society of Edin- 
burgh may chance, like Mecca wait- 
ing for her caravan, to “ sicken at 
the long delay.” There are such 
things as smuggling vessels full of 
meu from every climate under hea- 
ven: and even amongst enemies 
there may be some friends: and Sir 
C. Davenant and his dragoons may 
chance to find more work than they can 
manage: and we are in the hands of 
a fine scenical artist for arranging 
grand situations; and he may con- 
trive, just as all things hasten to a 
conclusion, to give us another great 
discovery or dvayrvwping; and he may 
bring all his people upon the stage 
together, and groupe them in the 
finest attitudes for parting and for- 
giveness ; and show South America 
in the back ground for any bold man 
that has a character to whitewash ; 
and then drop the curtain upon us 
all; and call upon us for a “ Plau- 
dite!” with three times three for the 
gay hoaxer and for “ Wattapmor!” 





Thus, mounted sometimes en eroupe 
behind the novelist in character of 
translator, sometimes flying on the 
wings of abridgment,—we have given 
a rapid sketch of the German novel. 
We are now expected perhaps by 
some readers to put on the black vel. 
vet, and pronounce judgment. But 
the truth is this: novel reading is so 
purely a piece of sensuality (elegant 
sensuality no doubt), that most read- 
ers resent the impertinence of critj- 
cism in such a case, as much as he 
who sits down to a carouse of im- 
mortal wine resents a medical intru- 
sion: the day after he may bear it; 
but not when he is imbibing the nec- 
tar, preparing to imbibe it, or having 


just imbibed it. In any of these 


cases it is prudent in the medical 
friend to keep out of his way. The 
reader sees, without our telling him, 
that there is great life and stir in the 
movement of the story ; much dra- 
matic skill in devising situations ; 
and an interest given to some of the 
characters, beyond the mere interest 
of the action, by the passions which 
move them. ‘Two indulgencies how- 
ever we must suggest to the reader: 
Ist with regard to Cato-street, he 
must consider that distance of place 
has the mellowing effect of distance 
in time ; and that what might be bad 
taste or coarseness, in any of us—is 
less so in a German who did not 
stand so near to it as we, and to 
whom imperfect knowledge abstracts 
many of those circumstances which 
make the recollection of it to us pain- 
ful or revolting. Secondly we must 
allow for errors of manners, or feel- 
ings, in costuming the parts: these 
are not at all greater than in many of 
our own novels of high credit: 
though more obtrusively forced upon 
our notice, because the manners 
painted happen to be our own. And 
all this it will he the translator's duty 
toremove. As to the anachronisms, 
we doubt whether they are not de- 
signed. Sir C. Davenant of the year 
1822 is said to be the son of the ce- 
lebrated Sir William Davenant: con- 
sequently, he is (according to ancient 
scandal) by possibility the grandson 
of Shakspeare, who died in 1616: 
either son, or papa therefore, must 
have had a tolerable allowance of 
life. Bangor Abbey we have noticed 





* Gate properly (/hor) ; but, for rhyme’s sake, door. 
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already. And there is a battle (not 
in the story of the novel, but in one 
of Sir Morgan’s long stories) in which 
we verily believe as many different 
centuries take a part as in the famous 
drama of the Antijacobia. The Tem- 
lars are there ; all sorts of Saxons 
and Welshmen are there: Rhees ap 
Meredith is there: (and we all know 
whereabouts he dates:) and a very 
conspicuous part by the way is play- 
ed by two Earls of Chester and Siop. 
Now the Earl of Chester (God bless 
him!) is still a prosperous gentleman 
in this world; we read of his Lord- 
ship daily in the Morning Herald: 
and he generally does bring a very 
considerable weight to any side he 
takes in the battles of this world. 
But who is his cousin of Slop? Is he 
by syncope for Salop, i. e. Lord 
Shrewsbury—some bold Talbot or 
other? If not, we fear he has long 
been spilt and wiped up by the Muse 
of history. However, all these things 
are trifles: nobody cares about such 
things in a novel; except pedants. 
But now, dear German hoaxer, a 
word or two to you at parting. And 
mistake us not for any of those dull 
people “ qui n’entendent pas Ja rail- 
lerie:” on the contrary,-we are ex- 
travagantly fond of sport: da baga- 
telle is what we doat on: and many 
a time have we risked our character 
as philosophers by the exorbitance of 
our thirst after “fun.” Nay we 
patronize even hoaxing and quizzing, 
when they are witty and half as good 
as yours. But all this within cer- 
tain eternal limits ; which limits are 
good nature and justice. And these 
are a little trespassed on, we fear, in 
the following case:—we put it to our 
readers. There is a certain Mr. 
Thomas Malbourne in this novel, 
of whom we have taken no notice, 
because he is really an inert per- 
son as to the action—though busy 
enough in other people’s whenever 
it becomes clear to his own mind 
that he ought not to be busy. This 
Mr. Malbourne, being asked in the 
latter end of the book—who and 
what he is, solemnly replies that he 
is the author of Waverley. “ Author 
of Waverley!” says Bertram, “< God 
bless my soul! is. it. possible? ” 
“ Yes, Sir,” he rejoins, “and also 
of Guy Mannering, the Antiquary, 
Tales of my Landlord,” and so he 
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runs on. ‘“ Author of Guy Manner- 
ing!” says Bertram, ‘Do Ll hear 


you right?” ‘ Yes, Sir, and like- 
wise of Kenilworth, the Abbot, the 
Pirate,” &c. and away he bowls with 
a third roll-call. Now thus far all is 
fair, and part of the general hoax. 
But, when we add that this Mr. T. 
Malbourne conducts himself very 
much like a political decoy or tre- 
panner—makes himself generally dis- 
agreeable by his cynical behaviour— 
and condescends toactions whichevery 
man of honour must disdain (such as 
listening clandestinely to conversa- 
tions, Xc.)—it will be felt that our 
pleasant friend has here been led 
astray by his superabundance of 
animal spirits: this is carrying the 
joke too far; and he ought really to 
apologize to Sir Walter Scott by ex- 
pelling the part from his next edi- 
tion. A second point which we could 
wish him to amend in his next hoax 
is the keenness of his satirical hits at 
us the good people of this island. 
We like quizzing immensely, as we 
have said: (we a. quizzed him a 
little here and there:) and we like 
even to be quizzed. Nay, we could 
muster magnanimity enough to sub- 
scribe to the keenest pasquinade 
upon our own worthy self, pro- 
vided it had any salt of wit (for 
something it should have): and we 
would never ask after its precise num- 
ber of falsehoods. But in our na- 
tional character we do ask a little 
after this: and the more willing we 
are to hear of our faults, the more 
we expect that they shall be our 
real faults. We will not suspect 
that he does not like us: for we 
like Aim monstrously. Yet, if we 
were to set Capt. Fluellen or Capt. 
M‘Turk upon his book, we_ fear 
that either of those worthy Celts 
would exalt his nostrils, begin to 
snuff the air, and say, “ Py Cot, I 
pelieve he’s laughing at us.” And 
Celtic ground, whether Welsh or Gae- 
lic, is not the most favourable for 
such experiments on the British tem- 
per But let this be reformed, goat 
oaxer! Do not put quite so mu 

acid into your wit.. Come over, &P 
London, and we will all shake 

with you. Over a pipe of wine, which 
we shall imbibe together, you will 


take quite a new view of our charac- 
ter: and we in particular will intro- 
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duce you tosome dear friends of ours, 
Scotch, Irish, and English, who will 
any of them be glad to take a six- 
teenth in your next hoax, or even to 
subscribe to a series of hoaxes which 
we shall assist to make so witty that 
(to quote Sir Charles Davenant’s 
Cer epecogpel they shall “ draw three 
souls out of one weaver,” shall ex- 
tort laughter from old Rhees ap Me- 
redith in Tartarus, and shall call out 
«« Lord Slop” from his hiding place. 
Now, turning back from the hoaxer 
to the hoax, we shall conclude with 
this proposition. All readers of Spen- 
ser must know that the true Florimel 
lost her girdle ; which, they will re- 
member, was found by Sir Satyrane— 
and was adjudged by a whole assem- 
blage of knights to the false Florimel, 
although it did not quite fit her. She, 
viz. the snowy Florimel, 
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exceedingly did fret : 
And, snatching from her hand half an. 


grily 
The belt again, about her body gan it tie. 
Yet nathemore would it her body fit : 
Yet natheless to her, as her dew right, 
It yielded was by them that judged it. 
** By them that judged it!” and who 
are they? Spenser is here prophetic, 
and means the Reviewers. It has 
been generally whispered thatthe true 
Florimel has latterly lost her girdle 
of beauty. Let this German Sir Sa- 
tyrane, then, be indulgently supposed 
to have found it: and, whilst the title 
to it isin abeyance, let it be adjudged 
to the false Florimel ; and let her have 
a licence to wear it for a few months, 
until the true Florimel comes for- 
ward in her original beauty, dissolves 
her snowy counterfeit, and reclaims 
her own “ golden cestus.” 








ON DYING FOR LOVE. 


To turn stark fools, and subjects fit 
For sport of boys and rabble-wit.—Hudibras. 


Dyine for love is a very silly thing. 
It answers no one good end whatso- 
ever. It is poetical, romantic, per- 
haps immortalizing ; but neverthe- 
less it is silly, and oftentimes exceed- 
ingly inconvenient. I have been 
pretty near it myself six or seven 
times, but thanks to my obstinacy ! 
(for which, indeed, I ought to be 
thankful, seeing I possess a very con- 
siderable portion of that unyielding 
essence,) I have contrived to keep 
Death from the door, and Despair 
from the sanctuary of my thoughts. 
I cannot, in fact, believe that half of 
those who have the credit V should 
say discredit) of dying for love have 
really deserved it. A man fixes his 
affections on a piece of cold beauty 
—a morsel of stony perfection—or 
on one far above him in rank and for- 
tune—or on an equal, who has un- 
fortunately a lover whom she prefers. 
Well! he becomes melancholy, takes 
cold upon it, and dies. But this 
proves nothing ; he might have died 
if his passion had been returned, or 


if he had never loved at all. The 
fate of my friend R is a case in 
point. He was deeply enamoured of 
a very beautiful but adamantine 
lady, and, as a matter of course, grew 
very low-spirited and very misera- 
ble. He did not long survive; and, 
as another matter of course, it was 
given out that he died for love. 
As the world seemed to think it 
sounded better than saying, that his 
death was occasioned by drinking cold 
water immediately after walking ten 
miles under a burning sun, I did not 
contradict the report, although J had 
good grounds for so doing, ard it be- 
came very generally believed. Some 
aver that Leander died of love, “ be- 
cause,” say they, “if Hero had not 
been on the other side of the Helles- 
pont he would not have been drown- 
ed—argal, he died for love.” * These 
are your primary-cause-men! your 
wholesale deduction-mongers ! Now 
I am a plain-spoken fellow, and 
am more apt to draw natural than 
romantic conclusions—argal, I say 








* See As you likeit. Activ. S, 1. 
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he died of the cramp, or from 
being carried away by the rapidity 
of the stream: although, I know at 
the same time that this is not the 
current opinion. 1 am no poet, and 
therefore take no poetic licences: 
the romantic do; and I am quite 
willing to let Common Sense decide 
between us. Let me, however, not 
be misunderstood; I argue not on 
the impossibility, but on the folly 
and inconsistency of dying for love. 
That it has occasionally happened 
I am well aware. I remember Ma- 
rian T——, when she was as lovely 
and lively a girl as ever laid a 
blushing cheek on a snowy pillow, 
and sank into dreams of innocence 
and joy. Il remember her, too, when 
the rose was fading from her cheek, 
and solace and happiness had vanish- 
ed for ever from her forsaken heart. 
There was the impress of blighted 
hope upon her brow—the aie of a 
villain’s faithlessness upon her sunken 
cheek. Her eye told of long suffer- 
ing, and her constant but melancholy 
smile evinced how patiently she en- 
dured it. Day by day the hue of 
mortality waxed fainter and fainter ; 
her beautiful form wasted away, 
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and she became at last like a 
spirit of heaven dwelling among, but 
searcely holding communion with, 
the sons and daughters of the earth. 
The latter part of her life seemed 
an abstraction—a dream—an uncon- 
sciousness of what was passing a- 
round her. The sister of S—— (of 
S—— who had broken the vows that 
were pledged with such seeming fide- 
lity to Marian) abhorred her bro- 
ther’s perfidy, and was fonder than 
ever of the poor heart-broken girl. 
She sincerely pitied her— 


For pitee renneth sone in gentil herte ; 


and sought by every means in her 
power to revive her past energies, 
and recall her to lost happiness and 
peace. But it was too late; al- 
though she complained not, her spirit 
was broken for ever: and in the 
effort of raising herself to give a last 
kiss to her friend, she sank back and 
died without a struggle or a sigh. 
There were some lines in a periodical 
work, shortly after her death, evi- 
dently written by a person acquaint- 
ed with the parties, which, I think, 
may not improperly be inserted here. 


S 





Ww 


There’s a stain on thee that can never fade, 


Tho’ bathed in the mists of future 


ears, 


And this world will be but a world of shade, 

Of sorrow, and anguish, and bitter tears. 
Thou hast seen a flow’ret pine away, 

That, loved by thee, would have blossom’‘d fair, 
And thou shalt meet with a worse decay, 

And wither and die in thy soul’s despair. 


Like the summer’s breath was the gentle tale 
With which thou told’st of thy love and truth, 
But thy falsehood came, like the wintry gale, 
And blighted the flow’ret in its youth. 
It has sunk to earth, but nor tear nor sigh 
Has e’er betray’d thy bosom’s pain, 
Yet a day will come when thou would’st die 
To call it back from the grave again. 


Had’st thou cherish’d it with the smile that won 


Its fadeless love in S 
Had thy love beam’d o 


pring’s blooming hour ; 


er it like the sun, 


Whose rays are life to the drooping flow’r ;— 
It had still been fair, and thou had’st now 

Been calm as the lake that sleeps in rest ; 
But the ray of joy shall ne’er light thy brow, 

Nor pleasure dwell in thy lonely breast. 
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For the lovely one whom thou left’st forlorn, 
A deep lament shall be ; 

But no heart will sigh, and no bosom mourn, 
And no eye e’er weep for thee. 

Thou wilt pass away to the realms of death 
In solitude and gloom ; 

And a curse will cling to thy parting breath, 
As awful as thy doom. 


But this, and a few other extreme 
cases, I consider as mere exceptions 
to my general rule. Now, supposing, 
as I have said before, that a man 
dotes upon a beauty without a heart: 
What, in the name of reason, should 
induce him to die for one who does 
not care arush for him? There may 
be others who would have more feel- 
ing, and less coquetry, with quite as 
many personal charms. Or yA 
posing that he is attached to one far 
above him, either in fortune or rank, 
or in both, Whatthen! Must he 
therefore waste away, and become 
the mere shadow of himself? A child 
may long to catch a star as he does 
a butterfly, or to turn the sun round 
as he is accustomed to turn his hoop, 
but his non-success would not, as 
nurses call it, ‘‘ be the death of him.” 
Again: let us imagine that a man 
places his affections on an equal, and 
that she has a stronger yearning : to- 
wards another. Still, I say, there is 
no harm done. Let him think (as 
I should oa that there may be other 
females with quite as many outward 
attractions, and more discernment. 
I have no notion of dying to please any 
one. I have had too much trouble to 
support existence to think of laying 
it down upon such grounds. I should 
deem it quite enough to perish for 
the sake of one who really loved me: 
for one who did nof, 1 should be 
sorry to suffer a single twinge of 
the rheumatism, or the lumbago. I 
have read of a man who actually 
fancied he was fading away—“a 
victim to the tender passion ;”—but 
who afterwards discovered that his 
complaint was caused by abstaining 
too long from his necessary food. 
This was a sad fall from the drawing- 


room window of romance into the 
area of common sense, and real life - 
but he was forced to make the best 
of it: so he took his meals ofteney 
and thought no more aboutit. He 
afterwards actually became a suitor 
to another, was married, and now, 
I have no doubt, thinks just as I do 
on the subject of dying for love. 

Ere I part with you “ my readers 
all!” take notice of these my last 
words, and farewell directions, which 
I give in sincerity of heart, and out of 
anxiety for your welfare. Ye who 
have never been in Jove, but who are 
approaching insensibly towards it~ 
Corydons of sixteen! “ Apollines im- 
berbes” come home for the holidays! 
take heed! Ye are entering on a 
little known and perilous sea. Look 
to your bark lest she founder. Bring 
her head round, and scud away be- 
fore the wind into the port of Indif- 
ference. There is danger in the very 
serenity that sleeps upon the waves: 
there is faithlessness in the lightest 
breath that curls them. Ye who are 
in love—ye who are already on the 
deceitful ocean—listen to me! Look 
out for squalls !—Beware of hurri- 
canes !—Have a care of approaching 
storms! There may be an enemy's 
ship nearer than you wot of. Just 
give a salute, and sheer off to Bache- 
lor’s harbour. And ye, the Jast and 
most pitiable class of all—ye, who 
fancy yourselves dying for love, make 
a tack! about ship! and, above all, 
keep plenty of good wine a-board ; 
so that when a sigh is rising in the 
throat you may choke it with a 
bumper ; and, in case of tears flow- 
ing, depend upon it that port will 
prove the best eye-water. 
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IDEA OF A UNIVERSAL HISTORY ON A COSMQ-POLITICAL PLAN. 


BY IMMANUEL 


WuatTsoever difference there may 
be in our notions of the freedom of 
the will metaphysically considered,— 
it is evident that the manifestations 
of this will, viz. human actions, are 
as much under the control of uni- 
versal laws of nature as any other 
physical Poememers: It is the pro- 
vince of history to narrate these ma- 
nifestations ; and let their causes be 
ever so secret, we know that history, 
simply by taking its station at a 
distance and contemplating the a- 
gency of the human will upon a large 
scale, aims at unfolding to our view 
a regular stream of tendency in the 
great succession of events; so that 
the very same course of incidents, 
which taken separately and indi- 
vidually would have seemed per- 
plexed, incoherent, and lawless, yet 
viewed in their connexion and as the 
actions of the human species and not 
of independent beings, never fail to 
discover a steady and continuous 
though slow developement of certain 
great predispositions in our nature. 
Thus for instance deaths, births, and 
marriages, considering how much 
they are separately dependent on the 
freedom of the human will, should 
seem to be subject to no law accord- 
ing to which any calculation could be 
made beforehand of their amount: 
and-yet the yearly registers of these 
events in great countries prove that 
they go on with as much conformity 
to the laws of nature as the oscilla- 
tions of the weather: these again 
are events which in detail are so far 
irregular that we cannot predict them 
individually ; and yet taken as a 
whole series we find that they never 
fail to support the growth of plants 
—the currents of rivers—and other 
arrangements of nature in a uniform 
and uninterrupted course. Individual 
men, and even nations, are little 
aware that, whilst they are severally 
pursuing their own peculiar and often 
contradictory purposes, they are un- 
consciously following the guidance of 
& great natural purpose which is 


wholly unnoticed by themselves ; and , 


are thus promoting and making ef- 
forts for a great process which, even 
Ocr. 1824. 
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‘if they perceived it, they would little 


regard. 

Cousidering that men, taken col- 
lectively as a body, do not proceed 
like brute animals under the law of 
an instinct, nor yet again, like ra- 
tional cosmopolites, ta the Jaw of 
a preconcerted plan,—one might 
imagine that no systematic history of 
their actions (such for instance as the 
history of bees or beavers) could be 
possible. At the sight of the actions 
of man displayed on the great stage 
of the world, it is impossible to es- 
cape a certain degree of disgust : 
with all the occasional indications of 
wisdom scattered here and there, we 
cannot but perceive the whole sum 
of these actions to be a web of folly, 
childish vanity, and often even of the 
idlest wickedness and spirit of de- 
struction. Hence at last one is puz- 
zled to know what judgment to form 
of our species so conceited of its 
high advantages. In this perplexity 
there is no resource for the philoso- 
pher but this—that, finding it impos- 
sible to presume in the human race 
any rational purpose of its own, he 
must endeavour to detect some natu~ 
ral purpose in such a_ senseless cur- 
rent of human actions ; by means of 
which a history of creatures that 
pursue no plan of their own may yet 
admit a systematic form as the his- 
tory of creatures that are blindly pur- 
suing a plan of nature. Let us now 
see whether we can succeed in finding 
out a clue to such a history ; leaving 
it to nature to produce a man capable 
of executing it. Just as she pro- 
duced a Kepler who unexpectedly 
brought the eccentric courses of the 
planets under determinate laws ; and 
afterwards a Newton who explained 
these laws out of a universal ground 
in nature. 


PROPOSITION THE FIRST- 


All tendencies of any creature, to 
which it ts predisposed by nature, are 
destined in the end to develope them- 
selves perfectly and agreeably to their 
final purpose.—External as well as 
internal (or anatomical) examination 
confirms this remark in all animals. 

2C 
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An organ which is not to be used, a 
natural arrangement that misses its 
purpose, would be a contradiction in 
physics. Once departing from this 
fundamental proposition, we have a 
nature no longer tied to laws, but 
objectless and working at random ; 
and a cheerless reign of chance steps 
into the. place of reason. 


PROPOSITION THE SECOND. 


In man, as the sole rational creature 
upon earth, those tendencies which have 
the use of his reason for their object are 
destined to obtain their ay develope- 
ment in the species only and not in the 
individual.—Reason in a creature is a 
faculty for extending the rules and 
purposes of the exercise of all its 
powers far beyond natural instinct, 
and it is illimitable in its plans. It 
works however not instinctively, but 
stands in need of trials—of practice 
—and of instruction in order to as- 
cend gradually from one degree of 
illumination to another. On this ac- 
count either it would be necessary 
for each man to live an inordinate 
length of time in order to learn how 
to make a perfect use of his natural 
tendencies; or else, supposing the 
actual case that nature has limited 
his term of life, she must then require 
an incalculable series of generations 
(each delivering its quota of know- 
ledge to its immediate successor) in 
order to ripen the germs which she 
has laid in our species to that degree 
of developement which corresponds 
with her final purpose. And the pe- 
riod of this mature developement 
must exist at least in idea to man as 
the object of his efforts: because 
otherwise his own natural predis- 
positions must of necessity be re- 
garded as objectless ; and this would 
at once take away all practical prin- 
ciples, and would expose nature— 
the wisdom of whose arrangements 
must in all other cases be assumed as 
a fundamental postulate—to the sus- 
picion of capricious dealing in the 
case of man only. 


PROPOSITION THE THIRD. 


Tt ts the will of nature that man 
should owe to himself only every thing 
which transcends the mere mechanic 
constitution of his animal existence ; 
and that he should be susceptible of no 
other happiness or perfection than what 
he has created Sor himself, instinct 





apart, through his own reason.—Na. 
ture does nothing superfluously : and 
in the use of means to her ends does 
not play the prodigal. Having given 
to man reason, and freedom of the 
will grounded upon reason, she had 
hereby sufficiently made known the 
purpose which governed her in the 
choice of the furniture and appoint. 
ments, intellectual and physical, with 
which she has accoutred him. Thus 
provided, he had no need for the 
uidance of instinct, or for know. 
edge and forethought created to his 
hand: for these he was to be in. 
debted to himself. The means of 
providing for his own shelter from 
the elements—for his own security, 
and the whole superstructure of de- 
lights which add comfort and embel- 
lishment to life, were to be the work 
of his own hands. So far indeed has 
she pushed this principle, that she 
seems to have been frugal even to 
niggardliness in the dispensation of 
her animal endowments to man, and 
to have calculated her allowance to 
the nicest rigor of the demand in the 
very earliest stage of his existence: 
as if it had been her intention hereby 
to proclaim that the highest degree 
of power—of intellectual perfection 
—and of happiness to which he should 
ever toil upwards from a condition 
utterly savage, must all be wrung 
and extorted from the difficulties and 
thwartings of his situation—and the 
merit therefore be exclusively his 
own: thus implying that she had 
at heart his own rational self-estima- 
tion rather than his convenience or 
comfort. She has indeed beset man 
with difficulties ; and in no way could 
she have so clearly made known that 
her purpose with man was not that 
he might live in pleasure ; but that 
by a strenuous wrestling with those 
difficulties he might make himselt 
worthy of living in pleasure. Un- 
doubtedly it seems surprising on this 
view of the case that the earlier ge- 
nerations appear to exist only for the 
sake of the latter—viz. for the sake 
of forwarding that edifice of mans 
grandeur in which only the latest ge- 
nerations are to dwell, though : 
have undesignedly taken part in rais- 
ing it. Mysterious as this appears, 
it is however at the same time neces- 
sary, if we once assume a race of Ta- 
tional animals, as destined by means 
of this characteristic reason to 4 pet 
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fect developement of their tendencies, 
and subject to mortality in the indi- 
vidual but immortal in the species. 


PROPOSITION THE FOURTH. 

The means, which nature employs to 
bring about the developement of all the 
tendencies she has laid in man, is the 
antagonism of these tendencies in the 
social state—no farther however than 
to that point at which this antagonism 
hecomes the cause HA social arrange- 
ments founded in law.—By antago- 
nism of this kind I mean the wnsocial 
sociality of man; that is, a tendency 
to enter the social state combined 
with a perpetual resistance to that 
tendency which is continually threat- 
ening to dissolve it. Man has gre- 
garious inclinations, feeling himself 
in the social state more than man by 
means of the developement thus 
given to his natural tendencies. But 
he has also strong anti-gregarious in- 
clinations prompting him to insulate 
himself, which arise out of the unso- 
cial desire (existing concurrently with 
his social propensities) to force all 
things into compliance with his own 
lumor; a propensity to which he 
naturally anticipates resistance from 
his consciousness of a similar spirit 
of resistance to others existing in 
himself. Now this resistance it is 
which awakens all the powers of 
man, drives him to master his pro- 
pensity to indolence, and in the shape 
af ambition—love of honor—or ava- 
rice impels him to procure distinction 
for himself amongst his fellows. In 
this way arise the first steps from the 
savage state to the state of culture, 
which consists peculiarly in the social 
worth of man: talents of every kind 
are now unfolded, taste formed, and 
by gradual increase of light a pre- 
paration is made for such a mode of 
thinking as is capable of converting 
the rude natural tendency to moral 
distinctions into determinate practical 
principles, and finally of exalting a 
social concert that had been patho- 
logically extorted from the mere ne- 
cessities of situation into a moral 
union founded on the reasonable 
choice. But for these anti-social pro- 
pensities, so unamiable in themselves, 
which give birth to that resistance 
which every man meets with in his 
own self-interested pretensions, an 
Arcadian life would arise of perfect 
hermony and mutual love such as 
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must suffocate and stifle all talents 
in their very germs. Men, as gentle 
as the sheep they fed, would com- 
municate to their existence no higher 
value than belongs to mere animal 
life; and would leave the vacuum of 
creation which exists in reference to 
the final purpose of man’s nature as 
a rational nature, unfilled. Thanks 
therefore to nature for the enmity, for 
the jealous spirit of envious compe- 
tition, for the insatiable thirst alter 
wealth and power! These wanting, 
all the admirable tendencies in man’s 
nature would remain for ever unde- 
veloped. Man, for his own sake as 
an individual, wishes for concord: 
but nature knows better what is good 
for man as a species; and she ordains 
discord. He would live in ease and 
passive content: but nature wills 
that he shall precipitate himself out 
of this luxury of indolence into la- 
bors and hardships, in order that he 
may devise remedies against them 
and thus raise himself above them 
by an intellectual conquest—not sink 
below them by an unambitious eva- 
sion. The impulses, which she has 
with this view laid in his moral con- 
stitution, the sources of that anti- 
sociality and universal antagonism 
from which so many evils arise, but 
which again stimulate a fresh re- 
action of the faculties and by conse- 
quence more and more aid the deve- 
Jopement of the primitive tendencies, 
—all tend to betray the adjusting 
hand of a wise Creator, not that of 
an evil spirit that has bungled in the 
execution of his own designs, or has 
malevolently sought to perplex them 
with evil. 


PROPOSITION THE FIFTH. 


The highest problem for the human 
species, to the solution of which it is 
irresistibly urged Ly natural impulses, 
is the establishment of a universal civil 
society founded on the empire of politi- 
cal justice.—Since it is only im the so- 
cial state that the final purpose of 
nature with regard to man (viz. the 
developement of all his tendencies) 
can be accomplished,—and in such a 
social state as combines with the ut- 
most possible freedom, and conse- 
quent antagonism of its members, 
the most rigorous determination of 
the bowndaries of this freedom—in 
order that the freedom of such in- 
dividual may coexist with the free- 
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dom of others; and since it is the 
will of nature that this as well as all 
other objects of his destination should 
be the work of men’s own efforts,— 
on these accounts a society in which 
freedom under laws is united with 
the greatest possible degree of irre- 
sistible power, i. e. a perfect civil con- 


stitution, is the highest problem of 


nature for man: because it is only by 
the solution of this.problem that na- 
ture can accomplish the rest of her 
purposes with our species. Into this 
state of restraint man, who is other- 
wise so much enamored of lawless 
freedom, is compelled to enter by 


necessity—and that the greatest of 


all necessity, viz. a necessity self- 
imposed; his natural inclinations 
making it impossible for man to pre- 
serve a state of perfect liberty for 
any length of time in the neighbour- 
hood of his fellows. But, under the 
restraint of a civil community, these 
very inclinations lead to the best 
effects : just as trees in a forest, for 
the very reason that each endeavours 
to rob the other of air and sun, com- 
pel each other to shoot upwards in 
quest of both ; and thus attain a fine 
erect growth: whereas those which 
stand aloof from each other under no 
mutual restraint, and throw out their 
boughs at pleasure, become crippled 
and distorted. All the gifts of art 
and cultivation, which adorn the 
human race,—in short the most beau- 
tiful forms of social order, are the 
fruits of the anti-social principle— 
which is compelled to discipline it- 
self, and by means won from the very 
resistance of man’s situation in this 
world to give perfect developement 
to all the germs of nature. 


PROPOSITION THE SIXTH. 


This problem is at the same time the 
most difficult of all, and the one which 
is latest solved by man.—The diffi- 
culty, which is involved in the bare 
idea of such a problem, is this: Man 
is an animal that, so long as he lives 
amongst others of his species, stands 
in need of a master. For he ine- 
vitably abuses his freedom in regard 
to his equals; and, although as a 
reasonable creature, he wishes for a 
law that may set bounds to the 
liberty of all, yet do his self-inter- 
ested animal propensities seduce him 
into making an exception in his own 
favor whensoever he dares. He ree 





quires a master therefore to curb his 
will, and to compel him into subynis. 
sion to a universal will which ma 

secure the possibility of universal free. 
dom. Now where is he to find this 
master? Of necessity amongst the hu- 
man species. But, as a human being, 
this master will also be an animal 
that requires a master. Lodged in one 
or many, it is impossible that the su- 
preme and irresponsible power can 
be certainly prevented from abusing 
its authority. Hence it is that this 
problem is the most difficult of any ; 
nay, its perfect solution is impos- 
sible : out of wood so crooked and per- 
verse as that which man is made of. 
nothing absolutely straight canever be 
wrought. An approximation to this 
idea is therefore all which nature en- 
joins us. That it is also the last of al] 
problems, to which the human species 
addresses itself, is clear from this— 
that it presupposes just notions of the 
nature of a good constitution—great 
experience—and above all a will favor- 
ably disposed to the adoption of such 
a constitution ; three elements that 
can hardly, and not until after many 
fruitless trials, be expected to concur. 


PROPOSITION THE SEVENTH. 


The problem of the establishment of 
a perfect constitution of society depends 
upon the problem of a system of inter- 
national relations adjusted to law; 
and, apart from this latter problem, 
cannot be solved. To what purpose 
is labor bestowed upon a civil consti- 
tution adjusted to law for individual 
men, i. e. upon the creation of a 
commonwealth? The same anti-so- 
cial impulses, which first drove men 
to such a creation, is again the cause 
—that every commonwealth in its 
external relations, i. e. as a state im 
reference to other states, occupies 
the same ground of lawless and un- 
controled liberty ; consequently each 
must anticipate from the other the 
very same evils which compelled in- 
dividuals to enter the social state. 
Nature accordingly avails herself oi 
the spirit of enmity in man, as exist- 
ing even in the great national corpo- 
rations of that animal, for the pur- 
pose of attaining through the me- 
vitable antagonism of this spirit a 
state of rest and security: i. e- by 
wars, by the immoderate exhaustion 
of incessant preparations for war, 
and by the pressure of evil conse- 
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quences which war at last entails 
upon any nation even through the 
midst of peace,—she drives nations 
to all sorts of experiments and expe- 
dients ; and finally after infinite de- 
yastations, ruin, and universal ex- 
haustion of energy, to one which 
reason should have suggested with- 
out the cost of so sad an experience ; 
viz. to quit the barbarous condition 
of lawless power, and to enter into a 
federal league of nations, in which 
even the weakest member looks for 
its rights and for protection—not to 
its ow power, or its own adjudica- 
tion, but to this great confederation 
(Fadus A a pga id to the united 
power, and the adjudication of the 
collective will. Visionary as this idea 
may seem, and as such laughed at in 
the Abbé de St. Pierre and in Rous- 
seau (possibly because they deemed 
it too near to its accomplishment),— 
it is notwithstanding the inevitable * 
resource and mode of escape under 
that pressure of evil which nations 
reciprocally inflict; and, hard as it 
may be to realise such an idea, states 
must of necessity be driven at last to 
the very same resolution to which 
the savage man of nature was driven 
with equal reluctance—viz. to sacri- 
fice brutal liberty, and to seek peace 
and security in a civil constitution 
founded upon law. All wars there- 
fore are sO many tentative essays 
(not in the intention of man, but in 
the intention of nature) to bring a- 
bout new relations of states, and by 
revolutions and dismemberments to 
form new political bodies: these a- 
gain, either from internal defects or 
external attacks, cannot support 
themselves,—but must undergo simi- 
lar revolutions ; until at last, partly 
by the best possible arrangement of 
civil government within and partly 
by common concert and legal com- 
pact without, a condition is attained 
which, like a well-ordered common- 
wealth, can maintain itself in the 
way of an automaton. 

Now, whether (in the first place) 
itis to be anticipated from an epi- 
curean concourse of efficient causes 
that states, like atoms, by accidental 
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shocking together, should go through 
all sorts of new combinations to be 
again dissolved by the fortuitous 
impulse of fresh shocks, until at 
length by pure accident some combi- 
nation emerges capable of support- 
ing itself (a case of luck that could 
hardly be looked for):—or whether 
(in the second place) we should ra- 
ther assume that nature is in this 
instance pursuing her regular course 
of raising our species gradually from 
the lower steps of animal existence to 
the very highest of a human exist- 
ence, and that not by any direct in- 
terposition in our favor but through 
man’s Own spontaneous and artificial 
efforts (spontaneous, but yet extort- 
ed from him by his situation), and 
in this apparently wild arrangement 
of things is developing with perfect 
regularity the original tendencies she 
has implanted :—or whether (in the 
third place) it is more reasonable to 
believe that out of all this action and 
re-action of the human species upon 
itself nothing inthe shape of a wise 
result will ever issue; that it will 
continue to be as it has been; and 
therefore that it cannot be known be- 
forehand but that the discord, which 
is so natural to our species, will 
finally prepare for us a hell of evils 
under the most moral condition of 
society such as may swallow up this 
very moral condition itself and all 
previous advance in culture by a re- 
flux of the original barbaric spirit of 
desolation (a fate, by the way, against 
which it is impossible to be secured 
underthe government of blind chance, 
with which liberty uncontroled by 
law is identical, unless by under- 
laying this chance with a secret 
nexus of wisdom):—to all this the 
answer turns upon the following 
question; whether it be reasonable 
to assume a final purpose of all na- 
tural processes and arrangements in 
the parts, and yet a want of purpose 
in the whole? What therefore the 
objectless condition of savage life 
effected in the end, viz. that it check- 
ed the developement of the natural 
tendencies in the human species, but 
then, by the very evils it thus caused, 





* During the two last centuries (i. ¢. from the date of the scheme for organizing 
Christendom for some common purpose, no matter what, by the first of the Bourbons, 
Heury IV. of France, down to the late congresses at Aix la Chapelle and Verona) the 
human species have been making their first rude essays — putting forth their feelers as it 


were.—towards such an ideaa—7Z'rauslator. 
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drove man into a state where those 
tendencies could unfold and mature 
themselves—namely, the state of ci- 
vilization ;—that same service is per- 
formed for states by the barbaric 
freedom in which they are now exist- 
ing—yviz. that, by causing the dedi- 
cation of all national energies and re- 
sources to war—by the desolations 
of war—and still more by causing 
the necessity of standing continually 
in a state of preparation for war, it 
checks the full developement of the 
natural tendencies In its progress ; 
but on the other hand by these very 
evils and their consequences, it com- 
pels our species at last to discover 
some law of counterbalance to the 
principle of antagonism between na- 
tions, and in order to give effect to 
this Jaw to introduce a federation of 
states and consequently a cosmopoli- 
tical condition of security (or police) 
——corresponding to that municipal 
security which arises out of in- 
ternal police. This federation will 
itsel€ not be exempt from danger, 
else the powers of the human race 
would go to sleep ; it will be suffi- 
cient that it contain a principle for 
restoring the equilibrium between its 
own action and re-action, and thus 
checking the two functions from de- 
stroying each other. Before this last 
step is taken, human nature—then 
about half way advanced in its pro- 
gress—is in the deepest abyss of 
evils under the deceitful semblance 
of external prosperity ; and Rousseau 
was not so much in the wrong when 
he preterred the condition of the sa- 
vage to that of the civilized man at 
the point where he has reached but 
is hesitating to take the final step of 
his ascent. We are at this time in a 
high degree of culture as to arts and 
sciences. We are civilized to super- 
iluity in what regards the graces and 
decorums of life. But, to entitle us 
to consider ourselves moralized, much 
is still wanting. Yet the idea of mo- 
rality belongs even to that of culture ; 
but the use of this idea, as it comes 
forward in mere ctvi/ization, is re- 
strained to its influence on manners 
as seen in the principle of honor—in 
respectability of deportment, &c. 
Nothing indeed of a true moral in- 
fluence can be expected so long as 
states direct all their energies to idle 
plaus of agerandizement. by force, 

i thus incessantly check the slow 


motions by which the intellect of th. 
species is unfolding and forming jt. 
self, to say nothing of their shrinkine 
from all positive aid to those motions. 
But all good, that is not engrafted 
upon moral good, is mere show and 
hollow speciousness—the dust and 
ashes of morality. And in this de. 
lusive condition will the human race 
linger, until it shall have toiled up- 
wards in the way I have mentioned 
from its present chaotic abyss of po- 
litical relations. 


PROPOSITION THE EIGHTH. 

The history of the human specs 
asa whole may he regarded as the un- 
ravelling of a hidden plan of natur: 
Sor accomplishing a perfect state of 
civil constitution for society in its tn- 
ternal relations (and, as the condition 
of that, hy the last proposition in its 
external relations also) as the sole stat 
of society tn which the tendencics of 
human nature can be all and Sully de 
vcloped.—This proposition ts an infer- 
ence from the preceding. <A ques- 
tion arises upon it—whcether expe- 
rience has yet observed any traces of 
such an unravelling in history. [ an- 
swer—some little: for the whole pe- 
riod (to speak astronomically) of this 
unravelling is probably too vast to 
admit of our collecting even the form 
of its orbit or the relation of the 
parts to the whole from the smal] 
fraction of it which man has yct left 
behind him; just as little as it is 
possible from the astronomical ob- 
servations hitherto made to deter- 
mine the course which our sun toge- 
ther with his whole system of planets 
pursues amongst the heavenly host ; 
although upon universal grounds de- 
rived from the systematic frame of 
the universe, as well as upon the lit- 
tle stock of observation as yet accu- 
mulated, enough is known to war- 
rant us in asserting that there 1 
such a course. Meantime our human 
nature obliges us to take an interest 
even in the remotest epoch to which 
our species is destined, provided we 
can anticipate it with certainty. 5e 
much the less can we be indifferent 
to it, inasmuch as it appears within 
our power by intellectual arrange- 
ments to contribute something to- 
wards the acceleration of the species 
in its advance to this great epoch. 
On this account the famtest traces 
any approximation in such a direc- 
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tion become of importance tous. At 
present all states are so artificially 
inter-connected, that no one can pos- 
sibly become stationary in its inter- 
nal culture without retrograding in 
power and influence with respect to 
all the rest ; and thus if not the pro- 
gress yet the non-declension of this 
purpose of nature is sufficiently se- 
cured through the ambition of na- 
tions. Moreover, civil liberty cannot 
at this day any longer be arrested in 
its progress but that all the sources 
of livelihood, and more immediately 
trade, must betray a close sympathy 
with it, and sicken as that sickens; 
and hence a decay of the state in its 
external relations. Gradually too 
this liberty extends itself. If the 
citizen be hindered from pursuing his 
interest in any way most agreeable 
to himself, provided only it can co- 
exist with the liberty of others, in 
that case the vivacious life of gene- 
ral business is palsied, and in con- 
nexion with that again the powers of 
the whole. Hence it arises that all 
personal restriction, whether as to 
commission or omission, is more and 
more withdrawn ; religious liberty is 
established ; and thus by little and 
little, with occasional interruptions, 
arises Illumination; a blessing which 
the human race must win even from 
the self-interested purposes of its 
rulers, if they comprehend what is 
for their own advantage. Now this 
illumination, and with it a certain 
degree of cordial interest which the 
enlightened man cannot forbear tak- 
ing in all the good which he perfectly 
comprehends, must by degrees mount 
upwards even to the throne, and ex- 
ert an influence on the principles of 
government. At present, for exam- 
ple, our governments have no * money 
disposable for national education, be- 
cause the estimates for the next war 
have absorbed the whole by antici- 
pation: the first act therefore, by 
which the state will express its inte- 
rest in the advancing spirit of the 
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age, will be by withdrawing its oppo- 
sition at least to the feeble and tardy 
exertions of the people in this direc- 
tion. Finally, war itself becomes 
gradually not only so artificial a pro- 
cess, so uncertain in its issue, but 
also in the after-pains of inextinguish- 
able national debts (a contrivance of 
modern times) so anxious and bur- 
thensome; and, at the same time, 
the influence which any convulsions 
of one state exert upon every other 
state is so remarkable in our quarter 
of the globe—linked as it is in all 
parts by the systematic intercourse of 
trade,—that at length, those govern- 
ments, which have no immediate 
participation in the war, under a 
sense of their own danger, offer them- 
selves as mediators—though as yet 
without any authentic sanction of 
law, and thus prepare all things from 
afar for the formation of a great pri- 
mary state-body, or cosmopolitic 
Areopagus, such as is wholly unpre- 
cedented in all preceding ages. Al- 
though this body at present exists 
only in rude outline, yet already a 
stirring is beginning to be percepti- 
ble in all its limbs—each of which is 
interested in the maintenance of the 
whole ; even now there is enough to 
justify a hope that, after many revo- 
lutions and re-modellings of states, 
the supreme purpose of nature will be 
accomplished in the establishment of 
a cosmopolitic state as the bosom in 
which all the original tendencies of 
the human species are to be deve- 


loped. 


PROPOSITION THE NINTH- 


A philosophical attempt to compose 
a universal history T in the sense of a 
cosmopolitical history upon a plan tend- 
ing to unfold the purpose of nature in a 
perfect civil union of the human species 
(instead of the present oe ipa union) 
ts to be regarded as possible, and as ca- 
pable even of helping forward this very 
purpose of nature.—At first sight it is 
certainly a strange and apparently an 





, *“N 0 moncy disposable,” &c. The reader must remember that this was written in 
Germany in the year 1784, and in the midst of petty courts (which are generally the 
most profligate). In England, and even elsewhere, there is now the dawn of a better 


System.— Translator. 


+ The reader must remember what Kant means by a universal history: in the com~ 


mon sense, as the history of the whole world in its separate divisions, 
exists already in many shapes that perhaps could not be essentially improved. 


such a history 
But in 


Kant's sense, as a history of the whole as a whole, no essay has been made towards it. 
Translator. 
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extravagant project—to propose a 
history of man founded on any idea 
of the course which human affairs 
would take if adjusted to certain rea- 
sonable ends. Ou such a plan it may. 
be thought that nothing better than a 
romance could be the result. Yet, if 
we assume that nature proceeds not 
without plan and final purpose even 
in the motions of human free-will, 
this idea may possibly turn out very 
useful; and, although we are too 
short-sighted to look through the se- 
cret mechanism of her arrangements, 
this idea may yet serve as a clue for 
connecting into something like syste- 
matic unity the great abstract of hu- 
man actions that else seem a chaotic 
and incoherent aggregate. For, if 
we take our beginning from the Gre- 
cian history—as the depository or at 
least the collateral voucher for all 
elder or synchronous history ; if we 
pursue down to our own times its 
influence upon the formation and 
malformation of the Roman people 
as a political body that swallowed up 
the Grecian state, and the influence 
of Rome upon the barbarians by 
whom Rome itself was destroyed ; 
and if to all this we add, by way of 
episode, the political history of every 
other people so far as it has come to 
our knowledge through the records 
of the two enlightened nations a- 
bove-mentioned ; * we shall then dis- 
cover aregular gradation of improve- 
ment in civil polity as it has grown 
up in our quarter of the globe, which 
quarter is in all probability destined 
to give laws to all the rest. If fur- 
ther we direct an exclusive attention 
to the civil constitution, with its laws, 
and the external relations of the state, 
in so far as both, by means of the 
good which they contained, served 
for a period to raise and to dignify 
other nations and with them the arts 
and sciences, yet again by their de- 
fects served also to precipitate them 
into ruin, but so that always some 
germ of illumination survived which, 
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every revolution, prepared continual. 
ly a still higher step of improvement: 
—in that case, I believe that a clue 
will be discovered not only for the 
unravelling of the intricate web of 
human affairs and for the guidance 
of future statesmen in the art of 
litical prophecy (a benefit which + 
been extracted from history even 
whilst it was regarded as an inco-~ 
herent result from a lawless freedom 
of will),—but also such a clue as 
will open a consolatory prospect into 
futurity, in which at a remote dis. 
tance we shall discover the human 
species seated upon an eminence 
won by infinite toil where all the 
germs are unfolded which nature has 
implanted—and its destination upon 
this earth accomplished. Such a jus- 
tification of nature, or rather of pro- 
vidence, is no mean motive for choos- 
ing this cosmopolitical station for the 
survey of history. For what does it 
avail to praise and to draw forth to 
view the magnificence and wisdom 
of the creation in the irrational king- 
dom of nature, if that part in the 
great stage of the supreme wisdom, 
which contains the object of all 
this mighty display, viz. the history 
of the human species—is to remain 
an eternal objection to it, the bare 
sight of which obliges us to turn 
away our eyes with a and 
(from the despair which it raises of 
ever discovering in it a perfect and 
rational purpose) finally leads us to 
look for such a purpose only in an- 
other world? 

My object in this essay would be 
wholly misinterpreted, if it were sup- 
posed that under the idea of a cos- 
mopolitical history which to a cer- 
tain degree has its course determined 
a priori, I had any wish to discou- 
rage the cultivation of empirical his- 
tory in the ordinary sense: on 
contrary, the philosopher must be 
well versed in history who could 
execute the plan I have sketched, 





* A learned public only, that has endured unbroken from its commencement to our 


days, can be an authentic witness for ancient history. 


Beyond that, all is terra incog~ 


nita ; and the history of nations who lived without that circle must start from time 10 


time as they happened to come within it. 


the time of the Ptolemies, and chiefly throug 
apart from which, but little credit should be 


supported by collateral evidence. 
and so of all other nations. 


This took place with the Jewish people about 
h the Septuagint translation of 


the Bible ; 
given to their own insulated accounts un- 


From this point we may pursue their records 
‘The first page in Thucydides, says 


Hume, is the only te- 


sitimate commencement of all genuine history. 
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which is indeed a most extensive 
survey of a only taken from a 


new station. owever the extreme, 
and, simply considered, praiseworthy 
circumstantiality, with which the 
history of every nation is written in 
our times, must naturally suggest a 
question of some embarrassment. 
In what way our remote posterity 
will be able to cope with the enor- 
mous accumulation of historical re- 
cords which a few centuries will be- 
queath tothem? There is no doubt 
that they will estimate the historical 
details of times far removed from 
their own, the original monuments of 
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which will long have perished, simp! 
by the value of that hich will ‘thes 
concern themselves—viZ, by the good 
or evil performed by nations and their 
governments in a cosmopolitical view. 
To direct the eye upon this point as 
connected with the ambition of ru- 
lers and their servants, in order to 
guide them to the only means of be- 
queathing an honorable record of 
themselves to distant ages; may fur- 
nish some small motive (over and 
above the great one of justifying Pro- 
vidence) for attempting a Philoso- 
phic History on the plan I have here 
explained. : 








MEMENTO MORI, 


INSCRIBED ON A TOMBSTONE. 


Wuen you Jook on my grave, 
And behold how they wave— 
The cypress, the yew, and the willow— 
You think ’tis the breeze 
That gives motion to these,— 
"Tis the laughter that’s shaking my pillow ! 


I must laugh when I see 
A poor insect like thee 
Dare to pity the fate thou must own ; 
Let a few moments slide, 
We shall lie side by side, 
And crumble to dust, bone for bone ! 


Go weep thine own doom ! 
Thou wert born for the tomb, 
Thou hast lived, like myself, but to die ; 
Whilst thou pity’st my lot, 
Secure fool! thou’st forgot 
Thou art no more immortal than I! 








THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF THE REV. EDWARD DANIEL 
CLARKE, LLD.* 


Or all popular writers, ‘perhaps a 
writer of travels is the most popular. 
He is at once the historian and the 
hero: he addresses us with the frank- 
ness of an intimate correspondent, 
and appeals directly to our sympathy 


with the air of one who knows that 
it will not be withheld. We give up 
our faith to him on easy terms, It 
is the least return we can make for 
the obligations under which we are 
laid by one who enables us without 





* The Life and Remains of the Rev. Edward Daniel Clarke, LLD. Professor of Mi- 
neralogy in the University of Cambridge. London, Cowie, 1824. 
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stirring a step from our chimney cor- 
ner to mineralize in Siberia and bo- 
tanize in Kamchatcha. 
He travels and I too: I tread his deck ; 
Ascend his top-mast; through his peering 
eyes 
Discover countries ; with a kindred heart 
Suffer his woes and share in his escapes ; 
While fancy, like the finger of a clock, 
Runs the great circle, and is still at home. 
If poor Barry were alive, he would 
undoubtedly introduce Dr. Clarke in 
his picture of the Thames, floating 
among the Naiads behind Dr. Bur- 
ney, with three goodly quartos un- 
der each arm. Have the phrenolo- 
gists examined his brows? If they 
have not laid their finger on the or- 
can of space, we predicate the down- 
fal and the death-blow of the sys- 
tem. He was marked out from in- 
fancy as an explorer of earth’s sur- 
face, her cities, her ruins, and her 
deserts, and a discoverer of her hid- 
den treasures. The learned augured 
ill of him, and even now stand help- 
less and astounded at the fallacy of 
their prognostications and the mira- 
cle of their pupil’s fame. He had 
real Jearning, and such as they wot 
not of. He kept aloof from the spell 
of “ Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, viro- 
rum:” he tarried not in amorous 
dalliance with the triangles: lines 
equilateral and figures curvilinear 
sought in vain to entangle him in 
their embracements. His heart was 
with the products of the mine: with 
the “cedar of Lebanon and _ the 
hyssop on the wall:” among medals 
blue with the rust of centuries, and 
marbles, which the finger of past ge- 
nerations had traced with barbaric 
characters. His destination coincided 
with the bent of his nature. He 
seems a personification of the loco- 
motive energies inherent in man: 
‘he puts a girdle round about the 
earth in forty minutes:” we sce 
him in Italy ; he is off to the He- 
brides and Highlands: turns up in 
Lapland: looks in at Moscow : haits 
at Constantinople: is seen again on 
the plain of old Troy: we catch a 
glimpse of him in the holy sepulchre: 
he dodges us again at the great Pyra- 
mid: we seek him at Cairo, but 
‘‘ere he starts a thousand steps are 
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lost:” he is already at Vienna, and 
lights on Montmartre: credulity j¢. 
self is staggered when we find hiy, 
at last settled down into a Benedict 
and living “ in a cock-chafer box 
close packed up with his wife anq 
children.” 

Bodily activity and animal spirits 
were not all that he carried with him. 
The mind was busy, the fancy alive, 
the heart warm, the pen eloquent. 
He describes with the graphic stroke 
of a master artist: he notes down 
his traits of men and their manners 
with the humour of a Smollett: we 
do not mean his z//-humour. The 
travels in Russia were thought not 
civil enough: not reverential enough, 
we should rather say ; there was a 
great stock of admiration then in the 
country as respected the character 
and customs of the Muscovites. To 
find fault with their clothes or their 
cookery was to give room for a 
shrewd suspicion of a man’s loyalty. 
Perhaps we have a little recovered 
out of this warm fancy: if we have 
not, the time will come. There was 
confessedly a tendency to the satiri- 
cal in Dr. Clarke. We remember 
we thought him rather hard on the 
table-manners of the Greeks: their 
mode of washing after dinner: the 
fine airs of their ladies in displaying 
their well-rounded arms during the 
ceremony, &c. ‘ They who have 
glass windows,” the proverb is some- 
what musty: but there was scarcely 
a circumstance—nay, there was pos!- 
tively not a single one, which in the 
hands of a smart French travel- 
ler might not have been _parallel- 
ed, with a very slight shade of dif- 
ference, in the manners of a London 
table; and this has actually taken 
place.* Froma personage whosonear- 
ly arrived at the secret of ubiquity as 
Dr. Clarke, we should naturally have 
looked for a tolerant indulgence of 
the customs of foreigners, or even 
barbarians. His heart, however, 
was in the right place: he would not 
have hurt a hair of a Greek’s head. 
These sarcastic details were prompt- 
ed by a talent for biting humour, not 
always indicative of a narrow bene- 
volence, and by that keen perception 
of the ludicrous, which is found to 





* Compare with Dr. Clarke's description 
D. iv ** Quinze jours a Londres,” 


of a Greek dining-room the dinner of Mt. 
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reside with a volatile imagination. 
All doubt of Dr. Clarke’s loyalty, 
arising out of his want of fondness 
for Russians, must, we think, be 
wholly removed by his sturdy denial 
of any good being effected, either in 
wsse or in esse, by “ those demons 
ihe democrats ;” as well as by the 
passage containing an eulogium on 
the character of the English clergy 
and the religious qualities of our late 
sovereign, to which we cheerfully 
subscribe ; but which the editor, for 
some unaccountable reason, has 
chosen to place in staring capitals, 
as if it were a discovery dragged up 
by means of a pully from the bottom 
of that well, in which they say truth 
resides. Were we to indulge a poetic 
flight, we might calculate. on Clarke’s 
spirit being soothed by the check now 
so happily given to the fiendish offi- 
ciousness of republican innovators, 
particularly in Italy: the blood of 
St. Januarius, the God of Naples, 
continues to be liquefied without in- 
terruption, and the royal pig-hunt 
proceeds in peace. 

The biographer, Mr. Otter, has 
shown his judgment in making the 
bulk of the book consist in extracts 
from Clarke’s journals and corres- 
pondence ; and in what respects the 
particulars of his private life, he has 
exercised a delicate, and even sensi- 
tive, impartiality. Perhaps there 
is a little too much of Jamentation at 
his friend’s “ truant disposition,” and 
a little tediousness bestowed upon 
the reader in weighing the pro and 
con of college erudition. Vicesimus 
Knox, the popular essayist and the 
master of Tunbridge school, was 
Clarke’s tutor: he was one of those 
who, as may be seen from one of his 
essays, prodigiously over-rated the 
value of classical attainments. It is 
not surprising that he shook his 
head at the discouraging progress of 
a boy, whose abilities were yet suffi- 
ciently great to puzzle his prognos- 
tics and interest his concern. That 
the report of his deficient applica- 
tion should, as the editor thinks, ap- 
pear extraordinary to “ many of those 
who have witnessed the laborious 
habits of his latter days,” is very pro- 
hable ; it will not appear so to these 


who recollect that Samuel Johnson 
was an idle lounger in the sunshine, 
with ragged shoes and a circle of 
We do not quote 


truant hearers. 
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such instances as safe examples: but 
it is in science and learning as in war: 
success isthe test. All @ priori reason- 
ing is invalid when we can argue from 
facts and place our foot on the terra 
firma of experience. The biogra- 
pher talks indeed of the “ precious 
years of boyhoodand of youth,” which 
are usually dedicated to the acquisi- 
tion of fundamental truths and to the 
establishment of method and order 
in the mind, being “ by him wasted 
in unseasonable pursuits:” but how 
is it proved from the results that 
they were unseasonable? That Clarke 
himself “ felt sensibly, and regretted 
most forcibly the disadvantages ac- 
cruing to him in after life from the 
neglect in his earlier years of the or- 
dinary school studies,” are mere for- 
mal words of course that prove no- 
thing: no man is the best judge of 
that educational process which would 
best have suited him. Of the alleged 
«* defective knowledge of principles” 
we can say nothing, for we do not 
know what is meant: still less can 
we comprehend how such a defi- 
ciency should be “ an error singular- 
ly aggravated by the analytical pro- 
cess he usually adopted in all the 
acquisitions both in language and 
science:” the process, in short, by 
which, and by which alone we can 
arrive at truth. Notwithstanding 
the continued uneasiness of the editor 
of Clarke’s Remains at “ his little pro- 
gress in the appropriate studies of 
the place,” we can see much that is 
“ seasonable,” because adapted to 
the sphere in which nature had des- 
tined him to move, in the studies to 
which he voluntarily applied himself, 
and which embraced history, ancient 
and modern, medals, antiquities, and 
natural philosophy, especially the mi- 
neralogical branch. One of his recrea- 
tions at Cambridge was the con- 
structing and sending up a splendid 
balloon to the admiration of his bro- 
ther collegians and his own delight. 
Sad fellow! the truth was, he was 
always agile and earnest in the pursuit 
of science, and left the word-conners 
to their “ As in presenti.” It may be 
difficult to conjecture with the editor 
“what might have been the effect 
of a different training upon such a 
mind;” we may, perhaps hazard a 
guess, that instead of looking out on 
the sea of Azoff, he wou have 
pored himself half-blind in an inge- 
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nious re-construction of the Greek 
choral metres. 

Let us see how nature set to work 
with him. 

Having upon some occasion accompa~- 
nied his mother on a visit to a relation’s 


house in Surrey, he contrived, before the 
hour of their return, so completely to stuff 
every part of the carriage with stones, 
weeds, and other natural productions of 
that country, then entirely new to him, 
that his mother, upon entering, found her- 
self embarrassed how to move ; and, though 
the most indulgent creature alive to her 
children, she was constrained, in spite of 
the remonstrances of the boy, to eject them 
one by one from the window. For one 
, however, carefully wrapped up in 
many a fold of brown paper, he pleaded so 
hard, that he at last succeeded in retaining 
it; and when she opened it at night, after 
he had gone to sleep, it was found to con- 
tain several greasy pieces of half-burnt 
reeds, such as were used at that time in 
the farmers’ kitchens in Surrey, instead of 
candles; which he said, upon inquiry, 
were specimens of an invention, that could 
not fail of being of service to some poor 
old woman of the parish, to whom he could 
easily communicate how they were pre- 
pared. 
Another childish circumstance, which oc- 
curred about the same time, is worthy of reci- 
tal ; not only because it indicates strongly 
the early prevalence of the spirit to which we 
have alluded, but because it accounts in some 
measure for the extraordinary interest he 
took throughout his life in the manners 
and the fortunes of gypsies. At this period, 
his eldest brother was residing with his re- 
lations at Chichester ; and, as his father’s 
infirm state of health prevented him from 
seeing many persons at his house, Edward 
was permitted frequently to wander alone 
in the neighbourhood, guarded only by a 
favourite dog, called Keeper. One day, 
when he had stayed out longer than usual, 
an alarm was given that he was missing: 
search was made in every direction, and 
hour after hour elapsed without any tidings 
of the child. At last, his old nurse, who 
was better acquainted with his haunts, suc- 
ceeded in discovering him in a remote and 
rocky valley, above a mile from his father’s 
house, surrounded by a group of gypsies, 
and deeply intent upon a story which one 
of them was relating to him. (P. 26.) 
What those attractive objects were, 
which thus engrossed the attention of Ed- 
ward Clarke, to the manifest injury of his 
classical progress, it is difficult for us to 
— : but = some of them at least re- 
erred to popular experiments in chemis 
and electilcisy may be clearly inferred dein 
several humourons exhibitions, which he 
used to make in his father’s house, during 
‘2¢ holidays; to the entertainment, and 
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sometimes to the dismay, of the bours 
and servants, who were always called in, 
upon those occasions, to witness the won. 
ders of his art. In the pursuit of these ex. 
iments, it is remembered that he 


sulphureous acid ; insomuch that, alarmed 
and half-suffocated, they were glad to 
make their escape in a body, as fast as they 
could. It does not appear, however, that 
his attachment to these sedentary pursuits 
prevented him from partaking in the active 
pleasures and amusements which were suit. 


with considerable strength, was 
to make him excel. Every sort of game 
or sport, which required manliness of spirit 
and exertion, he was ever foremost to set 
on foot, and ever ready to join; but in 
running, jumping, and swimming, he was 
particularly expert. (P. 32.) 

Such was his education. The re- 
sults are the volumes of his Travels 
and the invention of the Gas Blow 
Pipe. 

We shall not draw up a dry bio- 
graphical memoir. The reader is 
referred to the book itself for dates 
and genealogies. One curious fact 
we shall mention, that as it was said 
of a noble house, “ all the sons were 
braveand all the daughters virtuous,” 
it may be affirmed of Clarke’s ances- 
try that they were all eminent for 
letters. His great grandfather was 
Wotton, the author of the Essay on 
Ancient and Modern Learning. Dr. 
Clarke was born in 1769, at Willing- 
don in Sussex, and died in 1822. He 
may be said to have “ felt the ruling 
passion strong in death ;” for his dis- 
solution seems to have been accele- 
rated by the chemical experiments In 
which he employed himself prepara- 
tory to a course of lectures in minera~ 
logy. A bust of him was executes 
by Chantry, and prefixed. to this 
volume there is a a etching 
from a painting b HTB! A 

The Vacilities "which Dr. Clarke 
enjoyed, in visiting Scotland and the 
Continent, were opened to ee 
is well known, by his filling" fee 
situation of private tutor to te 
honourable Berkeley Page and 
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wick. The present work traces his 
several tours by his own notes and 
letters, which, as containing many in- 
cidents and descriptions not included 
in the published travels, are properly 
supplementary to them. Some of 
the extracts are not at all inferior to 
his best and liveliest sketches. We 
are tempted to give one; itis in a 
letter to his mother, dated from Enon- 
takis, in Lapland, July 29, 1799. 


We have found the cottage of a priest, 
in this remote corner of the world, and 
have been snug with him, a few days. 
Yesterday I launched a balloon, eighteen 
feet in height, which I had made to attract 
the natives. You may guess their asto- 
nishment, when they saw it rise from the 
earth. 

Is it not famous to be here, within the 
frigid zone ? More than two degrees within 
the arctic, and nearer to the pole than the 
most northern shores of Iceland? For a 
long time darkness has been a stranger to 
us. The sun, as yet, passes not below the 
horizon; but he dips his crimson visage 
behind a mountain to the north. This 
mountain we ascended, and had the satis- 
faction to see him make his curtsey, with- 
out setting. At midnight the priest of the 
place lights his pipe, during three weeks in 
the year, by means of a burning-glass, 
from the sun’s rays. 

We have been driving rein-deer in 
sledges. Our intention is to penetrate, if 
possible, into Finmark, as far as the source 
of the Alten, which falls into the icy sea. 
We are now at the source of the Muonio 
in Tornea Lapmark. I doubt whether 
any map you can procure will show you 
the spet. Perhaps you may find the name 
of the place, Enontakis. Well, what idea 
have you of it? Is it not a fine town ?— 
sashed windows, and streets paved and 
lighted — French theatres — shops — and 
public buildings ? I'll draw up the curtain 
—now see what it is! A single hut, con- 
structed of the trunks of fir-trees, rudely 
hewn, with the bark half on, and placed 
horizontally, one above another; here and 
there a hole to admit light: and this in- 
habited by ‘an old priest, and his young 
wife and ‘his ‘wife’s mother, and a dozen 
children and half‘ a-dozen dogs, and 
pigs, and John, and Cripps, 
interpreters, and [azarus, covered with 
sores, bit by mosquitoes, and as 
a negro. We sleep on rein-deer skins, 
which are the only beds we have had since 
Tarnea, 

We have collected minerals, 
drawings, and, what is of more importance, 
manuscript of countries unknown, 
hot only to the inhabitants of Sweden, but 
to “all the pliers of Eutope. The 
best’ maps ‘afford no’accarate idea of Lap- 
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land. The geography of ‘the north of 
Europe, and particularly of ‘the countries 
lying to the north of the Gulf of Bothnia, 
is entirely undetermined. I am’ now ems 
ployed in tracing the topography of the 
source of the Muonio. We are enabled to 
confirm the observations of Maupertuis, 
and the French missionaries, respecting the 
elevation of the pole, and the aretic circle. 
I shall bring a piece of it home to you, 
which stuck in my boot, as I stepped into 
the frigid zone. It will serve as excellent 
leaven and be of t use in brewing; a 
pound of it being sufficient to ferment all 
the beer in the cellar, merely by being 
placed in my cabinet. 

The wolves have made such dreadful 
havock here, that the rich ders are 
flying to Norway. One of them, out of a 
thousand rein-deer, which he possessed a 
few years ago, has only forty remaining. 
Our progress from Tornea has been entirely 
in canoes, or on foot, three hundred and 

irty miles. There are no less than one 
h and seven cataracts between this 
place and Tornea. We live on rein-deer 
flesh, and the arctic straw : which is 
the only vegetable that has comforted our 
parched lips and palates for some time. It 
grows in such abundance, near all the 
rivers, that John gathers a pail full when- 
ever we want them. I am making all pos- 
sible exertion to preserve some for you. 
Wheat is almost unknown here. The food 
of the natives is raw fish, ditto rein-deer, 
and sour milk, called pijma. Eggs, that 
great resource of travellers, we have not. 
Poultry are never seen. Had I but an 
English cabbage, I should feast like an 
alderman. (P. 356.) 


We could wish that Mr. Otter, in 
another edition, would cancel the 
foot-note, at page 646, including 
Pope’s vulgar snarling epigram a- 
gainst literary women. Dr. Clarke’s 
old bachelor habits (for he married 
late) might plead his apology: but 
there is no reason, that we can see, 
for blazoning this opinion (however 
wellsuited to acollege-room) assome- 
thing partaking — of novelty and 
philosophy. We should have thought 
that Angelica (she appears to deserve 
her name) would have taught her hus- 
band ‘better. “‘ Reading, writing, 
arithmetic, accurate spelling, with a 
LITTLE common geography,” these 
are the Doctor’s allowance as the 
sum of attainment in young women. 
We should call it bar-maid’s allow~ 
ance. Yet is he * positive,” not- 
withstanding his residence in Turkey, 


‘that young women “ have souls :” 


for he permits them to read the Bible. 
He seems to’hint that they’ have no 
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need to read any thing else ; but if they 
read that, it is not clear to us that 
young women will be content to sit 
down in a state of quiescent igno- 
rance. We should be glad to know, 
if this sort of sampler education had 
been the lot of Miss Aikin and Miss 
Edgeworth, whether we should have 
possessed the “ Age of Elizabeth” 
and the delightful tales, which have 
laid, for girls and boys alike, the 
foundation of moral prudence and 
intellectual activity? Who would 
willingly do without these works? 
Not we. ‘ As to mathematics,” 
ejaculates the traveller, “‘ the very 
idea of such a study for Laura ts 
enough to turn one’s brain.” Who or 
what Laura is or might have been, 
we have no means of conjecturing : 
but if Laura be taken as the repre- 
sentative of her sex, we beg to de- 
mur as to the rationality of the Doc- 
tor’s apprehensions. Observe —he 
regards “ music and dancing as es- 
sential for women.” So a poor girlis 
to stand up in everlasting quadrilles, 
though her feet “ take no more note 
of time” than the stockings which 
dangle alternately from a laundress’s 
line, and is to be pinned down, seven 
hours a day, to the pianoforte, (inde- 
pendent of the stern whisper, which, 
m general parties, will frequently ac- 
company the persuasive suavity of 
smile in the mother, whose self-love 
is gratified by a daughter’s exhibition 
of her vocal powers,) although the 
hobgoblins of her dreams are made 
up of minims and crotchets: but, if 
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omnipotent nature have given to » 
girl’s brain a bias towards geometry, 
the male parent steps in with a pro- 
hibition ; and is to think it something 
gained if he can say to a stranger, 
while passing an eulogium on his 
right-spelling daughter, 

Nor deals, thank God for that! in mathe. 

matics. 

Dr. Clarke’s dread of mathematics 
is something like his old tutor Dr. 
Knox’s dread of metaphysics : whose 
paper on the subject is so clearly and 
cleverly refuted in Belsham’s Essays. 
We have heard of compressing a 
young lady’s waist with stays till it 
resembled a wasp’s in tapering fine- 
ness; and in China they break the 
joints of female toes and double 
them up under the foot. Either 
yractice is foolish and barbarous: 
but it is neither half so barbarous 
nor so foolish as the rule that limits 
the faculties of the female mind, lest 
some drunken booby, who pretends 
to take his wife as a companion, 
should find himself outdone. in the 
powers of conversation. 

We do not like to end with cen- 
sure or objection: we shall therefore 
state that the interest of the book is 
much increased by the addition of 
some letters of Mr. Burckhardt, who, 
like Dr. Clarke, was a traveller and a 
man of science, and who died at 
Cairo in 1817. There is also a letter 
from Lord Byron, which will be read 
at the present time with peculiar in- 
terest, though the subject is purely 
literary. 








RAISING THE DEAD. 
THE MIGHTY MIRACLE; OR, THE WONDER OF WONDERS AT WINDMILL=HILL- 


Miss Barbara O’Connor has kicked 
up a mighty dust lately with her en- 
chanted elbow, and the Surgeon- 
General of all Ireland has written a 
book to prove that there is nothing 
miraculous in miracles, and that 
patients may be cured of their dis- 
eases, in spite of physicians, by the 
mere force of imagination. This I 
think comes fairly under the old say- 
ing, “ Great cry and little wool, as 
the man said when he shaved his 
pig!” If the case be coolly consi- 
dered, I think it will appear that 
Prince Hohenlohe is not half so great 


a witch as he pretends to be. 1am 
not quite sure whether our informant 
was in earnest or no, when he. al- 
luded (in the last number of , the 
Lonpon Macazine) to this. royal 
miracle-worker having raised a cer- 
tain Padre B—— from the gee 
But even if he was, and if 
Hohenlohe did really, as he asserts, 
disappoint the devil of a roast, priest 
and pickles for supper, this was not 
— all such an omar ge | un 
ormance. Restoring the A 
life is a common recreation amongst 
the J/luminati of Germany. o all 
. # 
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saw Mr. Wallack orm the same 
feat last year at the English Opera- 
house. He brought Mr. T. P. Cooke 
to life, several times ; and the latter 
gentleman was so good as to die 
many nights successively for the 
express purpose of repeating the 
operation. I do not mean to assert 
that Mr. Wallack bond fide deals 
with the devil; but only at second- 
hand, the Author of Frankenstein 
(a lady, by the way) having been 
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more immediately concerned in that 
diabolical piece of business.. But on 
turning over some of my «lustiest 
volumes, I find that even in our own 
country, this species of miracle (as 
perhaps one of the easiest) is not 
without a precedent. The following 
is a proclamation which was issued 
about the beginning of last century, 
in order to draw a sufficient number 
of witnesses, who might attest this 
stupendous event. 


THE MIGHTY MIRACLE!! 
OR, THE WONDER OF WONDERS AT WINDMILL-HILL, &e. &c. !!! 


The town having been busied with 
apprehensions of wars in the north, 
and the affairs of state; having al- 
most suffered our late Doctor Emms 
to be buried in oblivion, as well as 
in his grave near Windmill-hill; and 
so by consequence he may rise alone, 
or as we term it vulgarly, in hugger- 
mugger, without any to witness the 
wonder. But let me acquaint you 
that as such miracles are not com- 
mon, it is fit they should be pro- 
claimed aloud by Fame’s trumpet ; 
neither have all men the gift of rais- 
ing the dead, nor hath it been known 
for many ages. 

Esquire Lacy * has published a 
relation of the dealing of God with 
his unworthy servant since the time 
of his believing and professing him- 
self inspired ; which befel him the 
first of July, 1707. His agitations 
coming upon him without the work- 
ing of his imagination, upon what he 
saw in others, and proceeding from a 
supernatural cause separate and dis- 
tinct from himself ; whereby his arm, 
leg, and head have been shaken, his 
limb twitched, the respiration of his 
breath has for sundry days beat va- 
rious tunes of a drum, and his voice 
has been so strong, clear, and har- 
monious, that his natural one could 
never furnish. He has been carried 
on his knees several times round a 
room, swifter than he could have 
gone on his feet. Sir Richard Buck- 
ley has been cured of an hospital of 
diseases, by a promise thereof made 
through his mouth,t under the ope- 


ration of the Spirit ; and by the same 
means a man purblind has_ been 
cured; and a woman of a fever; Mr. 
Preston of a carbuncle; and ano- 
ther of a deep consumption. There- 
fore Esquire Lacy, with the rest of 
the inspired prophets, gives notice for 
the satisfaction of the unbelieving 
that gary | to their prophecy (who 
cannot err) that on the twenty-fifth 
of May, they repair to Bunhill-fields, 
and there in that burying-place, com- 
monly called Tindal’s ground, about 
the twelfth hour of the day, behold 
the wonderful Doctor fairly rise; and 
in two minutes’ time the earth over 
his coffin will crack, and spread from 
the coffin, and he will instantly 
bounce out, and slip off his shroud 
(which must be washed, and with the 
boards of his coffin be kept as relics, 
and doubtless perform cures by their 
wonderful operation), and there in a 
trice he dresses himself in his other 
apparel (which doubtless hath been 
kept for that intent ever since he was 
interred), and then there he will re- 
late astonishing matters to the a- 
mazement of all that see or hear 
him. 

Likewise, for the more convenient 
accommodation of all spectators, there 
will be very commodious scaffolds 
erected throughout the ground, and 
also without the walls in the adjacent 
fields, called Bunhill-fields, exceeding 
high, during this great performance. 
The like may never be seen in 
England hereafter. And, that you 
may acquaint your children and 





_* Restoring to life seems to be akind of hobby with 
friend John, in his ‘ Letters to the Dramatists of the Day,” 
there are not two bones of her ladyship 


Melpomene,” 


of this name. Our 
of “ revivifying 
together. 


+ This is exactly similar to Prince Hohenlohe’s performances; except that we never 
heard of his curing an ‘‘ hospital of diseases” ata blow. 
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grand-children (if you have any), 
that you have. seen this mig 
miracle, you are advised not to neg- 
lect this opportunity; since it. is 
plainly evident that of all the shows 
or wonders that are usually seen in 
holiday-time, this must bear the bell ; 
and there it is published in all news, 
that the country may come in ; the 
like never perfo before. It is 
likewise believed that gingerbread, 
oranges, and all such goods exposed 
to public sale in wheelbarrows will 
doubtless get trade there, at this 
vast concourse: therefore, for the 
benefit of poor people, I give them 
timely notice, since it is a Bad wind 
blows none no profit. But, besides 
this admirable wonder of this strange 
and particular manner of his resur- 
rection, he is to preach a sermon; 
and lest it should not be printed you 
are invited to be ear-witnesses there- 
of, as well as eye-witnesses to see his 
lips go, in the pronunciation thereof: 

which - be matter of great 
moment, filling you all with exceed- 
ing amazement and great astonish- 
ment ; his voice will be loud and au- 
dible that all may hear him, and his 
doctrine full of knowledge ; undoubt- 
edly you will return home taught 
with profound understanding. Which 
miracle, if you chance to see or hear, 
you will not forget ; and so by con- 
sequence, for the future, be endowed 
with sound judgment, and most ex- 
cellent wisdom, most eloquent ex- 
pressions, and what not. 

Then neglect not this great and 
most beneficial opportunity, but for 
that time set all your affairs aside. 
And take this advice from Mr. Lacy, 
and the inspired prophets, together 
with Mrs. Mary, of Turnmill-street, 
a she-prophetess, and the young 
woman who sells penny-pies, who, in 
hopes of obtaining all your company, 
remains yours; not questioning but 
B give you all content with this rare 
show. 


services are chiefly devoted. Sup- 
pose, for instance, he were to convene 
an assembly of the English and Irish 
bishops, and in their presence raise 
from the dead some celebrated cha- 
racter lately defunct, such as the 
Emperor Napoleon, or Billy Waters ; 
or if the worms have made away 
with too much of these cotemporary 
meteors, the Irish Surgeon-Genera] 
would probably have no objection to 
die for a few minutes, especially as 
by his own theory he would only 
have to imagine himself alive again, 
and be so. For my own , 
have been so far convinced’ by Dr, 
B——’st reasoning, that haber 
am but a sorry kind of a heretic, if 
could only see a trifling mitacle of 
the above sort performed, it would 
go near to make me shave my head, 
put on a hair-shirt, and, like Simon 
Stylites, betake myself to the. 64 
London column, where I might Tive 
out the rest of my days in penitence 
and obscurity. Until that be. done, 
however, I ats better pag visa 
my old sect, and support An 
pope (his Grace the Archbishop. of 
Canterbury). fs 

I should particularly adyise Prince 
Hohenlohe, in case he adopts my 
tion of raising the dead, that whe 
ther it be the Emperor Nap 
Billy Waters, or the Irigh 
General, the resurgend shou 
viously enjoined to 
(in conformity with the above 
mation) before he quits the ground,— 
in his grave clothes too, as the u 
solemn and suitable to such av, 
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Washington Irving’s New Work. 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S NEW WORK. 


To the Editor of the London Magazine. 


My dear Sir,—I need not tell you 

ow much your request flatters me, 
nor how willing I am to comply with 
it. Having reflected a good deal on 
the character of Washington Irving’s 
writings, a very few hours have 
enabled me to adjust my ideas with 
respect to his last work ; nor can I 
add much to my letter of the 7th 
ult. on this subject. Though written 
without any view to your particular 
consideration, or any notion that my 
private ipse dizit would ever be deem- 
ed of weight sufficient to occupy a 
place in your Macazineg, I have 
always, after Lord Strafford’s in- 
structions, so accustomed myself to 
write even upon the most trivia] sub- 
jects as if they were of the utmost 
importance, that you need not have 
been at the trouble of requesting me 
not to make any alterations in my 
former letter. I have merely added 
such remarks as I thought necessary 
towards completing it into a kind of 
familiar review, and it was for the 
sole purpose of duly connecting these 
additional remarks with those in the 
said letter that I asked you to return 
it. My expressions, whether with 
regard to matter or manner are as 
much beyond my own power to im- 
prove, after my pen has once com- 
mitted them to paper, as they would 
be after my lips had once committed 
them to air. You have therefore my 
full permission to insert, word for 
word, my correspondence of the 7th 
ult. (of which you say you have pre- 
served a copy), ushering it in with 
this little piece of egotism, by way 
of preface, if you choose, and sub- 
joining the few additional observa- 
tions which I now enclose you. 

I have looked forward to the pub- 
lication ‘of ‘Geoffrey Crayon’s new 
work with much r anxiety than 
to that of a new novel from the inde- 
fatigable pen of the Great Unknown. 
Geoffrey (said I), does not write 
against time, as the novelist does. 
He pays his readers more respect 

oes himself more justice. He 
loves fame as well as money. Be- 
sides, even when the G. U. was chary 
of ih tation, and leaned but 
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lightly on his feather, I do not know 
that so much value (taking the uiile 
and the dulce together) was derivable 
from any of his works as from those 
of our transatlantic brother, Geoffrey. 
At least, peaking for myself, who 
always wish to combine in my read- 
ing profit with pleasure, the perpe- 
tual insinuation of stories or pas- 
sages where the strain of reflection is 
so deep as to amount almost to phi- 
losophy,—the insinuation of such 
stories or passages amongst those of 
a more purely amusive kind, will 
ever render such works as the Sketch 
Book much more acceptable to me 
than novels like those of the Author 
of Waverley, which are wholly de- 
voted to entertainment., I read the 
latter, as it were, against my con- 
science. When I have finished one, 
and another, the question inevitabl 
recurs—W hat have I gained by suc 
an expense of time and eyesight? 
Am I wiser? Very little. Or better? 
Not much. What have I gained, 
then? Why, so many hours’ amuse- 
ment. And is this all? All: what 
would you more?—Instruction. I 
do not ask a sermon, or a philoso- 
phical essay; but instruction . of 
some kind or other, an accession. to 
my previous stock of knowledge, 
something which I can chew upon, 
digest, and turn to my own aggran- 
dizement, I must have, or I would 
nearly as soon spend my time at a 
billiard table. Indeed altogether as 
soon ; for a good game of billiards 
invigorates the body, whilst a novel, 
such as I speak of, debilitates the 
mind. The imagination being pam- 
red, we have no energy of appetite 
or the simple fare of reason and 
wisdom which other books set before 
us. That is a higher kind of writing 
which, in however small a degree, 
‘addresses the heart or the under- 
standing as well as the fancy. I .do 
not, however, mean to be. taken as 
one who condemns romantic or ima- 
inative works; I merely say that 
ose not wholly so are better. It 
would be hard are readers as well 
as writers to prohibit (were that pos- 
sible in effect) all works of mere en« 
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tertainment; there are many who 
can read only such works, and some 
who can write none other. Yet per- 
haps it is unjust to say so: there are 
probably few readers who would not 
willingly imbibe the lessons of wis- 
dom if they were sufficiently few and 
concise, if they were agreeably dis- 
played and happily illustrated ; there 
are probably few writers who could 
not impart such lessons, if they took 
half the pains to deserve their own 
approbation that they do to merit the 
applause of others. 

To instruct by delighting is a 
power seldom enjoyed by man, and 
still seldomer exercised. It is in 
this respect that Homer may be 
called the second of men, and Shak- 
speare the first. The wisdom of the 
Greek was not so universal as that 
of the Briton, nor his genius so omni- 
potent in setting it forth attractively. 
From the several works of the latter, 
# single work might be compiled 
little ind worthy of divine sanction 
thar any other extant, and by the 
beauty of its nature, far more secure 
of human attention. But Shakspeare 
has done so much in this way, so 
nearly all that is sufficient,—he has 
mate the laws of the decalogue and 
all their corollaries so familiar, he 
has exhibited the passions and pro- 

ensities, the feelings and emotions, 
meident to humanity, so freely, and 
as I might say, graphically,—that 
another such artist would be super- 
fluous. Nature might create a se- 
cond Shakspeare, but it would be 
bad economy. What the first has 
left undone, may be completed by a 
much less expense of Promethean 
fire than would go to the creation 
of a second. We are therefore not 
to look for a similar being, at least 
until we acquire new attributes, or 
are under a new moral dispensation. 
Spirits of an inferior order, a Milton, 
a Pope, or a Cowper, are potent 
enough to disseminate the remaining 
or minor truths of natural morality 
amongst the people, or rather to ré- 
peat, illustrate, and impress them on 
our hearts and memories. Writers 
of this class whom we may call the 
lay ministers of the Deity, to teach 
from the press instead of the pulpit, 
m the closet instead of the church, 
we may expect; and with them 
shoul! we be satisfied. Though we 
eannot reakonably hope for another 
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high prophet of profane inspiration 
to re-communicate to us the lessons 
of divine wisdom which are already 
to be found in Shakspeare, it is no 
presumption to hope that the spirit 
of illumination will descend upon 
humbler poets, and make them our 
secular guides in morality. This is 
the office which should be sought by 
every writer, and for which he ought 
to prepare himself, as the will to 
become is (independent of genius) 
one and the same with the power to 
be. In this case it is not who 
chooses what priests shall serve him, 
but the priests who choose whether 
they will serve him or not. 

The receding exaltation of the 
poetic c ter into something of a 
sacred nature, the designating poets, 
as it were,—a’ temporal order of 
moral teachers,—may astonish those 
who have regi nypiicorierge de- 

de poetry into a mere collection 
of soundin words and glittering 
images. But a great poet is always 
a philosopher and a moralist; such 
also, in some degree, is every pet 
who is worthy of that name. fhe 
moral state of a nation may be judged 
of by its poetry, and it is its poetry 
which chiefly influences its morals. 
For one man on whom a moral lesson 
is impressed by a sermon, there are 
at least an hundred on whom it is 
much more deeply impressed by a 

oem. No one who ever read can 
orget— 


I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none. 


But. we hear every Sabbath many 
more maxims than we care to [e- 
member. A nation’s poetry is then 
its immediate Scripture, and the di- 
gest of its practical wisdom,and mo- 
rality. A nation’s pecs are the best 
moral teachers of its people.. In 
ancient times, when the priesthood 
was not so separate an order as at 
present, the task of instruc the 


people devolved almost wholly,..ov 


the poets; espécially on tlie drama. 
tic writers. Rnd hence we find the 
Greek arid Roman dramas so, replete 


with maxims, precepts, pious ea#0F 

tations, and moral sentiments...» 
But to combine the poet and the 

peloccne js not given to every one. 
0 instruct arid del : 

time is, as I ing 

within the power of e¥ 
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at Teast, in this respect, there is a 
creat differencé in different authors. 
n the single province of amusin 

fhey are more on a level both wit 

each other, and with the profes- 
gors of many less intellectual arts, 
—the painter, the musician, the ac- 
tor, and the buffoon. But he who 
can, at once, improve our hearts, ex- 
pand our minds, and entertain our 
fancy, is a far superior genius to him 
who can do but one of these. It is 
in this general faculty that I think 
Washington Irving excels his cotem- 
poraries. This is the age of “ deep 
feeling,” but of little else. Few au- 
thors endeavour to merit the réputa- 
tion of being as wise as they are 
passionate. The author of Waverley 
is certainly a more powerful writer 
than the author of the Sketch Book; 
that is, his subjects are more lofty, 
his imagery is more daring, and his 
language is, if I may 80 express my- 
self, much louder dnd more véhément. 
But though a more powetful, He is 
not a more effective writer. He dpi- 
fates the hedtt more, but he does not 
more forcibly persuade it towards 
his object. And he would as soon 
think of putting on band and cassock 
4s of addressing the reason instead 
of the fancy of his readers. T say 
fot this to disparage the author of 
Waterley ; by no medns. His line 
of writing may not admit of such a 
proceeding. His talents may lie in 
another direction, and, powerful as 
they are, they may not be universal. 
I merely wish to point out in what I 
conceive Washington Irving’s supt- 
fority to corsist. He is certainly 
the only autho I can now recollect, 
who, in the presefit day, largely in- 
termingles moral refléction ith the 
poetry of composition. ‘This is the 
consummation devoutly to be wished 
by readers, and devotedly to be 
ph after by writers. The author 
of the Skétch Book is, if my opinion, 
« model for that class of wef its to 
Whose works fhe multitude chiefly 
resorts for its mental récteation, ap- 
Prehettsible by almost every age, sex, 
and condition, yet’ rot beneath any. 
He wiites’ much “df the solid with 
more of the sple ert 
gree of reffétion with H greater de- 
gree “id Ch ans siderable 
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unions by which Nature. sometimes 
éndeavours to make compensation for 
the myriads of fools whom she brings 
every day into the world. 

How beautifully, for instance, does 
the story of “ The Widow and her 
Son,” in the Sketch Book, intervene 
between “ The Country Church” 
and “ The Boar’s Head Tavern!” 
How much sweet and unobtrusive 
wisdom is inculcated by the sketch 
of “ Westminster Abbey” and _se- 
Veral others in these volumes! How 
frequently does the author lead us 
unwarily into a train of reflection! 
and in the midst of his liveliest sto- 
ries how often do we meet with sen- 
tences and passages of gentle admo- 
nition or instructive remark, a maxim 
or a moral, tending to make us better 
or wiser, disclosing a new truth, or 
impressing an old one!—But of this 
beautiful and most praiseworthy in- 
troduction of moral reflection into 
works of entertainment, “ Rural Fue 
nerals” if the happiest example, 
The siibject is interesting to the most 
insénsible reader; the language is 
some of the sweetest I have ever met 
with ; and the sentiments are of that 
deeply impressive moral kind, preg- 
nant with feelmg, simple, yet full of 
thought,—composing a master-piecé 
of its kind, which it is almost vain 
for me to recommend to imitation ; 
for it can scarcely be imitated with 
sticcess, perhaps by the author hitn- 
self. The last page or two where he 
spéaks of “ the sorrows for the dead” 
are worthy of pérpetua] study and 
éternal remembrance. They are at 
once beautiful and sublime; in- 
structive and delightful. To them I 
would chiefly poirit my reader's at- 
tention, as exhibiting that degree of 
reflection, and that measure of in- 
struction, which I am anxious to see 
all our general authors impart, to 
some portions of their writings. 1 
am not an admirer of didactic com- 


reading. ae Lsnolo, sdf 
With these pre-dispositions in Mr, 
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of my disappointment, when instead 
of the qualities I have mentioned as 
raising him so far above his cotem- 
poraries, I found little in his Tales 
of a Traveller, but the style, to ad- 
mire. Here is scarcely a gleam of 
his playful and Addisonian wit ; 
nothing of his vivid delineation of 
character. But this is not the worst. 
The Tales of a Traveller are a num- 
ber of short stories comprised in two 
volumes of about the same size as his 
former works. Not one of these sto- 
ries is of the reflective character. In 
not one of them does the author in- 
dulge that fine strain of sentiment 
and moral feeling which makes his 
Sketch Book such a family-treasure, 
—even for the space of an ordinary 
paragraph. Some of the tales are, to 
be sure, of a serious nature ; serious 
as any one of those hundred thousand 
frightful little stories of ghosts and 
Italian banditti that appal the mid- 
night milliner,—and just as worthy 
of any other reader's admiration. 
Except in beauty and grace of lan- 
guage they are not a whit superior 
to an equal number of pages torn 
from the innumerable garbage-novels 
which Paternoster pours upon us 
every publishing whi 4 It is curious 
enough too, that the author in his 
preface actually makes a boast of the 
“sound morality” inculcated by each 
of his stories; not by some of them, 
observe, but by each of them. Now 
I beg leave to put the question to 
Mr. Irving,—Where is the “ sound 
moral” of the following stories, viz. 
The Great Unknown, The Hunting 
Dinner, The Adventure of my Uncle, 
The Adventure of my Aunt, The 
Bold Dragoon, The German Stu- 
dent, The Mysterious Picture, The 
Mysterious Stranger, i. e. ail the 
stories of Part I, except the last? Is 
there one of the stories in Part III 
which contains more “ sound mo- 
rality”” than banditti stories gene- 
rally do? The impression left on my 
mind by Mr. Irving’s fascinating de- 
scription of these heroic ruffians is ra- 
ther in favour of robbing. I don’t know 
but that if I possessed a good villanous 
set of features, and the tact of dress- 
ing myself poini device in the “rich and 
picturesque jackets and breeches” of 
these Italian cnt-throats, I should be 
tempted into the romance of taking 
purses amongst the Abrnzzi,.moun- 
tains, were it for uething but to pick 


FOct, 


up some of that “ sound morality” 
which Mr. Irving, says is to be found 
there. But to be serious: it will be 
very evident to all who read these 
volumes, that in the two Parts I have 
specified (i.e. half the book), the mo- 
rality is either evil or exceptionable. 

I have reason to believe that Mr. 
Irving received a very liberal sum 
from his publisher for this work ; 
and if this be really the case | 
am sorry for it. Should I be asked 
wherefore ? I answer; that (not to 
speak of fame) it is much to be feared 
his own interest, as well as that of 
the public, will eventually suffer by 
it. Irving will now perhaps begin 
to “ write against time” as others 
do, and destroy his own credit with 
his readers, as others have done. 
Being myself a man of no superfluous 
wealth, I shall certainly reflect ma- 
turely before I give four-and-twenty 
shillings for his next work, whatever 
it may be. And how. does. the. in- 
terest of the public suffer?, Why, in 
this manner: the author, as,] may 
say, defrauds us of the deeper riches 
of his mind, putting us off with the 
dross which lies uearest the surface, 
can be more easily gotten. together, 
and more readily delivered over, to 
the task-master, his publisher. . The 
Tales of a Traveller seem to tell one 
more tale than the author would wish 
to make public,—viz: that Geoffrey 
Crayon knows something of ,“* The 
Art of Bookmaking” beyond -the 
mere theory. They bear, unequivo- 
cal marks of having been composed 
for Mr. Murray, and not for the 
public. Whilst reading them, I was 
perpetually haunted by asingular ¥i- 
sion ; I fancied that I saw the author 
at his writing-desk, armed, witha 
goose-quill and other implements, ot 
literary husbandry, whilst the afore- 
said eminent bibliopolist stood at his 
elbow, jingling a purse of sovereig®s, 
from which a couple descended Anto 
the author’s pouch aceording ashe 
finished every page of.) foalscap- 
Hasty composition is, written dv P 
pable yet invisible letters on: 
face of the whole work,; ‘The)sv 
jects chosen are most of them,cour 
mon-place ; and. the manner ef treat- 
ing them is not wery. originals; J hese 
is in these zolumes, as I have said, 


nothing of that swes he ae 
flection, mo acu ti 2 


vein of melauchaly me 
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threw such an @ir of interest over his 
first and best work, which infused 
such a portion of moral health into 
the public constitution.* Yes, there 
is one passage of this nature, and it 
is the best in the whole work. It is 
the description of a wild and reckless 
youth who returns, after many wan- 
derings, to visit the grave of the only 
being he had loved on earth, his mo- 


ther. Geoffrey Crayon wrote this 
passage. We may perceive, also, 


traces of the other end of his pencil 
inthe humorous Dutch stories which 
form Part 1V of hiscollection. The pun 
has some truth in it whichasserts that 
Mr. Irving is ‘at home whenever he 
gets among his native scenes and fel- 
iow countrymen. Though even in this 
Part the touches of humour are fewer 
and less powerful than of old; faint 
flashes of that merriment which were 
wout to set his readers in a roar. 
Rip Van Winkle and Sleepy Hollow 
are stories beyond the inspiration of 
Albemarle-street. Of the remaining 
Tales in these volumes, the author 
of Bracebridge-hall may have written 
some,—and any other “ gentleman 
of the press” (only borrowing Mr. 
Irving’s easiness and grace of lan- 
guage) might have written the rest. 
One or two Americanisms, and a ge- 
neral dearth of those peculiar beau- 
ties in thought and expression which 
overspread his former works, indicate 
the same negligence and haste which 
I have remarked as comparatively 
distinguishing these volumes. At 
least { had rather impute these faults 
to those causes than to a mind worn 
out, or a genius broken down. The 
author may possibly have written 
this work at the feet of Fame, not 
under the eye of Mammon ; but if so 
Farewell! his occupation’s gone ! 
Geoftrey Crayon was Mr. Irving, but 
Mr. Irving és not Geoffrey Crayon. 
As’ to’ delineation of character, I 
could scarcely persuade myself that 
he who'drew the admirable portrait 
of Master Simon could err so la- 
mentably as our author has, in at- 
tempting to depict several miniatures 
™m the present volumes. A “ worthy 
fox-hunting old baronet” tells a most 
romantic love«tale, with all the sen- 
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sibility of a disciple of Della Crusca, 
and an officer of British dragoons is 
made to speak in the following style, 
so very characteristic of that order 
of gentlemen: “ Oh! if it’s ghosts 
you want, honey,” cried an Irish 
captain of dragoons, “ if it’s ghosts 
you want, you shall have a whole 
regiment of them. And since these 
gentlemen have given the adventures 
of their uncles and aunts, faith and 
I'll even give you a chapter out of 
my own family-history.” To be sure 
this officer had the ill-luck to have 
been born in the same country with 
Burke, Sheridan, and Grattan; he 
was, it must be confessed——an Irish- 
man ; and it is past doubt that Irish- 
men in general can never wholly di- 
vest themselves of a certain melli- 
fluous elongation of tone called the 
brogue, nor perhaps of a greater 
breadth of pronunciation than our 
English nicety of ear can. digest ; 
but although my experience has lain 
pretty largely amongst gentlemen of 
that nation, I must in justice say 
that I never yet met with one whose 
idiom in any degree approached the 
plebeian model here brought before 
us. Mr. Irving, judging probably 
from the “ rascal few” whom crime, 
or vagabondism, has driven to his 
country, that common refugium pecca= 
forum, conceives it necessary to make 
an Irish gentleman express himself 
like an Irish American ; or perhaps 
he has taken Foigard and Macmorris 
for his beau-ideal. 'To me, who have 
kept better company than Mr. Irving 
probably met with in Hiberno-Ame- 
rica, his delineation of an Irish gen- 
tleman, as we must presume every 
dragoon-officer to be, appears offen- 
sively unnatural. Being moreover 
put forth as a general characteristic 
description (which, with Mr. wha | s 
seal to it, must necessarily have its 
influence on foreign opiniot), the 
gentry of that nation cannot but 
consider it as an insult and an injus~ 
tice which the ignorance that dictated 


it can alone excuse. 
In the L’Envoy to the Sketch Book 


Mr. Irving: speaks of the “ contra- 
riety of sndallan counsel ” which had 


being given him by his critics. “One 





~ 


* Te is ungenerous I acknowledge, but I cannot help wishing 
the Sketch Book ‘had teijained a little longer 
(whatever it’ may have’ been) 
aflecting little stories, that form the 


which seemed to have dictated those 
principal charm of his maiden work. 


that the auther of 


under ‘the pressure of that misfortune 
pathetic and decply- 
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kindly advised him to avoid the ludi- 
crous, another to, shun the pathetic. 

If the turn of an author’s genius is to 
be determined from the line of writing 
which he seems most to indulge, hu- 
mour is certainly the reigning quality 
of Mr. Irving’s mind. Bracebridge- 
Hall, much and the best part of the 
Tales of a Traveller, are written in 
the humorous vein. On the other 
hand, if the turn of genius is to be 
estimated by the felicity of execution, 
we should perhaps say that our au- 
thor’s forte was the pathetic. But 
in truth, the fine melancholy shade 
which was thrown over the Sketch 
Book seems to have been only the 
effect of sorrow’s passing cloud,— 


and to have past with it Could not 
Mr, Irving manage to be humoroys 
and pathetic at the same time, and 
give us another ‘Sketch Book? He 
would thus please both parties, in- 
stead of neither. 

To conclude: it is an usual com- 
plaiot with the authors of one popy- 
ar work that their succeeding ef- 
forts are ungraciously received by 
the public ; but the inferiority of the 
Tales of a Traveller to Mr. Irving’s 
preceding works is so palpable, that 
I am sure he himself must acknow- 
ledge the sentence that condemns it 
as unworthy of his talents to be just. 

I am, &c. &c. 
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A BANQVET OF IESTS. OR CHANGE 
OF CHEARE, &c. THE FOURTH IM- 
PRESSION, WITH MANY ADDITIONS. 
LONDON, PRINTED FOR RICHARD ROY- 
STON, AND ARE TO BE SOLD AT HIS 
SHOPPE IN IVIE-LANE NEXT THE EX- 
CHEQUER-OFFICE. 1634. Duodecimo, 
containing 234 pages, besides 14 of pre- 
liminary matter, and 12 more of contents 
or index. 


This is another and later edition 
of the curious little volume recorded 
in our last number, (p. 285.) and we 
are again tempted to introduce it to 
the notice of our readers in a very 
short article, because the additions 
are so numerous as to make it al- 
most a distinct publication from its 
predecessor, and some of the jests 
are not unworthy of revival. 

The first edition consists of 195 
articles, the fourth of 261; out of 
which number 91 are altogether new, 
26 of them being substitutions for 
the same number originally given in 
the copies of 1630, but subsequently 
withdrawn. 

There was probably an edition be- 
tween the sixth of 1640 and that of 
1660 mentioned by Granger ; for in 
“A Hislogve of some hooks printed 
for Richard Royston, at the Angel in 


Ivie-lane, London, and same formerly 





IX. 


printed at Oxford,” appended to Ly- 
ford’s “ Plain Man’s Senses exercised 
to discern both good and eyil,” Lon- 
don, 1655, in quarto; we find The 
Banquet of Jests, new and old, in 12. 
Since our last, we are also indebt- 
ed to a friend for looking through the 
registers of the Stationers’ company ; 
and from his information, we lear 
that the first book entered in - 
ston’s name was January 26, 1 
(1629) An Elegie upon the Fate of the 
most hopefull young Prince Henry, ¢l- 
dest Sonne to his Mate of Bohemu, 
so that it would appear he com- 
menced business nearly a year ys a 
half preceding the appearance of our 
jest book, and when he was about 
the age of 28. The avec b- 
tered May 10, 1630. . In 16 eal 
a partnership with Allot (the editor 
of England's Parnassus,, and. the 
publisher of the second Shakspeare) 
and others in Withers’ Emblems, ™ 
folio, a book which must have fe- 
quired no small capital. froun, the 
number and beauty of the engravings- 
We promised to be brief, and! will 
keep our word by concluding with a 
few of the witticisms adie to the 


present edition, alhough *  prgiaa 
presume to say With ‘the prigina! 


. r saogre Tt 
printer : : 
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Sinee, reader, I before have found thee 
kinde 


Expect this fourth impression more refinde. 


Of Peter Martyr. (31) 

One Peter Martyr a great schollar and 
very famous in his time, had beene a long 
suitor for a bishoprick, but was still crest in 
his suit ; at the last foure fryers confessors 
were preferred together to foure vacant 
seas, and he not remembred: which being 
teld him, hee said, fe thinks amongst so 
many confessors, one martyr would not 
have dome amisse. 

Of one for favour ny a Master of Art. 
(91.) 

Two gentlemen meeting, saith one to the 
other, Would you believe that such a 
man, being late at Oxfdrd, had the cour- 
tesie done him to be made master of art? 
to whom the other answered; O yes; 
without question. 

Of a Divine. (102.) 

A divine in his sermon praying for the 
Lords spirituall and temporall, desired 
heartily in his prayer thus ; that the Lords 
spirituall might be made lesse temporall, 
and the Lords temporal] more spirituall, 

An Office in Reversion. (182.) 

A great man in this kingdome being of 
a temperate and spare dyet, and using to 
take much physick, had the reversion of 
another man’s office, who was exceeding 
fat and corpulent, and loved to drink deepe 
and to feed high, to whom being invited to 
dinner and finding his stomack sickly and 
weake, forbore to eate at all; which the 
other observing, Sir, saith he, you take too 
much of the apothecarie’s physick, and too 
little of the kitchin’s; and I feare though 
you are my executor for my place, yet I 
may outlive you. The other taking up a 
pure Venice glasse that then stood 
him, made him this answer: J question 
that, Sir, for this brittle glasse which you 
sce, being well and carefully kept, may last 
as long as your great brasse kettle. 


Of a moderate Drinker. (234.) 

A yyeoe of a very temperate dyet 
sitting at table where there was great plenty 
of wine, drunke very sparingly; which 
observed by another, who then sate over 
against him ; Sir, saith he, if none in the 
world would drinke more than you, wine 
would bee : to whom he replyed, 
** Nay rather, if all men’ did drinke as I 
doe, it would make wine very deate, for J 
drinke as much as I can.” . 


An Epitaph yy Woman. 


) 
Wee lived one and twenty : 
‘ Like man and wile tager« 
could no longer haye 
zone, I know sWhetbe. : 
Tf I comie Benepe oo 1 Regsbs ) | * 1. 
(I speake it Got to flatter) 
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Of all the women in the world, 
I never would come at hér. 
Her body is bestowed well, 
A handsome rave doth hide her, 
And sure her soule is not in hell, 
The fiend could not abide her. 
I think shee mounted upon hie, 
For in the last great thunder 
Mee thougt I heard her voyce on hie 
Rending the clouds in sunder. 


Of a Woman that was Beaten by her Hus- 
band, (260.) 

A country fellow had an idle housewife 
that did use to sit slothfull at home, and 
settle her selfe about nothing that belonged 
to any housewifery, but suffered all things 
to goe (as the old proverbe is) at sixe and 
seven. Upon a time comming from his 
labour, and finding her to sit lazing by the 
fire he tooke a holly wand, and began to 
cudgell her soundly; at which she cryed 
out aloud, and sayd, Alas! nusband, what 
doe you meane? you see I doe nothing, I 
doe nothing. I, marry wife, saith hee, I 
know that very well, and that is the reason 
for which I beat thee. 


We have before said, that Archee, 
who is held forth as the editor of the 
latter editions of this volume, had in 
all probability nothing to do with 
the publication. In the edition of 
1640, is ove jest which does not ap- 
pear in the preceding copies, and 
which is the only passage throughout 
the volume that = any allusion to 
him. 

Arche over-reached. (p. 44.) 

Our patron Arche the king's iester having 
before fool’d many, was at last well met 
withall: for comming to a nobleman to 
give him good morrow upon new yeare’s 
day, he received a very gracious reward 


(it seemes) a ter, shooke them in his 
fist, and said they were too light. The no- 
bleman tooke it ill from him, but dis- 
ing his anger he said, I prethee 
e, let mee see them againe, for a- 
them there is one peece I would be 
part with. Arche ys hee 
e added more unto them, deli- 


H 


H 


erful 
Bed 
E 


This extract is curious, as it cor- 
roborates the accounts given in some 
of the writers of that day, ‘of the 
profusion and extravagance of the 


#’s gifts, and it will easily 
Pea tor "the! West bad to be 


amassed by Armstrong’ whilst ~ he 
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held the situation of royal fool. To 

prove that he saved.money, and laid 
; it out in the purchase of landed pro- 
| perty, we have met with a contempo- 
rary authority in an uncommonly rare 
tract printed in duodecimo 1636, and 
entitled, The fatall Ni uptiall,or Mourn- 
full Marriage. This is a metrical 
‘account of a lamentable accident 
that occurred in the preceding year, 
on Windermere Water, when forty- 
seven persons (among them a young 
married couple with their friends and 
relations going to keep the wedding) 
were drowned. The anonymous poet 
(a very bad one by the way) mean- 
ing to enforce the uncertainty of life 
and the: liability of all ranks to a 
similar disaster, introduces Archee, 
who was probably well known in the 
neighbourhood of the accident. 


uw am I happier than a King. 


[Oe- 


Is’t so, that wee in hourely danger stand, 

Whether wee saile by sea, or goe by land ? 

That wee to th’ world but one entrance 
have, 

But thousand meanes of passage to our 
grave ?— 

And that the wise shall no more fruit re. 
ceave 

Of all his labours, then the foole shall 
have— 

For th’ politick Hun must yeeld to swelling 
Humber, 

As well as th’ least of his inferiour number, 

And Archee, that rich foole, when hee least 
dreames, 

For purchast lands, must be posscst of 
streames. 


Archee, however, took care not to 
endanger himself on the water: he 
married a wife, enjoyed his property, 
and died, at a good old age, in his 
bed, in the year 1672. 








NOW AM I HAPPIER THAN A KING! 


Now am I happier than a king! 
My goblet flows with wine, 

And round my couch the gay girls sing, 
And all their love is mine! 


My brow is bound with ivy pale, 
And tendrils of that tree 


i" The best that grows on hill or dale,— 
y! At least the best to me! 


My bower is wreathed of myrtle green, 
The lily, and the rose, 
Whose red bud blushes to be seen 
"Mid lilies fair as those ! 
Thus am I happier than a king! 
My goblet flows with wine, 
And round my couch the gay girls sing, 
And all their love is mine! 


And Myra laughs, and Daphne smiles, 


And Galatea tries 


To win me with her witching wiles,— 
And gentle Thyrza sighs ! 
Thus am | happier than a king ! 
‘. ay goblet flows with wine, 
nd round my couch the gay girls sing 
And all their love is mine ! ' 


Then fill my bowl, and bind my hair 


Be: With fresher wine and flowers: 


ie ‘To-morrow may belong to Care,— . 

ih To-day ! to-day is ours! 

; } oy Now am I happier than a king ! 
i 


My goblet flows with wine, 
And round my couch the gay girls sing, 





And all their love is mine! hh 
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WALK TO PAESTUM, LEUCOSIA, &c. 
Part II.+* 


We took up our lodging at a 
wretched faverna, one of the few 
houses within the walls of Paestum, 
and having reposed a little, went 
forth to examine the temples. 

How grandiosi, how imposing, how 
sublime are these old edifices—ruins 
they can hardly be called, they have 
still such a character of firmness, of 
entireness! These “ firm-set” co- 
lumns seem to be rooted in the earth 
—to have grown from it—mysteri- 
ous, eternal, they seem almost pro- 
ductions of other energies than those 
of man! How imadequate are mo- 
dels or drawings to convey the grand 
characters of architecture! How we 
felt the fact, when our eyes took in 
the magnitude of the proportions, the 
grandeur of the ensemble of these 
structures! And so great a charm 
exists in their wild solitary situation 
—this wide—wide plain seems to 
reserve itself exclusively for their 
basis, this circus of mountains, and 
this sea form so appropriate a frame 
for them—the silence of man seems 
here the silence of reverence, and the 
tinkle of the sheep-bell, the distant 
low of the ox, the rustle of the green 
lizard, and even 





i stridi ingrati 

Delle cornici squallide e de’ corvi-—— 
are sounds consonant to the hoary 
antiquity, to the obscured but vene- 
rable glories of the edifices. We 
have no wish (probably because we 
have no means of adding much to 
the volumes of description that al- 
ready exist, of these remains—so be 
not frightened, gentle editor—we here 
serve up our few observations with a 
brevity that must excuse their illo- 
gical disorder. 

Padre Paoli must have been mad, 
or curst indeed with a Borrominesco 
taste in architecture (as Paolini ob- 
Serves), when he said that the style 
of these temples was rozzo e goffo 
(rude and clumsy), condemned by all 
persons that loved deli ; his sup- 
posing them to be works of the Etrus- 
cans, and in the Etruscan order, was 
bad enough ; his career of ignorance 
might have stopped there—the bar- 


barous old monk ought to have been 
confined to his cell a year for his 
contumacy ! 

Mr. cho a was certainly right in 
curtailing the antiquity of the Paes- 
tum temples, and Mr. Eustace’s as- 
sertion, that “from the solidity or 
heaviness of their forms, we must 
conclude that they are the oldest 
specimens of Grecian art now in ex- 
istence,” can hardly be made good. 
“* The proportions of an order,” says 
the former gentleman, “ are but a 
matter of convention ; they often vary 
in the same country, nay in the same 
edifice ; and surely a Phidias work- 
ing in the metropolis of Grecian art, 
with its two best architects and the 
Pentelic quarry at his command, 
might ou produce more elegance 
than contemporary, or even later 
artists, who were confined to the 
ruder materials and tastes of a remote 
colony.” In support of this opinion 
we would observe that the materials 
—the very coarse, porous, and at 
the same time, very brittle stones, of 
which the temples are built, are such 
as adapt themselves more agreeably 
to large masses than to fine light 
pieces. These stones were undoubt- 
edly formed and found at Paestum 
itself; they are hard coralline petri- 
factions: the brackish water of the 
river Salso that runs by the walls of 
the town, and in different branches 
across the plain, has so strong a pe- 
trifying virtue that you can almost 
follow its operation with the eye ; the 
waters of the neighbouring Sele have 
always been remarkable for the same 
quality : in many places where the 
soil had been removed, we perceived 
strata of stones similar to those which 
compose the temples, and we would 
almost venture to say, that the sub- 
stratum of all the plain, from the Sele 
to Acropoli, is of the like substance. 
Curious petrifactions of leayes, pieces 
of wood, insects, and other vegetable 
and animal matters, are observed in 
the materials of the columns, walls, 
&c, 
The cyclopean walls of the city are 
pretty well preserved, except on the 
side towards the sea; on the eastern 





* See vol, ix. p. 122, for the first part. 
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side they, have suffered little, and 
fragments of towers, which scem to 
have flanked the walls at regular 
distances, yet exist. The gate in 
this part, called La Porta della Si- 
rena (from a small rudely sculptured 
figure, which looks more like a dol- 
hin, over the arch) is very perfect, 
ut mean, and small, and here the 
aqueduct which conveyed the water 
from the mountains behind Capaccio 
is traced for some distance. Near 
the hollow, called the Amphitheatre, 
we perceiyed the figure of a gladia- 
tor, seated with a shield on his arm, 
executed in bold relief, on a large 
block of fine white stone, which had 
been but lately discovered. It may 
serve to strengthen the rights of the 
“‘ scooped out space” to its title of 
amphitheatre-—Yet if this hole was 
the arena of an amphitheatre, what 
a diminutive one it must have been ! 
Did not the Roman taste for that 
amusement take so deeply among the 
Paestans, as among their other colo- 
nies and conquests? And yet the coin 
most frequently found here, bearing 
the Latin epigraph Paest., has the 
figure of a gladiator on one side and 
of a wild beast on the other. 
We did not quit the interesting 
ruins until evening closed in. Our 
quarters at O Si Pepe's were not 
particularly good ; his hostelry con- 
sisted of a stable and pig’s-sty on the 
ground floor; upstairs a good sized 
room that was kitchen, tap, parlour, 
and «dlining-room, a bed-room for the 
whole family behind, and on one side 
a spence about ten feet square, in 
which they had shaken down two 
sacks of straw for us. Comfort we 
could not expect, but we were very 
merry withal:; the few inhabitants of 
that secluded spot met at 82 Pepe’s 
to spend the evening in jollity be- 
fitting the season (you hears it 
was Easter Sunday); an old man 
prayed the Spanish guitar, and a boy 
eat a tabor; the landlord’s children 
(ne aveva una bella promis) danced 
the ‘arantella, while the older by- 
standers beat time and cracked their 
fingers for castanets. We contri- 
buted our portion to the amusement 
by treating them to supper and wine, 
and this so good an effect that 
we were soon in as gay a circle as 
can be imagined. The joke, the 
story, the rustic song went reund, 
oue peal of laughter followed another, 
but though rough and noisy, their 
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mirth was not at all gross or offen. 

sive. We made the singers repeat 

slowly three or four of their songs, 

which, like ancient oral traditions are 

spread from mouth to mouth, and 

without ever being committed to the 

custody of ink and paper, enjoy a 

circumscribed, tiny immortality, in 

the town or village where they were 

produced; we wrote them down, 

they are exceedingly simple, but not 

without prettiness—how figuratiye— 

how eastern is this passage ! 

Figliuola con quisto ree palombine, 

Luci pid della luna di Yennaro, 

*Sta buccuzza vostra yetta fiori, 

Le labruzze son naturali ; 

Quanno ti metti ’sta tovaglia bionna, 

Mi pari un antenna in auto mare! 

Maid with the doye’s breast, 

Thou shinest brighter than the moon of 
January ; 

This mouth of thine throws forth flowers, 

Thy lips are natural corals ; 

When thou puttest thy brown napkin o’er 
thy head 

Thou seemest to me a sail in the high sea! 


Admire, we beseech you, the orien- 
tality of the simile, “* when thou 
poser: thy brown napkin over thy 
ead, thou seemest to me a sail in 
the high sea.” No northern imagi- 
nation, less than Macphersop- S- 
sian can come up to this! 

When our merriment was at its 
height, it was interrupted by, loud 
cries across the plain, and the bark- 
ing of dogs: a boy came in saying, 
“< sono calati i lupi” (the wolves are 
come down), and we all ranto the door: 
the noise, however, waxed weaker 
and weaker, and soonceased. This in- 


cident introduced a long conversa-. 
tion on the privation of fire-arms,, ov 
wolves, and shooting. On_ the, re- 


integration or pristination (the latter 
is the pratsi" o word on st King 
Ferdinand’s government. _ after, the 
fall of the constitution, the peor 
were disarmed, punishments decrees 
against such as concealed their arms, 
and many obstacles placed in. the 
way of obtaining licences, especially 
for such as had been, or were Sus- 
ected of having heen Cornette 
his was felt as a dreadful ev: afl 
over the kingdom, and the inhabi- 
tants of this part of the country had 
strong and particular motives of gt 
content... “ The moun . aFou 
are full of wolves,” : 


aid our, host, 
“‘ they come down in oops and at 
tack our flocks, and even our colts 
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and mares before our eyes, and we 
cati do nothing but shot and throw 
our sticks at them; the rogues have 
found out we have no guns, and the 
next thing they will do will be to 
come and eat us in our houses.” 
But, besides affording this protec- 
tion, a gun was a great provider ; 
the plain abounds in game, and, be 
it said in confidenza, now and then 
an unruly wild boar, or a silly fat 
buck or so, would wander from the 
royal woods of Persano, to places 
where he had no business, and the 
country people (always preserving 
la distanza di rispetto towards the 
game-keepers, who are numerous), 
would now and then take the liberty 
of bringing him down and eating him. 

We remembered that the Epicu- 
rean Horace speaks somewhere with 
satisfaction of supping on a Lucanian 
boar, but we had no idea of the sa- 
vouriness of a Lucanian wolf; here, 
however, we learned that the pea- 
sants are accustomed to eat that 
flesh, and that they think it very 
good. Su di questo proposito our host 
told us a delightful story: a short 
time after his marriage he took a 
wolf and gave a dinner to some of 
his neighbours ; his spouse, who was 
a forestiera, and not endowed with 
the Paestan predilection for wolf- 
flesh, ate of it heartily without know- 
ing what it was; as soon as the 
repast was ended, the frolic began 
by the company’s imitating the u/u- 
lare of the wolf, which harmonious 
noise, they said, proceeded from the 
animal they had eaten—she felt ra- 
ther qualmish at the time, but ever 
since fing had no objection to a bit of 
the monster. The following membra 
disjecta of the evening’s lucubrations 
are too precious to be lost. 

“ Wolves are kings—true kings, 
for they eat of the best, and take any 
kind of meat they like without pay- 
ing for it.” 

** Our King Ferdinand cares more 
for a wild boar or a brace of beccaccj 
than a subject. The last time he 
was ion here, a ae of ot sur- 
rounded him, be or a testimony 
of his piven oa ee anid take 
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One of the peasants on enterin 
the back-room of ‘the host, whick 
was ornamented with numerous pen- 
dant flitches of bacon, gazed round 
ee and exclaimed, “ Evvvwa 
o st Pepe, sta proprio come uno dio!” 
«“O biaee master Pepe, he is as well 
off as God Almighty.” 

Our night’s rest was not over luxu- 
rious ; our sacks of straw were stony 
hard and too short; the cloaks that 
covered us retained the pungent 
odours of bad tobacco; this closet 
too was hung with bacon, the smell 
of which we abhor, and moreover 
there was a cackling hen and brood 
of chickens in one corner. Yet it 
was delicious to look through the 
shattered window of this filthy cell 
upon the glorious ruins rising up in 
the clear moonlight from the silent 
dusky Mg The next morning, 
escorted by two peasants, we set out 
for a grand festa, that is held on 
Easter Monday at Capaccio Vecchio, 
a town that rose on the mountain 
hard by, when Paestum was de- 
stroyed by the Saracens, and which 
has been, now for a long time, de- 
serted in its turn and in ruins. A 
walk of about two miles brought us 
to the foot of this mountain, and to 
a di fiume, the source of the river 
Salso, which bathes the walls of 
Paestum. The water, strongly im- 
pregnated with salt, bubbles out very 
copiously from a marshy flat ; in the 
middle of the stream, close to the 
source, is a small island, strewed 
with ancient fragments—three bases 
of pillars are standing at three of its 
corners—this water was prized for 
its medicinal qualities, and here, 
perhaps, stood a little edifice for the 
convenience of bathers or drinkers. 
Other antique fragments are traced 
along the banks of the stream, and 
seven mills, that form a ‘small vil- 
lage, stand near the source. - As we 
were sauntering here we heard a loud 
chaunt of many voices, and turing in 
the direction whence the sound’ pro- 
ceeded, we saw a lengthened pro- 
cession winding two by two along a 
rugged path on the mountain side, 
high above our heads, towards ‘the 


your zappe” (a sort of hoe), said he, ruimed town: ‘the singing, the’ ‘few 
* and Wiee-2Sbd are better than flaunting banners* distributed along 


I am.” ee 
“ We were all Carbonari here about 
(perks era la moda), because it was 


the fashion! 


8 ,etool 





the line, the slowly moving ‘figures, 
the wed hill, the ‘grey , ‘the 
rapid: colts of a ehoireh: boll, pre 
duced’ the’ ’ ost dinantic of ‘effects, 
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and we. watched .them with a mute 
pleasure; until they had all disap- 
peared behind projecting rocks, and 
their chaunt, had sunk to a melan- 
choly murmur. 

From, Cupo di fume we toiled up 
a very precipitous path to Capaccio 
Vecchio. Ona small flat which we 
found very much crowded stands 
the church and an hermitage attached 
to it, the only buildings not in ruins; 
several gay flags were flying by the 
church door, within they were cele- 
brating mass, and the wide nave was 
covered with kneeling women, for 
the most part very pretty, and 
dressed in, the same costume. We 
saw the object of the devotion and 
the festa in a hideous wooden gilt 
statue of a madonna, holding a pome- 
granate in oue hand; besides this 
treasure the church contains an old 
marble pulpit and a marble urn, in 
which, according to tradition, re- 
nosed the bones of a certain San 

fatteo, until the wealth or power of 
the Salernitans transported them to 
the cathedral of Salerno, where they 
have ever since remained, and work 
a miracle annually, even unto this 
day. 

According to old chronicles, the 
inhabitants of this town, safe in their 
situation, and the walls and for- 
tresses with which they had strength- 
ened it, lived peacefully and happily, 
while the towns in the plains aud on 
the sea coast were continually de- 
vastated by the Saracens and other 
enemies. This happiness at length 
came, to a fatal termination in 1218, 
when the Count of Capaccio, who had 
joiueda rebellion of the Barons against 
the Emperor Frederic II. was obliged 
to retreat and defend himself in this, 
his last strongest hold, and after a Jong 
and obstinate resistance to surrender 
to an enraged enemy. The popular 
traditian says, the place was taken 
through the treachery of an old wo- 
mau, to whom the conquerors em- 
phatically expressed their detestation 
of her crime—a crime by which they 
had succeeded, by throwing her from 
the loftiest of the towers down a tre- 
mendous precipice. How alike are 
these stories in all ages and in all 
countries! they proceed from senti- 
ments which aye natural, ,and do ho- 
now. to man, It appears that the 
Emneror’s troops destroyed the town 
and castles, and that the portion of 










the population that escaped repaired 
to a neighbouring village called Sun 
Pietro, which thenceforward assumed 
the name of, Cupaccio Nuovo. The 
punishment inflicted on the conspira- 
tors was barbarous and dizarre at the 
same time ; each was sewed in a sack 
with a dog, a monkey, a cock, and 
a viper, and so thrown into the sea; 
their relations even to the fourth and 
fifth remove, were burned after huy- 
ing their eyes scooped out, and only 
one, a boy nine years old, was saved 
from that horrid fate, by the fidelity 
and craft ofa servant. The ruins of 
the town, which are very considerable, 
show it to have been surrounded by 
high walls, strengthened by a num- 
ber of towers; large parts of these, 
as well as of the main castle or keep, 
are yet standing, the stone work of 
a number of little houses is almost 
entire—they have been deserted for 
centuries, and yet they seem as if 
they had been inhabited but the 
other day. 

When the devotional exercises in 
the church were terminated, the scene 
assumed the character of a country 
fair ; there were little stalls exposing 
coarse laces, ribbons, corone (rosa- 
ries), pictures of saints, and madon- 
nas, wine-barrels, shoes, fox and 
badger skins, and a variety of other 
articles for sale: there were stalls, of 
bread, wine, and fruit, and little cook- 
shops with fires in the open air, fry- 
ing meat, boiling maccaroni, minesira 
verde and other good things. We pro- 
cured a dish of eels, taken in the 
river Salso below, a boiled fowl, and 
a little meat—we_ had provideutly 
brought a boraccio of good wine from 
our host O $2 Pepe’s, and about noow 
we sat down with our, two, conduc- 
tors on the brow of the hill, to Adin- 
ner. The picture was peculiarly 
pleasing Cid exhilarating—the day 
was lovely; not a single apok dit: 
med the cerulean_ canopy—a, play ful 
zephyr mitigated the heat of the sun, 
and wafted to us the sweets of flower 
and herb, of shrub. and blossoming 
tree; before us spread the wid e Paes- 
tan plain, specked, with. its grav 
edifices and scattered farms,. nd 
bounded. majesticall by the blue 
Mediterranea, and the 1 ony Te i 
ar Apenuines—our eyes could ; 
out through | clight silvery. Yapeur® 
of noon the white mass of Salerno 
and several other towns—we marked 
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the position of Amalfi of Posidonia, 
and other places built on,the preci- 
pitous sides of the promontory, where 
they seem as if they were about to 
slip into the sea—the rugged cliffs of 
Capri just peeped out beyond the 
Capo Campanella, and the Siren rocks 
showed themselves sleeping in the 
shade of the lofty coast: around us 
groups of peasants were seated on 
the declivities of the hill, or in angles 
of the grey ruins, eating, drinking, 
and laughing—all so gay—so full of 
life. ‘ And then the women smiling 
so prettily from under their modest 
head-drapery.” The reflected rays 
of so much happiness warmed our 
hearts—there was no resisting, and 
in spite of sundry laudable resolu- 
tions not to make too free with the 
rosy God, we sucked at our boraccio 
So heartily and so frequently that it 
waxed low—it was again filled, and 
again devoutly emptied, and we pro- 
tested with the jolly Bishop, the wor- 
thy Monsignore Fortiguerra, that 


Di tutti i beni che ci ha dato Iddio. 
Non é mica il minor quello del vino. 
Ji Ricciardetto. 


About three o'clock the company 
began to drop off iv large parties and 
in different directions, some to Capa- 
cio Nuovo, some to La Rocca, some 
to Trentenara—to Acropoli, and 
some to the plain. We joined a gay 
straggling troop that was going to the 
first of these places. We have seen 
many popular feste (we are fond of 
them—we like to see nature in its 
broad, unveiled colours—we would 
rather go to one than to a ball, a 
masquerade, or a new opera), but i in 
justice we must acknowledge we 
never saw one equal to this. It of- 
fered us satisfactory and consolin 
scenes of rustic life, and impresse 
us with a very favourable opinion of 
the peasantry of these parts ; there 
was a deal of genuine simplicity, 

_cheerfulness, kindness, and affection 
iroupnaut, and among the women a 
degree of personal beauty that in all 
our wanderings we have rarely. seen 
surpassed in people of this class, and 
certainly feyer equalled in this a 
dom. Feit costume was such as. is 

comme Jin the south of Italy; a clean 
poe f hie n cloth frequently 
éd ‘in a curious yan 
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cealing the hair, except a few wan- 
dering tresses, but forming a simple, 
pretty frame, to the oval, well com- 
plexioned face, the large dark eye, 
the fine lined nose, the little mouth 
and white teeth, and the firm round 
chin, and setting off at the same 
time the Guido-Madonna-like ex- 
pression of modesty, ingenuousness, 
and good nature that characterized 
the whole. A vest closely embraced 
the firtn but not inelegant bust ; this 
was the smartest part of the apparel ; 5 
it was commonly of cloth, either blue, 
or red, or green, laced in front and 
trimmed with knots of gay ribbons 
at the shoulders and wrists ; in some 
a little lace ran round the. bosom, but 
we did not observe any of the galloon, 
or spangles, or gaudy frippery that 
the Neapolitan peasantry generally 
bedeck themselves with: the petti- 
coat, of more sober colour, also ‘for 
the most part of cloth, fell in tich 
folds, so long as almost ‘to touch the 
earth. All the women were dressed 
alike as to fashion, the only difference 
being in the quality or colour, of ‘the 
materials, and the. same uniformity 
existed in the dress of the men, 
These costumes are, at least to us, 
affecting ; they seem to unite people 
in one vast family, to form.a bond of 
union, to draw closer the ties of 'so- 
ciety. 

A rough road along the sides of 
the mountain eonducted us to Capac- 
cio Nuovo, which is about two miles 
from the ruined city. We had learn- 
ed at the festa that there was a Fran- 
ciscan monastery here, and to this 
we repaired forthwith, to secure a 
lodging. The old Guardiano at first 
received us rather morosely and 
started difficulties, alleging that 
theirs was a miserable monastery, 
that they had no beds and nothing 
fit to be eaten by persons of our 
quality ; we, however, set forth the 
modesty of our demands and oyer- 
ruled all his difficulties, and at len 
he agreed to receive us, and to treiit 
us as well iat qe tert e ats 
contrived, after great 'e erti 
furnish one coaréd Hed ae ere 
the superior _ i Ax t chet ah 
another, and 
seta a } 


the ‘we ret 
i nid nner Hg 


ing as - ate 


' my Ole 
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the Guardiano, already assembled in 
the refectory, a large hall, wainscoted 
and painted, dimly lighted by a lamp 

rident in the centre. A sallad of 
wild herbs, some eggs fried with 
cheese, some sweet bread, a little 
ricotta and a bottle of wine, light, 
but clear and spirited, furnished our 
supper. After our frugal meal we 
repaired with the old Guardiano into 
the vast gloomy kitchen, where the 
monks assembled round a large wood 
fire ; they were as romantic a look- 
ing group as might be desired; with 
one or two exceptions, old, solemn, 
and tacitumn, The Superior improv- 
ed on acquaintance, and became very 
loquacious ; among other things, he 
spoke of two English artists who had 
resided six weeks or two months in 
his monastery the preceding year ; 
he had forgotten their names, but if 
by chance these gentlemen meet with 
this letter, they may learn with plea- 
sure that the monks of Capaccio re- 
tain a grateful remembrance of their 
kind, amiable manners. 

We passed four days very agree- 
ably in this secluded spot ; our food, 
it is true, was not very choice, but 
the fine mountain air and exercise 
made it savoury and softened our poor 
hard beds; the conversation of the 
monks was ignorant and limited, but 
ingenuous and characteristic; the 
residence was dilapidated and melan- 
choly, but was thus so much the 
more romantic; and, besides, it was an 
excellent point for those wild motn- 
tain excursions we are so fond of. 
Wecan form volumes in our own minds 
of the numerous little incidents, ima- 
ginings, and sentiments, that occurred 
to us in this short space, but as they 
would be difficult to express and 
would have little interest to those 
who have not shared our situation, 
we shall with all possible conciseness 
relate only one or two of them. The 
monastery, we have said, is dilapi- 
(dated ; it was once a well-built ex- 
tensive edifice, sufficient for the com- 
fortable residence of thirty or forty 
monks; but it is now fast hastening 
to its ruin: the stout oak doors are 
falling from their hinges, most of the 
windows and lattices are broken, the 
roof in several places lets in water, 
and many other symptoms of decay 
are visible, « You.see,”. said: the 
indignant Guardiano, “ what I 
haye fallen among; the» 
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their forefathers—their pious ‘fore. 
fathers erected, they permit to fall ti 
ruins béfore their eyes! Ah! they 
aré ead wretchés, they are all mise. 
rabili e carbonari and have iio fear of 
God in them—our cérca produces al- 
most nothing, although we go for 
miles with the bisaccie di San Fran- 
cesco—J udas and not Jesus has pass- 
ed this way! I have now been here 
several years (woe the while! ‘for 1 
came from the flourishing and well 
supplied monastery of Castellamaré) 
I Lave done what it has been possi- 
ble to d6—the last Guardiano was a 
ciuccio (i. e. an ass) and neglected the 
affairs of the community. Would you 
believe it! when I came here’ there 
were only three starved pigs and four 
fowls, the garden was only fertile in 
weeds, the cistern was full of dirt, 
and there was no pulley to the well : 
now I have increased the numbér 
of pigs from three to twelve, and thé 
fowls from four to forty, I have Jaid 


by a stock of wine, have improved 
the garden and the cistern, ht 
four brass candlesticks. for the altar 


to supply the place of those that had 
been stolen, and I have done a great 
many other things which wil! niake 
future Guardiani and monks: méetition 
me with respect. Ah ! they will'say 
when I am dead and gone, ‘Padré 
Onorato was the flower aohiaive ; 
he put things on a good footing, poo 

ola this (bil et Signori, would 
you believe it, all the monks are ‘not 
satisfied with my administration, but 
that gives me little concern, as they 
aré idle and ignorant, and F remetti= 
ber that every the Saviour ‘of ‘men 
could not please all men—that one 
among his disciples was even found 
to betray him.” Ob love ‘of’ faine! 
how general thou art! through what 
a variety of vistas dost’ thou efti¢e 
thy devotees! thou charinest aliké the 
conqueror of a nation, the author of 
a poem, and the breeder of pigs! 

The garden is a or ibe nos of 
ground exceedingly we tivated, 
and solely laboured by the monks: 
This industry and the effects it 


produces is owing to’ y or 
want of devotion in the neighbotr- 
hood; for the monks*find it: wore 
agreeable to circulate the dé 
San . thanote labour the 
earth ; and in more favoured 


where there is a little It 


to the monastery, it is s eithet 
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let out or cultivated by hired hands. 
For our parts, we think it would be 
well if these mendiecant orders had 
every where to straggle with the 
same difficulties that exist here; the 
monks would then be obliged to con- 
tribute their share to the general 
stock, and instead of living on the 
bread extorted from poverty and su- 

erstition, might support themsélves 

y their honest, independent labour: 
tracts of uncultivated land (abund- 
ant in this kmgdom) mee sub- 
jected to the plough and the spade; 
and more substantial benefits than 
the chaunting of masses’ and the 
mumbling of prayers, might thus be 
conferred on society. 

As we were passing behind the 
church, m thé garden, we stopped to 
look through a low barred window ; 
it gave us a view of the interior of a 
vault in which are deposited the re- 
mains of the monks who di¢ in the 
monastery: It is a sthall square 
chamber, with recesses or niches pro- 
jecting from the walls; opposite to 
the window are four niches; from 
three of these the bodies that once 
occupied them have slipped down 
in the course of decay, and now lie on 
the floor ; but in the other, a monk 
in his cowl and usual ‘tint remains 
m a sitting posture recli against 
one side of the recess; his naked 
legs stick out from his dress:and seem 
ot an extraordinary length from their 
thinness, the flesh bemg shrivelled 
up to the bore; on the tawnied face 
is still a sort of éxpression—the 
hands are closed asin prayer. The 
Guardiano assured us that that dead 
monk had been ‘ wn excellentissimo 
cuciniere,” (a most excellent cook), 
and that they long lamented his loss. 
On the top of the niches, which form 
a sort of shelf, lies another monk ; he 
is Stretched out and on his side, and 
though dead a long time, is so well 
Preserved as to look like orie sleeping ;. 
the floor is strewed with skulls, bones. 
fragments of dress and some’ broker 
wooden crosses — no disagreeable 
smell announced the slow, but Watli- 


narrow lum in 4 
8 aecncumeniana monk said 
coolly. Questo 6; Signori éla posta 
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= the Guardiano orderéd'a tay 
rother to tear up the weeds, that 
had grown thickly in fforit of the 
window, in order that the’ monks as 
they ag 70 might kneel down, ad 
ste the interior and say a prayer, 
which he warmly recommended them 
to do, “The thread of life is of a min- 
gled yarn.” We had scarcely left this 
spot, which, in us at least, had elicit- 
ed serious and melancholy musings, 
than we met with a scene hidicrows 
m the extreme. One of the monks 
had skulked into the garden after 
dinner, and just as we turtied a 
corner he was consoling hittself with 
the rare luxury of a few éarly figs. 
The Guardiano no: sootier descried 
this marauder than he cried out with 
a voice, stron thaw we should 


have thought his lings capable of 
farnishing, to know what he meant; 


the poor monk was unh deaf, 
and so could not profit by his Supes 
rior’s warning; nay, though two 
young sturdy lay-brothers’ bawled 
out in concert, all their vowal éfforts 


were thrown away, the poor offender 
could hardly have heard thunder, 


and having his back towards ‘us, he 
was quite unconscious of being’ over- 
ae and renee! nero oe 
pocketting in the greatest tranquillity. 
At this spectacle the rage of the 
Guardiano vented itselfin a showet 
of reproachful terms—muartuolo, bi?- 
bone, ladro, assassino,; &c. One of 
the lay brothers began to throw stones 
at the delinquent, but being’ too far 
to réach him, he ran towards’ hit 
throwing stones and halloving all the 
way; even this was in vain, and the 
fig-eater never stopped until the 
oung man caught hold of his arm’ as 
he was in the act of plucking the pre- 
cious fruit, aud cried out “ Ne questo 
stai facendo—stai rubando i fichi? 
(ah! this is what you're about—you 
are stealing the figs). The poor sin- 
ney, falten by surprise, was too much 
confused to concert a reasonable ex- 
cuse, and took refuge in a downright 
denial, answeririg as boldly as he 
could “che dicite ! chi ha la toceatof 
(what'do you say Page a? 
them?) ard thoug e were’ 
sieaaieaiiian against him; and 
though fle figs. were found in his 


, sleeved, lie it-out, that he 
Kad not Soden, but that he had 
; justfound ofe ortwo on 


abd: tliat when We saw him; he was’ 
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beamed up the hollow of the moun. 
tains through the thick woods before 
us; nothing was seen but a soli 

wood-man hastening through the 


only taking away the worms from 
the tree. 

One of our walks fromm Capaccio 
was to Capo d’ Acqua, the source of the 
water, which, by means of an aque- 
duct supplied the ancient Paestum ; 
it is about two miles from the monas- 
tery, higher up the mountains ‘and 
under the elevated little town of 
Trentinara. The water, which is 
exceedingly good, rises from three 
copious springs near each other ; the 
cuniculus is in some parts covered 
with a coat of soil, but 1s always near 
the surface ; it is very strongly built 
with hard stones and cement still 
harder ; the channel for the water is 
about two feet wide and three deep, 
it straggled down the mountain, and 
ran across the plain to Paestum (a 
distance of six miles) and entered the 
walls of that city by the side of the 
Siren gate, where, as we have before- 
mentioned, it is still traced for some 
distance. The aqueduct has been 
broken in its course, and the water 
now escapes and runs to waste in 
numerous directions ; a very incon- 
siderable expence of labour would 
restore it ; and, scanty as the popula- 
tion of Paestum and its neighbour- 
hood now is, if those men had any 
spirit they would do the work, for all 
the water in the plain is disagreeably 
brackish and unwholesome. It was 
near the close of day when we were 
at the “rising of the waters,” the 
mild, lovely close of a glorious day ! 
we sat there on the broken aqueduct, 
deeply enjoying our solitary situa- 
tion for some time ; the last rays of 
the sun, that seems more brilliant and 
more warm when about to leave us, 
that 
Vivida Soave 
Luce d’ amore—— 





nothing h but the twitter 

of a few birds, the sheep 8, the 

calls of a distant shepherd, or the 

a of a lonely zampogna far up the 
8. 

We had heard of a little work on 
the Paestan antiquities, written by a 
certain Canonico Bamonte, a Canon 
of Capaccio, and the day before we 
left the monastery, we sent to pur- 
chase it of the author. We received, 
with the book, an invitation from the 
reverend man of letters. When we 
waited upon him, we found him to 
be a pompous pedantic creature, with 
a right foot of monstrous dimensions ; 
he was extremely civil, gave us some 
bad coffee, and some indifferent in- 
formationinterlarded continually with 
** questo poi ritroverete luminosa- 
mente esposto nella mia opera”— 
“¢ questo anche ho riportato nella mia 
opera”’— pure questo ho indicato.” 

e showed us a_large collection of 
ancient coins, medals, and other ob- 
jects discovered at and near Paes- 
tum ; part, or the whole of which, he 
would gladly sell to any collector. 
We must in courtesy give a word of 
recommendation to his book—we 
promised as much, and indeed, silly 
as the greatest part of it is, it is 
worth the traveller’s 6 carlini, as it 
contains sundry little notices of dis- 
coveries, visits, &c. &c. not to be 
found in the usual guides or authors 
who have written on Paestum, be- 
sides a tolerable topographic plan. 

We left the Franciscans early one 
fine morning to prosecute our journey 
to Acropoli and Leucosia. 








ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG GIRL. | 


Beauty and Virtue crown’d thee! ” bY 
Death in thy youth hath found thee! ~ to Oise 
Thou'rt gone to thy grave it. anes ot ore 


By the soft willow-wave, 


a supe bh asi 


And the flowrets are weeping around thee! |y«.<! 90! ® 


The sun salutes thee early, 

The stars be-gem thee rarely, 
Then why should we weep , 
When we see thee 


vmria ve ol ie? 
Pau jaburntated, oe 
‘> fo VOVe a -7 3881 
into} aioe af fae 
sigeged stan hath 


"Mid 4 world that loyes thee #0 dearly &  aget 20. 










Montgomery's Mistress. 


MONTGOMERY’S MISTRESS. 


Modernized from the Pocms of Alexander Montgomery, Author of the Cherie and: 
the Slae. silere sesh 


O nature lavish’d on my love 
Each charm and winning grace, 

It is a glad thing to sad eyes 
To look upon her face ; 

She's sweeter than the sunny air 
In which the lily springs, 

While she looks through her clustering hair 
That o’er her temples hings— 
I'd stand and look on my true love 
Like one grown to the ground; 
There’s none like her in loveliness, 

Search all the world around. 


Her looks are like the May-day dawn, 
When light comes on the streams; 

Her eyes are like the star of love, 
With bright and amorous beams ; 

She walks—the blushing brook-rose seems 
Unworthy of her foot ; 

She sings—the lark that hearkens her 
Will evermore be mute ; 

For from her eyes there streams such light, 
And from her lips such sound— 

There’s none like her in loveliness, 
Search all the world around. 


Her vestal breast of ivorie, 
Aneath the snowy lawn, 

Shows with its twin born swelling wreaths 
Too pure to look upon. 

While through her skin her sapphire veins 
Seem violets dropt in milk, 

And tremble with her honey breath 
Like threads of finest silk. 

Her arms are long, her shoulders broad, 
Her middle small and round, 


The mould was lost that made my love, 
And never more was found. 








THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL MACQUARIE. 


Amonest the great and the 
who have lately been called from this 
world of care and anxiety, we regret 
to have to record the name of Lauch- 
lanM uarie, Esquire, of Jarvisfield, 


in the Island of Mull, a Major-gene- 


ral in the army, and late Governor 
and Commander in Chief of His Ma- 
Jesty’s colony of New South Wales 
and its dependencies. Few have 
died more regretted 


Oct. 1824. 





by alargeditcleof& more, cea or distin 


friends and acquaintances, and none 
more beloved or respected. Gen. Mac- 
quarie was bornvin the island of Mull 
on the 31st of December, 1762,—was 
lineally: descended from the ancient 
family of Macquarie, of Macquarie, 
and nearly allied to the chief of that 
warlike and loyal clan. His mother 
was the sister th a me pn 
Maclaine, uy, than w 
Lochbuy, than, whose 
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mily does not exist in the Highlands 
of Scotland. At the early age of fif- 
teen (9th April, 1777) he was ‘ap- 
ointed an ensign in the late 84th, or 
toyal Highland Emigrant regiment, 
raised in America by his relation, 
Sir Allan Maclean, and young as 
he was, he joined the corps im- 
mediately on his appointment, and 
served with it in Nova Scotia, under 
the command. of Generals Lord Cla- 
rina, Francis Maclean, and John 
Campbell, till 1781, when he got his 
lieutenaucy in the late 71st regiment. 
This regiment he joined in South 
Carolina, where he served under the 
orders of the late General, the Hon. 
Alexander Leslie, till 1782, when the 
71st, with other regiments, being sent 
to Jamaica, he remairied there till 
the conclusion of the American war. 
At the peace of 1783, the 71st regi- 
ment was ordered home from the 
West Indies, and finally disbanded 
at Perth in 1784. 

Lieutenant Macquarie remained on 
half-pay till December 1787, when 
he was appointed to the present 77th 
regiment, then raising, and of which, 
from his standing in the service, he 
became the senior lieutenant. He 
accompanied his regiment to India 
in the spring of 1788, and arrived at 
Bombay in the month of August of 
that year, where he was appointed 
Captain-Lieutenant in December ; 
and for seventeen years he continued 
to serve in the Presidency of Bom- 
hay, and in different parts of Hin- 
dostan, under the respective com- 
mands of Marquis Cornwallis, Sir 
William Meadows, Sir Alured Clarke, 
Lord Harris, Sir Robert Aber- 
cromby, Lord Lake, James Balfour, 
James Stuart, and Oliver Nicolls. 
Having purchased his company in 
the 77th, he received the brevet rank 
of Major in May 1796, and the effec- 
tive Majority of the 86th regiment in 
March 1801, with the brevet. rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel on the 9th of 
November of that year. In the year 
18u5 he got the Lieutenant-Colo- 
neley of the 73d, then a High- 
Jand regiment. In 18]0 the rank 
of Colonel in the army, and in 
1813 was made a Major-General. 
He was present at the first siege of 
Seriitgapatam in 1792, and at its 
capture in 1799. He was also dis- 


tinguished at the captures of Carra- 


The late Miljor General Macquarie. 
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nou in 1790, Cochin in 1798) ana 
Columbo in the island of Ceylon‘in 
1796. In 1801 he accompanied Sir 
David Baird and the Indian army to 
Egypt with the distinguished rank 
of Deputy Adjutant-General — was 
present at the capture of Alexandria, 
and final expulsion of the French 
army from Egypt. In 1803 he ob. 
tained leave of absence and came 
to England, where he was immedi. 
ately appointed to the home staff, 
and served ag Assistant Adjutant. 
General to Lord Harrington, who 
commanded the London district. In 
1805 he returned once more to India, 
where he continted for two years, 
and then came home overland. He 
arrived in October 1807, and joined 
the 73d regiment, then quartered at 
Perth, in 1808. 

In 1809, when his regiment was or- 
dered to New South Wales, Col. Mac. 
quarie stood so high in the estimation 
of his King and of the Ministers, that 
he received the appointment of Go- 
vernor in Chief in and over that co- 
lony. He held this high office fora 
period of twelve years; and, whatever 
may be said by those who envy what 
they cannot imitate, and are at all 
times anxious to detract from the 
merits of their cotemporaries, pos- 
terity will form a different estimate 
of his charaeter, and be able to ap- 
preciate the soundness of those mea- 
sures to which the colony owes its pre- 
sent prosperity, and upon which will 
depend its future greatness. Indefa- 
tigable in business, and well qualified, 
from his intimate knowledge of man- 
kind, to judge of the character of 
those with whom he came in contact: 
he conducted the affairs of his go- 
vernment with a prudence and steadi- 
ness which few, however gifted, will 
ever equal, and none, we venture to 
affirm, can ever surpass. One of'the 
maxims which he appears to have had 
constantly in his view was, to raise 
to something like respectability in the 
scale of society those who had 3 
ated their crimes and follies by a life 
of good conduct and regularity in that 
country to which they had “béen 
transported, and thus, ) the couite- 
nance and support ‘which the’ wéll- 
behaved were sure to meet With, he 
stimulated others to follow theit good 
example; a’ conduct “much” mdre 
hkely to prove beneficial, than if the 
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repentant criminal had been left to 
his hapless fate, in a society where it 
required all the support of a Gover- 
nor-in-chief to give him a status 
in that society, and maintain him in 
it. Yet this Christian-like conduct 
was one of the few errors that were 
imputed to General Macquarie in the 
discharge of his duty as governor of 
the colony. 

Having been superseded by Ma- 
jor-General Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
General Macquarie returned to Eng- 
land in 1822, and retired for a short 
time to his estate in the island of 
Mull. While in India, he married a 
Miss Jarvis, sister of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jarvis, now of Dover in 
Kent. But this lady did not live to 
accompany him to England, and left 
no issue; and in the beginning 
of 1809 he was married a second 
time to Miss Campbell, daughter 
of Donald Campbell, Esq. of Aird, 
and sister to the present Sir John 
Campbell of Ardnamurchan, Ba- 
ronet. By this lady, who survives 
him, he has left one son, Lauchlan, 
who was born in Australia, and is 
now about nine years of age.— 
Having served for upwards of forty- 
seven years, General Macquarie a 
few days before his death, was ad- 
vised, under the new regulation, to 
sell his lieutenant-coloneley.. During 
the winter of 1822-3, he travelled on 
the Continent for the benefit of Mrs. 
Macquarie’s health; but in the au- 
tumn of Jast year he retired once 
more to his estate in Mull, where, as 
he states in a letter addressed to the 
writer of this short memoir, he in- 
tended to rusticate for a few years, 
until his son was prepared to enter 
Eton College. 

But alas! how vain are the deter- 
minations of man.—In April last 
General Macquarie came up to town, 
with the view of getting his colonial 
accounts finally settled, and to ascer- 
tain the determination of Ministers in 
regard to the remuneration to which 
he had become entitled by his long 
and faithful services as Governor of 
New South Wales, His accounts, 
being regularly and correctly kept, 
were soon brought. to a close; and 
his merit so ully allowed, that 
& pension for life, of a thousand 


& year, was granted him ; and ashe . 
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states in a note from Duke-street.in 
the end of June last, his cares were 
now atanend. In four short days 
from the date of that note they were 
indeed at an end for ever. Dining at 
a friend’s house about the beginning 
of June, he was unable to procure a 
hackney coach, and as the rain had 
nearly ceased, he ventured to walk 
home to his lodgings. He was im- 
mediately seized with a suppression 
of urine, which in the end baf- 
fled the skill of the most eminent 
of the profession to remoye or 
alleviate, and on the Ist July 
he breathed his last. Mrs. Mac- 
quarie, impressed with some im- 
pending misfortune, and from infor- 
mation from a faithful black servant 
that had been many years the atten- 
dant of the Geueral, fortunately left 
Mull to join her husband in London, 
and arrived a few days before his 
death, so that she had the consola- 
tion, though a melancholy one, of 
witnessing the last moments of him 
whose loss is irreparable, but who 
died ashe had lived, a hero anda Chris- 
tian. General Macquarie was ever 
more desirous of a good name than 
of riches ; he returned to England in 
1822, a much poorer man than he 
had Jeft it in 1809. He did not live 
to enjoy his pension a single day, so 
that the regulated price of a Licu- 
tenant-Colonelcy of Infantry was 
all that he received for a faithful 
service of nearly half a ceutury. We 
have little doubt, however, that when 
his merits become fully known to 
his Majesty, and are fairly appre- 
ciated hy his country, as one day 
they must be, that some permanent 
mark of Royal favour will be granted 
to his orphan son. And upon whom 
could a baronetcy be more worthily 
bestowed than upon the son and only 
descendant of such a man? General 
Macquarie bas left one brother, a 
distinguished officer, Lieutenant-Co- 
ldnel Charles Macquarie, who retired 
from the service a few years ago on 
account of bad health, and, is now 
resident upon his, property in his na- 
tive isle. The General's remain’ were 
sent down to Scotland for interment, 
and have been deposited in the family 
vault of the Macquaries, at Iona. 
Aug. 9, 1824. ‘A. H 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 
Jonathan in England. 

Ma. Ma'ruews has at length, with 
the courage of a traveller who has 
resolved never to revisit the country 
of which he speaks,—given a loose 
to his humour about the Americans ; 
and we are no longer taught. by 
him to believe that on the other side 
of the Atlantic, all is constancy, ge- 
nerosity, and hospitality. Either 
our inimitable actor in his original 
sketch meditated a second trip to the 
Land of Liberty, and was therefore 
tender in touching too roughly on 
the frailties of his friends,—or else 
he was under the restraint of some 
Americ¢an intimate or visitor, whose 
national prejudices were to be con- 
sulted, and whose home feelings were 
to he studied. Very certain it is 
that Mr. Mathews was upon his best 
behaviour in the first narration of his 
adventures in Boston and New 
York ;—and we English, old andnew, 
were repeatedly admonished to love 
each other, and to cherish mutual 
kindnesses, as though the actor were 
fearful, lest he should by some un- 
happy slip of the tongue set the two 
countries together by the ears. The 
time, however, has now arrived 
when Mr. Mathews is “ a pretty 
damned deal” less particular about 
the nice feelings of the Yankees. 
And whether it is that he has aban- 
doned all intention of again crossing 
the Atlantic;—or whether he has 
lost the quelling spirit that sat night- 
maring his humour,—is of little con- 
Sequence to an English audience ; 
the change is thoroughly for the 
better—and Jonathan in England is 
as unvarnished a caricature of the 
impudence, stubbornness, and _free- 
dom of a Yankee, as a lover of the 
ridiculous would desire to see. 

The idea of this little farce is well 
conceived, and does great credit to 
the ingenuity of the inventor. Jona- 
than W. Doubikins, our old friend 
with the straw hat, fowling piece, 
and snuff-coloured ‘surtout, arrives 
in England. with ‘a letter of intro- 
duction from his uncle Ben,—dear 
uncle Ben,-—-every body's uncle Ben ! 
He reaches Liverpool with his Nigger 


Agamemnon, — and the ‘first act 
passes at the Waterloo Hotel from 
which he is ejected, and at a little 
inn on the outskirts of the «town 
where he sleeps for the night. At 
the latter place a good night scene 
is contrived, where a pair of long 
and short ostlers:in meéagre: trim, 
sneak in to rob the omnes through a 
pannel in the Yankeée’s room. | One 
of the ostlers, meagre, miserable, and 

oor, is about to go to London to 

etter himself—and has a letté# to 
an alderman, recommending ‘the 
bearer as a_postilion,—which «by 
mistake he changes for Jonathan's 
letter of introduction to the’ same 
person. The second act brings’ Jo- 
nathan W. to London, and ushers 
him, with his post-boy character, 
before Sir Leatherlip Grossfeeder :— 
of course, the ostler also appears 
with his American letter of introduc- 
tion, and the blunders and pleasant- 
ries which arise from these mixed 
letters are excessively humorous. 
The character of the alderman is 
written with a pen dipped im mock 
turtle! 

The dialogue and the incidents are 
broad, and much is left to the actor 
to fill up ;—but as Mathews has been 
measured with a nice hand his Ame- 
rican character fits him admirably. 
All the follies of all the odd characters 
throughout America, appear to be 
huddled together in this one part, and 
the jumble is therefore considerably 
more humorous than natural. »Per- 
haps the happiest scene is that in 
which Jonay discourses upon li- 
berty in the kitchen with the: politi- 
cal butler,—seasoning his remirks 
with the offer of his Nigger for sale: 

All the performers played)! with 
gree and sense and ’ 
rom Mr. Tayleure down to Mrs. 
Grove. Keeley is too slow, but he is 
truly natural. ‘Mr. Sloman, playéd 
Agamemnon with a ine humour 
—anud Bartley, as the Alderman, was 
as hearty as living and) swan- 
hopping could make him. His sketeh 
of ariver excursion to Richmond was 
pee happily conceived and »€Xe- 
cuted. : feet baa whe? 


This little piece is,-we understand, 











ees.) 


from the hands of Mr. Peake, who, 
without doubt, is the cleverest writer 
to order, of any dramatist of the day? 
He can, if he pleases, make an actor ; 
and the less activity there is in the 
object he selects to work upon, the 
more he achieves. ‘He built up Wil- 
kinson out of some very raw mate- 
rials, —and it has also pleased his au- 
thorship to erect Mr. Keeley into 
something like an acting shape. We 
only wish Mr. Peake would patronize 
a few other sleepwalkers ; he would 
do an incalculable service'to the thea- 
THE BASHFUL MAN. 

This is a very clever dramatic 
sketch, for it is no more; and all our 
readers who remember the story in 
Cumberland’s Observer, will recog- 
nize the original on which this piece 
is founded. Mr. Moncrieff ‘is the 
author, and he is fortunate enough to 
have once more hit the town a mags 
terly blow; having with his Tom 
and Jerry, Giovamni in London, Mon- 
sieur Tonson, and other pieces, suc- 
ceeded in planting some tolerably 
hard hits heretofore. Mathews plays 
the Bashful Man, and though the 
part is not suited to him, and other 
performers might be found who 
would make more of it, still he ex- 
hibits a very Judicrons picture of the 
miseries of a constitutionally timid 
man. His bow is nervous and gen- 
tlemanly,—but he is only near sighted 
at intervals. Elliston, or Jones, or 
Liston, would perhaps better fit the 
part than Mathews ; who, since the 
solos he has been of late years »ac- 
customed to play on the stage, has 
acquired habits of conferring | with 
himself, or with the audience only, 
which much perplex the other per- 
formers. | 
_ There is little plot. Mr. Blush- 
ington, by the death of a rich uncle, 
suddenly: comes into a large ‘pro- 
perty, which appears to be settled 
upon his nerves for life, with no 
“remainders over.” His college’ habits 
having increased his constitutional 
timidity, he is well fitted ‘to come 
trembling forth into society. ' All-is 
agitation, diffidence, confusion; error, 
mischanee. He sees a-you ‘at 
church whom he should. Jike»to love. 
The father of the girl, eae the 
tender and fearful affection, and ‘not 
perceiving any objectionable poverty 
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to make the match undesirable, de« 
termines on wooing the young gen- 
tleman into the family. Blushington 
is asked to dinner at Friendly Hall— 
he accepts the invitation and becomes 
alarmed. He goes-+blunders a set 
speech, intended forthe Baronet) to 
his butler ; reaches down the wooden 
Xenophon; upsets the ink and his own 
three grains of trembling \self«pas- 
session, bows down a bust of So- 
crates, wipes up the ink with. his 
white handkerehief ; and goes, thus 
tuned in every nerve-string, to the 
dinner table, where he slays) :waste 
every moveable: object! Ne throws 
down the ‘butter-beat, scalds' his 
mouth with burning soup,' spills: thie 
salt, and drinks to his.young lady:in 
vinegar ; wipes his flushing face with 
the inked handkerchief,» ands then, 
amid the laughter of all the: /riemdly 
family, jumps up. with the table- 
cloth in his button-hole, and accom- 
plishes.a finished clearance. He re- 
turns home; but the Friendlys (de- 
termined not to Jese.their prize) fol- 
low him, and invite ‘themselves to 
dinner at his house. We do not sée 
this second feast, but ‘we see its 
effects, for he comes in fuddled yet 
frightened, has‘an interview with his 
lady, who contrives a d fainting 
fit in his arms, and finally with wine 
and kisses he is sobered into a fit 
state for marriage. The intoxica- 
tion, though well acted, is awk- 
wardly introduced, and.as awkwardly 
got rid. of, for the curtain falls before 
he has well done staggering. 
The Jaughing in the front of the 
house is true Mathews-made laugh- 
ter—noisy and imeessant !) ‘There-are 
some rugged -pums. aud: antiquated 
jests, but ‘the. piece on the whole is 
one of the most amusing we have 
seen for many seasons. | 191390 
THE HAYMARKET THEATRES © 
Harley and ‘Liston ‘have: -beew for 
the past month acting their favourite 
characters at this house’w ith success ; 
and several of the stock comedies have 
been revived to-admit of Farren - 
ing ‘his:best old-men. dn the H ypo- 
crite he makes but-a-hafd, andl net‘an 
insinuating Doctor Cantwell ,-Me- 
thodism, i seer tt ewe ~t 
dial, and.has: i . ‘e : r 
scent in itsnature ; it indrunk “ot 


and wets thesheart: 
a ee neepanion olip- 
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ed state, to suit the summer even- 
ings, has been revived for the sake of 
a new Peggy. The name of Mrs. 
Jordan rises upon our thoughts ; 
but we must overcome recollections 
of her, so ruinous to her successors ! 
—The young lady who has now ap- 
peared is indeed a young lady, but 
she is extremely lively, with bril- 
liant eyes, an arch expressive coun- 
tenance, and a capability for catch- 
ing the passing humours of the scene 
rarely to be met with in one so in- 
experienced as we understand this 
debutante to be. She played through- 
out the comedy with an untired 
spirit; and when the curtain fell, the 


audience were evid charined 
with the new suitor for their favour, 
and roundly applauded her. She 
will, with a little care and experi- 
ence, settle down into a very clever 
little actress, we think. She is not 
yet named in the bills. 

The comedy, with the foregoing 
exception, was but indifferently 
acted.—And if any of the old stage- 

oers, who love to talk of Dodd and 

ing, happened to witness this per- 
formance, they were furnished with 
food for lamentation sufficient to gra- 
tify their most inveterate recollec- 
tions. 





HYMN TO THE MONAD. 
Intended to illustrate the Pythagorean Doctrines, 


Suine forth! shine forth! with every beam renew'd, 
Oh brightest image of the fair and good ! 
Shine on — soul with all the flood of light 


Which fill 


the Samian’s liberated sight, 


When, bless’d with happy boldness, he withdrew 
The veil that Hyle o’er thy beauty threw. 

Shine forth! but ah, the boon would be in vain 
While sin’s pollutions in my soul remain— 

For dark as hell the chaos of my mind, 

Each thought unyoked, each passion unconfined, 
Bound down to earth with all the chains of clay, 
With strength to ask, but none to seek thy ray. 
Yet may I trace, though thus degraded still 

In the inconstant tide of human ill, 

Some vestige of the forms which Hyle shrouds, 
Like mountain shadows on the fleeting clouds. 
Half-seen the torch of heavenly beauty gleams 
F’en through the twilight of this land of dreams ; 


And oft-times, in the chance that mortals own, 
The finger of eternal power is shown. 

Yet weak the power, and false the voice of sense, 
Truth’s birth-place far, and far her dwelling hence ¢ 
For, as was chaos to the laughing earth 
When love first smiled and nature had her birth, ar 
So they to thee—their place to thy abode, ~ 
Unchanging symbol of the perfect God ! “ 
Thine are the thunders, and the throne of Jove ;* ne 
The bow, the quiver, and the shafts of love; t : ees 
Thine sacred Vesta’s unpolluted fire; ¢ lice 


And all the echoes of Apollo’s lyre. § 2 Us 


The supermundane Gods receive thy rays, 
Surround thy throne, and celebrate thy praise; 


FitGiovloe 
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And if one beam in many ages fall 
On the dark surface of this nether ball, 
Then is the triumph of the good and sage, 
Then the new era of a golden age ! 

But Hyle’s reign returns, and fainter grow 
The traces of thy rays in all below ; 
Mind cleaves to earth, and shuns the genial light, 
Yearns after sin, and glories in the night. 

Yet are there souls, by Hyle less confined, 
That still can wave the fetter’ wings of Mind, 
Uh, yield them strength, Eternal! Highest! Best! 


Oh, 


rant them light to seck the realms of rest! 


Bid the bright spheres ring out a louder chime 
To cheer the struggle they maintain with crime. 
Hark—Dian lifts her authem to the stars—- 

Gods bend responsive from their burning cars— 
The earth is full of deities, the sea— 

Yea every wave hath its divinity— 

I see them rise—I hear the ecstatic song 

The lofty diapason swell along— 

I feel the Baechie fury in my veins— 

I rend the veil—I struggle with my chains— 

Oh, God! oh, Heaven! no more in night I roam, 
I see the day—I hasten to my home! S. 








REPORT OF MUSIC. 


Oun artiele in the August Maga- 
zine contained a relation of the Bath 
and Cambridge festivals, The series 
has been since continued by the Sa- 
lisbury, Worcester, and Norwich 
meetings ; and at the very close of 
September, comes that of Newcastle. 
Never were grand demonstrations of 
art so numerous in the provinces of 
England. At the Salisbury meetin 
Madame Catalani had her share wit 
Mr. Corfe; and a pretty large share 
it was, as she is known to have net- 
ted something more than 700/.. There 
were six performances ; three sacred, 
commencing on the morning of Wed- 
nesday, August 18, on Thursday and 
Friday ; and three in the evenings, 
the first and last being coudinkh 
a bali. Madame Catalani, Mrs. Sal- 
mon, Miss George, Mr. Harrington, 
Mr. Rolle, Mr. Sapio, and Mr. Bel- 
lamy, were the principal singers. 
rhe band was wretched. for such a 
meeting, and we lookin vain to the 
selections for the least particle of 
novelty. At the first performance 
were present 762 persons, at the 
second 425, at the third 1200, at the 


fourth 482, at the fifth@84; and at 
the last 642. ), 





From Salisbury, Madame Catalani 
chasséed to Portsmouth, where she 
not only enlivened the town by a fes- 
tival, but by anu aquatic fete, for 
which she furnished the prizes. There 
were two evening concerts and one 
morning. The singers were the great 
undertaker herself, Miss Goodall, 
Messrs. Harrington, Forster, and 
Rolle. The only remarkable trait 
was, that between the first and last 
parts of the Messiah ,was given 
an act of miscellaneous selection. 
Madame sang no fewer than five 
songs each night, but Miss Goodall 
hed all the encores, . Neither was 
there a note of Italian except from 
Madame Catalani. Verily the Ports- 
mouth and Portsea audiences are 
more national or Jess advanced than 
the rest of the country: But then 
they had Rossini to English words; 
which, amongst those: who know no~ 
thing of the original language, will 
answer all the same purpose. These 
Concerts were thronged. And here 
Madame Catalani bad all the ma- 
nagement, and ail the profit, There 
was no “ soft charity”»t0! “¢ repair. 

The first es took 
place on Aug. 24th, and we find this 
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rapidly itinerant musician in apother 


forthight “at ‘Sduthampton,” gi ig 


two Coricetts, witli the aif Of her o 

friends,” Mf. amd'Mrs. Bedford, with 
whoin she last’ year ‘traversed. the 
north and west, “Mr. Loder, ‘with 


Mr Bishop “at the pianoforte.” Here | 
itt addition to Won pit andrat, Rode’s’ 


ai? wit? Yurtitions, Rule’ Britannia, 
dnd ‘thé’ Nifional “Anthem (a uew 
piece! OF titular affectation), Sweet 
Hime was’ addéd'to the list of Ma- 
damé Catélani’s wonders. Having 
descended to the simple English bal- 
Iail{ style Na's’no more variety for her. 
These Concerts did ‘not take so well 
as’ the others. The first produced 
oly 97 Her next appearance will 
be at Newcastle, where, in truth, 
there will be a most extraordinary 
list of principal singers. There are 
Madame Catalani, Mrs. Salmon, Miss 
Stephens, Mrs. Bedford, and Ma- 
dame Ronzi de Begnis, Messrs. Bra- 
ham, Terrail, Bedtord, Phillips, Sa- 
pio, and Signor de Begnis. The 
heavy charge thus incurred will 
lay a tremendous expense upon the 
festival, of which “several of the 
charitable institutions of Northum- 
berland, Durham, and Newcastle,” 
are_said to be the objects. Sir George 
Smart conducts, aud he is to have a 
chorus and a band of about fifty per- 
formers under his orders. There 
will be six concerts and a ball. 

The Worcester meeting, the first 
of a second century, since the three 
choirs of Gloucester, Hereford, and 
Worcester first estublished this an- 
nual junction of their forces, com- 
menced on the 15th of September. 
Competition and example have, it 
scemts, Inspirited the managers to en- 
large their plan; for this year double 
the usual vumber of instrumentalists 
were cngaged, and the vocal strength 
included not only Mrs. Salmon, Miss 
Stephens, and Miss Travis, Mr. 
Knyvett, Mr. Vaughan, and Mr. 
Bellanry, but also Signor and Ma- 
dame Ronzi de Begnis, and Mr. 
Braham. Every one is aware that 
there are acertain number of standard 
compositions, in sacred performances 
especially, which must be given for 
the simple reason that their intrinsic 
dignity and excellence cannot be re- 
placed by ary others. Thus it is 
that Handel occupies so vast a por- 
tom of the bills of fare. There are 
hu songs of simple majesty and pure 





expression. like vod REXE Are no 
cHaleet a cee meee ae 
magnificence _of his combinations. 
The Messiah is held in such respect, 
that the very religion of the country 
as it were dictates its performance 


at every. a “Hence. there. will 
of necessity be _a,certaim sameness in 
the selections. “This sameness. has of 
late been varied, by the introduction 
of Italian music, and we must.do the 
Italians the justice to say, that the 
were anxious to increase, their st 
by as many additions as the genius of 
their countrymen will enable them to 
make: our modern musicians, con- 
ductors and singers, composers and 
instrumentalists, are all ready enough 
to complain of the increasing in- 
fluence of foreigners; but when we 
look at the bills of their festivals, it 
almost ceases to he a matter of won- 
der. Here we have on the first night 


as concerted English pieces, There 
is a bloom that never fades (soit should 
seem), Peace to the souls of the heroes, 
and ’Tis the last rose of summer. 
Among the single songs is, Mr. 
Vaughan’s never dying Alexis. This 
worthy gentleman has not sung more 
than half a dozen songs in Concerts 
(we exceed the number) for the Jast 
twenty years, and yet he prébably 
wonders that he is likely to be ‘super- 
seded! The music of the Tempest, 
—very good—but just as antique as 
Purcell, and almost as threadbare as 
poor Vaughan’s ‘Aleris. Nor are we 
vastly struck with the good taste of 
his competitor, Mr. Braham, who . 
repeats Kelvin Grove, Smile again my 
bonnie lassie, and such trash ad _nau- 
seam. Weare not at all surprised that 
singers ‘should be anxious to intro- 
duce what they know they sing well, 
what has pleased, and therefore what 
may please again, besides it spares 
them the labour of thotight and prac- 
tice. But we marvel exceedingly at , 
committees and condnetors, , who 
ought to have some feeling in the 
matter, as they surély have some. 
character at'stake. But the’ taste 
the inhabitants of Worcester 18,,it 
to be presumed, for variety ; 3 
must have 10 slight personal 
for after a morning and 
formance of no less, than | 
pieces, tossing all the récita 
the bargain; there ‘was'a 
strong’ tites for 
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‘¢¢héews and sinews” of the males, 
or the nerves of the ladies: we re- 
commend the conductor to open his 
next festival with the appropriate 
chorus of Philistinesin Samson “ 7o 
song and dance we give the day,” and 
if he can introduce “ the night ” also, 
it will make the description the more 
complete. There is little to be said 
about the execution of these concerts. 
They are much alike in all places, 
allowing something for the more 
practised skill of a metropolitan con- 
ductor. The meeting of the choirs, 
however, has been eclipsed by the 
superior magnitude and splendour of 
Birmingliam, Liverpool, and York ; 
and this year, by Norwich, where 
the attempt being new was made 
with the proportionate energy that 
usually attends novel enterprises. 
Wakefield, Newcastle, and Edin- 
burgh, are yet to come with such 
little interludes as Madame Catalani 
thinks right to introduce at every 
town which presents a chance of to- 
lerable remuneration. Thus the dif- 
fusion of music will this year be as- 
tonishing, and when we regard the 
magnitude and excellence of the 
preparations,at the great meetings es- 
pecially, we can hardly believe that 
England, unmusical as the foreigners 
repute her, can be the patron of such 
numerous and such vast enterprises 
in the art. Be it owing to example, 
be it owing to fashion, be it increas- 
ing opulence, or be it what it may, 
the experiment of propagation is now 
in the most energetic progression, 
and the question is, will it make the 
country mote or less musical? .In so 
far as money is cqncerned, these fes- 
tivals will have an ex i 

effect. An expenditure of at least 
thirty thousand 


more money will change hands. The 
London professors will earn. much 
more than in any, other preceding 
year Of their, lives, for. nearly the 
tame ames are to be found in. every 
ot nie Steen 

The record. of these, transac 


in the Seer Ines onesies 80 ute oe than. two x pone are 
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of the tietropolis in the: ensuing seas 
son, at any length. The abeplite 
suspension of the Oratorios, and the 
total embarrassment of the affairs of 
the King’s Theatre, would leave. it 
yet very uncertain whether the pub- 
ic will be gratified with the one very 
cheap and the other most costly. eu- 
tertainment. But we look upon the 
absolute cessation of the opera to be 
impossible. The world of fashion 
could not get on without such an in- 
strument to promote the various plea- 
sures and intrigues that depend alto- 
gether upon this place of elegant 
resort, to say nothing of the interests 
which are involved in the, opening of 
the house. An Oratorio may pro- 
bably be taken up by the proprietor 
of one or other of the great houses, 
But this depends upon circumstances. 

In the meanwhile we cannot fail to 
notice one scheme, which has for 
some little time been before the 
town, and which promises immense 
things, and is, we are told, tho 
we scarcely know how to credit the 
fact, to be tried with some modifica- 
The scheme is for “ Sunday 
sacred music assemblies,” and the 
outline of it is as follows: 

« The expenses, which will be 
very great, are to be defrayed by the’ 
subscription tickets, and limited to 


four hundred in number ; and to en- 


sure ‘ the seLectNness of the com- 
any,’ the admission tickets are to 
Pe transferable to such as are do- 
mesticall: 
rally. 

express pur 


one family, and not gene- 
house is to be taken for the 
se. Signor de Begnis is 
om Italy a classical col- 
lection of Oratorios and other sacred 
music, at present totally unknown in 
this country... Mr. Braham, ‘Signor 
de Begnis, and Sir G. Smart, are 
engaged, and every fourth Sunday an 
Oratorio entire will) be performed, 


Three fancy balls are to’be given. 


the season, the first on the 
third Th in March, the second 
on the last Thursday in April, and, the 
third on the last Thur in Mays: |: 
The terms of subscription for the sea: 


aN te ename persons 


1h 


ssewblies nt 
Sunday.,in February” 


at, relative to the music next, terminate On the last Sunday in 
Ocr. 1824. oF 
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ques, and. be continued annually. 
he performances will begin precise 
at 10 o clock, and a suite of apart 
ments on the ground floor will be 
propriated for refreshment rooms. 
No less than,30 principal singers are 
enumerated, and the list indeed in- 
cludes every name of eminence, both 
foreign. and English. Sir, George 
Smart. is to have the direction, and to 
preside at the pianoforte. 

It is to be questioned whether an 
academy upon so extensive a scale 
will find supporters ; but perhaps this 
very circumstance, and the novelty of 
a Sunday evening performance, may 
give a new stimulus to our already 
ovyer-stimulated aristocracy. “ To 
close with an innocent and moral as 
well .as delightful entertainment the 
day set apart for religious exercises 
(says Mr. Robinson, the projector) is 
the chief object,” and he moreover 
avows that “the project has received 
the highest eulogiums of many indi- 
viduals, as deservedly esteemed for 
their private virtues, as they are 
eminently distinguished by their ele- 
vated rank in life!” Nous verrons. 
We foolishly thought that nothing 
more extravagant could well be con- 
trived than these enterprises, which 
have ruined their conductors, but Mr. 
Robinson has shown us our mistake. 

NEW MUSIC, 

Un Jour del Automne, a divertimento for 

the pianoforte, by J. B. Cramer. 


smooth and t passages, be the right 
attributes of the divertimento (and surely 
we may translate this word diversion), then 
has Mr. Cramer fulfilled the promise of 
amusement his title page holds out. 

Le Départ du Grenadier, a favourite 
air, with variations for the harp, by Nader- 
man, is recommended by its spirit and vi- 
vacity. It is well adapted to the ‘instru- 
ment, while the observance of regular harp 
passages is by no means strict: it, is too 
limited as to difficulty. 

Nos. 5 and 6 of Les Petits Amusements, 


-by Calkin, evince the same judgment as 


the preceding numbers. 

Mr. Bruguier is continuing his pub- 
lications, the Dramatic Divertimentos, and 
the Popular Melodies, the former contain- 
ing Crudele Sospetto, and Oh Quanto La- 
grime; and the latter, the most favourite 
airs of Storace, Shield, Reeve, &c. | 

The ents are Weber’s overture 
to Der Freischiitz, arranged as a dvyet, by 


and flute; a selection from ec 
and pianoforte, with 
accompaniments, the same for the harp 








SKETCH OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


¥ ‘i FRANCE. 
tstory, Memoirs,and Bi _ 
A work lately published reo to 

ive some curious information, rela- 
tive to the families of the Greek 
prices, Itis an Essay onthe Pha- 
nariots, with some reflections on the 
eee state of Greece, by M. P. 

allony; but we have not been able 
to see it.—-M. Barante’s third and 
fourth volumes of the History of the 
Dukes, of Burgundy have now ap- 
peared. The success of the work 
appears to increase ; but the critics 
so, the journals.are divided in. their 
Opiniovus on its merit; the. greater 
number. are in raptures with oo, 
thor's style, apd. gay he has the same 
Kind of, talent, as, Sir, Walter. Scott, 





and that his book has all the charm 
of aromance ;_ but chars genus 
this style is not suited to Ll 
The * pth na of the notorious F ouche, 
Duke of Otranto, in one volume, 8y9- 
have given rise to/some controversy, 
ie fils the ana he never 
em, and declaring he ne’ 

wrote any memoirs.. The publisher, 
however, positively affirms, that, 

are geen a the. il 
them ; the p , in ar 





clined to give credit, ., The, 
moirs are yi very..cu us 
interesting,. end > 
marriage of Napoleon :, the 
part, to, 1814, isnot to. be 

tilla later period.- 3 
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Contemporains has reached the 15th 
volume. The 14th contains the ar- 
ticle Napoleon, by M. Norvins, who 
has treated his subject with ability, 
and with as much _ impartiality 
perhaps, as can yet be expected in 
speaking of this remarkable man.— 
The different editions of M. Michaud’s 
History of the Crusades being out of 

rint, the author has spent two years 
in rendering the work still more 
worthy of the favour of the public. 
Though M. Michaud has spent fifteen 
years of his life on this work, he was 
fully sensible that it was susceptible 
of great improvement ; he was not 
deterred by the difficulty of the task ; 
the second volume, which contains 
the History of the Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, the crusades of Louis VII. 
and Conrad, that of Richard Cceur 
de Lion and Philip Augustus, is 
entirely re-written ; and the first vo- 


lume, unfolding the grand drama to’ 


the Crusade of Godefroy, has been 
enriched with important additions ; 
the same care will be bestowed by 
the author on the remaining volumes. 
Besides the six volumes of the his- 
tory, M. Michaud has undertaken to 
compose a Library of the Crusades, 
consisting of extracts from the con- 
temporary Latin and French chro- 
nicles, the diplomatic documents, the 
Greek, Arab, and other historians. 
This new work, consisting of two 
very large volumes (900 pages each), 
may be had detached from the his- 
tory. These volumes, and the first 


two volumes of the history, will be’ 


published in January, and the re- 
maining volumes in two livraisons, at 
intervals of three months. | 
Some liberal writers have latel 

taken upon themselves to write mi- 
niature histories of various countries, 
such as the history of the United 
States, by C. O. Barberoux ; of Eng- 
land by Felix Bodin ; and of Port 

by Alphonse Rabbe. The object of 
these writers seems to be, toadvocate 
per fas et nefas the principles of their 
party. The collection is to make ‘40 
or 50 little volumes, under the general 
title of Resumé de’ Histoire detousles 
Peuples, anciens et modernes, par une 
Société de Publicistes Litterateurs. 
Amon’ these authors ‘we find, besides 


the above-mentioned, CaucholsLe- 
maire, rehatanane oe geht" well 


known ‘names! The setae Ae ama 


the ‘History! of ‘the Mongols, 
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Gingis Khan to Tamerfane, ‘has been 
published, and the second ‘and ‘last is 
to appear shortly. The materials for 
this work are chiefly taken from 
Arabic and Persian manuscripts in the 
King’s Library.—A M- Fabre d’Olivet 
‘has. written what he pleases to call a 
Philosophical History of the Human 
Race. This philosophical history cer- 
tainly never existed but in the ravings 
of the author’s imagination. It is a 
rhapsody, equally at variance with 
common sense and revelation. Thus, 
according to him, Orpheus, Moses, 
and Fo, were all equally inspired; and 
the various religions they preached, 
however different from each other, 
were perfectly adapted by Provi- 
dence to the several nations to which 
they were given. As M. F. d’Olivet 
is a man of learning who has pak 
lished many books, we have judged 
it worth while to notice this new 

roduction, which however is not 
ikely to do any harm, as very few 
people will have courage even to read 
more than a few pages ; and those 
who do will be bewildered by its ab- 
surdity, or disgusted by its blas- 
phemy.—Of the historical collections 
which we formerly noticed, that of 
the Memoirs (of the Revolution) has 
reached the 17th livraison, containt 
those of Rivarol, and the Politic 
and Military Memoirs of Carnot: 
the Memoirs relative to the History 
of France, the 10th volume, and the 
works of Froissart, the 7th volume. 
The success of the numerous collec- 
tions already commenced has induced 
the eminent bookseller, Panckoucke, 
to undertake a new one of still greater 
extent, viz. Translations of all the 
Greek, Latin, Italiari, English, Spa- 
nish, German, &c. Classics. 

Voyages and Travels Some num- 
bers of the Natural History a 
ing to Freycinet's Voyage round the 
World have been pu » but no 
Part of the Narrative of the Expe- 
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ing to publish an’ Essay « 
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Hittorff, the King’s Architect, who 
has made a considerable stay ‘in 
Sicily, has been’ uncommonly ‘suc- 

ul in his ‘researches into auti- 
great number 


PO Novels--La” Mire  Frivole, four 


vols. 19mo. by ~ yr yee 

Desroches, is spoken of by the 
journals in the highest terms; the 
first edition was sold in ten days. 
The second volume of the Hermits 


be placed under the head of Politics, 
being written — with a politi- 
cal view. In truth, but for the kind 
of reputation which M. Jouy has 
acquired, we should hardly have no- 
ticed this publication at all. It seems 
to us that the adversaries of M, Jou 
and his principles may be well 
pleased if they are never assailed by 
more powerful arms. The extrava- 
gant encomiums on the prosperity 
and liberty enjoyed under Buona~ 
parte, and the lamentations on the ty- 
ranny of the present government, are 
ridiculous. “ This youth of 20 
yest of age recollects that, when 
e was a child, he heard only of 
victories, patriotism, national great- 
ness, acq knowledge, philoso- 
hical virtues; but he looks round 
im, and the objects he beholds offer 
only images of defeat, conup net. 
fanaticism, and ignorance. ta 
contrast. Voltaire and the Abbé de 
La Mennais! Ships of the line, 
and the Auxerre coach! Pretty wo- 
men andthe Jesuits! Light and 
darkness! Philosophy and supersti- 
tion! Liberty and the Gendarmes!” 
Was the French marine then so flou- 
rishing under Buonaparte, that the 
sea was covered with ships of the 
line, and is it now so wretched as to 
be comparable only to the Auxerre 
Dineen’ Was there liberty un- 
der Buonaparte and no Gendarmes ; 
and under Louis XVIII. nothing but 
Gendarmes and no liberty? 
may be more Jesuits than formerly, 
but surely there are not fewer pretty 


women ?, From, M. Jouy the tran- ° 
sition es pomgiae win: 
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flections on the present State of 
South America, and on the Arrival of 
M. Hurtado, the Agent of Colombia, 
at Paris.” The author is decidedly 
hostile te any recognition of the in- 
of the Spanish colonies. 

The question is of such arene 
, that all parties. terested 

will find it worth their while to lis- 
ten to the ments of those whose 


Divinity.—* A friendly Discussion 
on the 
neral on the Reformation, dedicated 
to the Clergy of all the 
communions, drawn up in form 


Bishop of Aire,” was printed in 
London, when the writer, with 
thousands of a ies ant e et 
joying in and an asylum 

: ‘dT, We do : 
whether a new edition has 
lished in France, but it’ 
be now first noticed ‘by ‘the : 
journals, and ‘for that’ ‘rea¥oy! "we 
mention it here. The object the 
author is to show that the Reforme- 
tion was not necessary, that ‘it’ 








would be possible. 3 por 
GERMANY. ” a8 
Our German . 


tice this month. manta suas 
fourth volumes of Ra 


of the House of “Hohenstaifen 
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Greek Classics; translations from the 


ancient and modern 
now as abundant as ever. 
; HOLLAND. 
The attention of the publie in the 
Netherlands has been attracted to 
the Ancient Chronicles; and a Cok 
lection of Memoirs, relative to the 
History of the Low Countries, is an- 
nounced for publication, by M: de 
Reiffenberg, who has commenced 
his useful undertaking by giving to 
the world the Memoirs of dacques 
Da Clercq, from the hitherto inedited 
manuseripts of the King’s Library. 
Though much inferior to Cominées, 
these volumes are interesting ‘and 
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‘of the 
the flightof the Dauphin,’ son’ of 
ro- 


important. | They relate: 


wars between France an 


Charles VII, into the Belgie 
vinces ; the ambitious views of Phi- 
UP the good: Duke of dy; the 
of the Count de Charolais; 
the seditions of the Flemings;') the 
— of the reign of Louis XI. ; 
enone te 
e ~ M. de Reiffenberg, who 
has bestowed laudable pains on his 
author, intends, we understand, to 
ish’ Molinet, Dinterus, Antoine 
Lalain, and several other Chroni- 
clers, whose works have never yet 

been printed. | 
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We have to record this month the 
death of a King and the execution of 
an Emperor, events which in a less 
marvellous age than ours has been, 
would have been deemed remarkable 
enough ;. but. Kings and Queens in 
this day have been created with as 
much facility and shuffled away with 
as little concern as their ate Lo re- 
Lows XVIIL. has departed. to, the 

is ‘Til. has de | to 

same bourne with the exile of St. 
Helena,, and. Iturbide has. followed 
with remarkable _similitude. the fate 
of the unfortunate Murat. hough 
Louis died a natural death on, the 
morning of .Thursday. the 16th of 
fentonoian he was put out of the 

eceding Monday very 


world on An y freq e 
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sufferer was merely the creature 
of médicine. That he endured 
much pain is clear from the ex- 
pein in the dispatch of the 
glish Ambassador who styles his 
complaint “ a protracted agony ;” 
and that he endured it firmly and 
piously, it. is only justice to him* to 
state that all accounts concur in re- 
presenting. The first public decla- 
ration of his danger was contained 
in the following notification from his 
hysicians dated at the Tuilleries, 
Reptember 12, “ six in the mom- 
ing.’ “ The old and permanent in- 
firmities of the King having sensibly 
increased for some days past, his 
health has appeared extremely im- 
paired and has been the ‘subject_of 
: uent consultations. 
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five miuutes after eight, say the 
French papers, the Grand Almoner 
entered the chamber of the King; 
accompanied by the Bishop of Her- 
mopolis, First Almoner,; and one of 
the clergy of the chapel. His Royal 
Highness Monsieur, the Duke d’An- 
gouléme, Madame and the Duchess 
of Berri, attended the sacramental 
ceremony, carrying the lighted tapers. 
The Prince de Castelcicala, the Pre- 
sident of the Council, the Ministers, 
the Grand Officers of the household, 
and generally all the persons in the 
service of his Majesty and their 
Royal Highnesses, were present at 
this august and affecting service! 
Such a concourse around a death-bed 
might in our mind have just as well 
been spared, unless it was impera- 
tively demanded by some state ne- 
cessity. Private details indeed con- 
cur in stating that Louis, though 
eminently pious throughout, showed 
great aversion to this public reception 
of the priesthood. After this service 
had ended, the Princes and Princesses 
of the Royal Family heard a mass 
in the chapel on acts of mercy. They 
then returned to the King, and re- 
ceived on their knees his blessing— 
his Majesty said, “ Adieu, my chil- 
dren, may God be with you.” They 
then heard mass for the sick, and 
again returned to the Royal cham- 
ber at the request of his Majesty, 
who raised his hand from the bed, 
saying, “ In bidding you adieu, I 
wish to give you my blessing—may 
God be with you.” Louis evinced 
throughout this scene remarkable 
calmness. Subsequently to this, the 
King’s strength continued to decline, 
aud at times the crisis became so 
alarming, that all around thought 
death inevitable at the moment; it 
is said, however, that he himself 
predicted the day of his dissolution. 
On the morning of the 15th he de- 
sired that the prayers for the dying 
might be recited, and being unable 
verbally to deliver the responses, he 
told those around him that he would 
(lo so mentally. He requested that 
a crucifix might be given him, which 
he kissed repeatedly. When the 
Grand Almoner arrived to receive 
his confession, the King, turning to 
His successor, said, My Brother, 
you have affairs which claim your 
presence—T have also duties to ful- 
fil.” The French journals, which aré 





perfectly rhapsodical at Louis’s: eon. 
duct, com this expression to that 
used by Henry the Fourth to his 
confessor during the ceremony of the 
Queen’s coronation, ‘ I am thinking 
of the last judgment and of the 
account which we must render to 
God.” Really it does seem to us no 
very flattering compliment to crown. 
ed heads to consider such thoughts 
or expressions coming from them as 
laudatory. We know of no king who 
is not quite as much interested in the 
“‘ Jast judgment,” as the very mean- 
est of his subjects. It cannot be 
denied; however, that the final con- 
duct of the late King of France 
eminently became “r 3; were we 
obliged to point out the pas in 
his life which reflected on bie asset 
credit, we should select the period 
subsequent to the belief in his ap- 
proaching dissolution. Immediately 
after the fatal event, the new King 
Charles the Tenth, the Dauphin, the 
Dauphiness, and the Duchess of 
Berri, set out for St. Cloud. The 
manner in which the French papers 
speak of the late King and the pre- 
sent one is highly amusing and cha- 
racteristic ; they are peculiarly care- 
ful that their panegyrics on the dead 
shall show the survivor that» they 
have some still to spare. The fol- 
lowing is a fair spe~imen, or rather 
epitome of the entire: How glo- 
rious, how holy is the agony of the 
most Christian King! Monarchs of 
the earth come and learn how to die. 
Sorrow is spread among the le ; 
the father of the family is dying— 
weep alli—weep. A new reign ap- 
proaches ; the noble son of France— 
the model of honour and loyalty “is 
called to the throne—Frenchmen— 
let us console ourselves.” To say 
the truth of them, pe b iec peo~ 
ple of Paris are very e of con- 
solation—they were consoled by the 
Bourbons when Napoleon went to 
Elba—consoled by Napoleon mn 
Louis went to the Holy Allies—con- 
soled by Louis when Napoleon went 
to St. Helena, and no doubt, now 
that Louis and Napoleon are gone on 
the same journey, they will be as 
thoroughly, as tenderly, and as truly 
— by the Count Artois 
About thé perso 
late monarch, there was nothing 
at all conspicuous, except ‘his great 
appetite and preportionate digestion: 
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During the early years of the Revo- 
lution, he had, as is said, the ambi- 
tion to become Regent, and he headed 
an opposition to Louis XVI. and 
Marie. Antoinette—he failed, and 
fled to Coblentz, of which flight he 
has left a bad literary but charac- 
teristic account; he attempted to 
organize the emigrants, but failed 
also; wandered about, occasionally 
a pensioner of Russia and Prussia, 
and an outcast of both ; and then be- 
came a guest of England, from which 
dependant situation he was rescued 
by the madness of Napoleon and 
the winter of 1814. The most re- 
markable circumstance which occur- 
red to him during his dethronement, 
and a remarkable one certainly it is, 
is that at an obscure inn near Uloa, in 
Germany, his forehead repelled a 
horse pistol ball which was fired 
against it from an opposite window ! 
There was not even a mark left upon 
his legitimate os frontis. His chief 
vanity, was an ambition of literature 
and mistresses—that the Muses fair- 
ly jilted him, his own publications 
are proof, and there certainly has 
been published nothing to prove any 
success in his less spiritual devotion : 
Madame du Cayla was his last 
avowed. favourite, she was an acqui- 
sition subsequent to his restoration, 
which, having been accomplished at 
the age of sixty, it is only fair to her 
to say that in all probability her chief 
sin was its ostentation. Politically 
there is nothing to be said of Louis ; 
his faults and his merits were adopted 
or rather dictated—the creation of 
the Holy Alliance: he had neither 
the power nor the inclination to rebel 
against those who created him, and 
therefore perhaps the sarcasm that 
“ he learned nothing and forgot no- 
thing,” is more. severe than. just. 
Upov the whole, we sincerely hope 
we may never see a worse King ei- 
ther in France or elsewhere. The 
Christian fortitude of his death is 
undoubtedly an example to all men. 
Nothing has occurred in Paris since 
the death, except the ceremonies con- 
Sequent upon every royal demise in 
France—the. closing of the public 
places, the courtmourning, thesprink- 
ling of the corpse with holy water, 
&c. &c.,., There has. been as yet. no 
intumation, antici ry of any pom 
tical change ;. i there has 

scarcely time for ,any-,.On the Sun- 
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day preceding the King’s death 
Villele is reported to have said in his 
saloon, ‘* France is, menaced with 
a great misfortune ; she is going, to 
lose her king; but Monsieur is, in 
the secret of state, and every thing is 
so arranged that there will be no 
change or commotion.” No commo- 
tion there certainly has. been, and 
that there may be no change we as 
certainly give Monsieur Villele the full 
credit for wishing ; we never knew a 
minister who did wish for any, but 
whether there will be any or not, 
does not quite depend upon his ipse 
dixit. His opponents are hard at 
work, each in their vocations ; for 
instance, Decaze has burst into the 
chamber of the late king, thrown 
himself upon the dead body, bathed 
it in tears (a good set-off against the 
holy water) and been carried away 
in the extreme of Parisian sensibi- 
lity! Chateaubriant has published a 
pamphlet, lauding the late king as 
a paragon of creation, only surpassed 
by the man who was to succeed him, 
and has done it so effectually that he 
was received with open arms at the 
new court, warmly welcomed by the 
Duchess d’Angouléme, and _ even 
smiled on throngh his sorrow by the 
new made monarch. It requires 
more than even M. Villele’s philoso- 
phy to predict what all this will end 
in. Charles X. has been of course 
proclaimed, and has received several 
of the public functionaries and bo- 
dies, to whom he has declared his 
intention of following in the footsteps, 
of his predecessor; he has also de- 
clared his intention of presiding in 
person twice a week in his council, 
and therefore he will not make any 
subject president. Charles is in his 
sixty-seventh year; he is said to 
be a devotée, which is not unlikely, 
recollecting as we do what he was ip 
his youth, and therefore the clergy 
anticipate good tidings ;, but the 
clergy should recollect two things: 
France is greatly changed, and princes 
are apt to chanes greatly eg lade 
th come kings; it 18 . 
sible that the clergy and M. Villele 
may both find themselves mistaken, 
in their calculations. Paris is change~, 
able both in its silks and its statesmen, 
Some. of our readers may perhaps 
wish to see how the succession in t 
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the Salique law in that ex- | 
chading uals tom the'throne?"" th 
‘Loui i madeeedall by his brother Charles 


Philippe Connt d*A rts, ~ wreg 
) Lewis’ Anvsint pee ~ his 
son (Dauphin) born A y tar 

, Henry, Duc de. Bourdon 
Duc de Berri), born Sept. 29, 1820, °° 

: J ouis,, Philippe, Duc .d’Orleans; born 
Oct. 6, 1773; 

This last prince has five sons, the 
eldest bern in 1%10, and the youngest 
in 1822. ‘The ninth in succession is 
the Duc de Bourbon, the father of 
the unfortunate Due d’ Enghein, near- 
ly 70 years of age ; there is an anec- 

told of him’ which is worth re- 
lating. His proper title is Condé, 
and when his father died, it of course 
devolved on him—he had no children 
left and refused ‘te assume it. “No,” 
said he, “ | am not worthy to be the 
last of the Condé's.” It is a pity 
that such a family should cease. 
Grand nts are en of in 
Paris with respect to the funeral of 
the late King and the coronation of 
the new one—the soener the one fol- 
lows the other the better; a sudden 
trevsition from grief to joy will not 
much embarrass the Grand Nation. 

We shortly noticed in our first sen- 
tence the failure ef Iturbide, and the 
consequent death of that adventurer. 
There never perhaps was so sense- 
less or hopeless an expedition. Our 
readers are aware, that early in May 
last, Iturbide sailed from this country 
in the English brig, Spring, in com- 
pany with bis wife and two children, 
and a foreigner of the name of Be- 
neski. He had been exiled from 
Mexico by the Congress, after his 
abdication, and allowed a large pen- 
sion on condition of his residing with 
his family in Italy: after a short time 
he left Italy and came to England, 
upon imformation of which event the 


congress: stopped his pension. His plan 


excuse for leaving Italy was, that the 
Counter-revolution in Spain render- 
ed his residence there unsafe; it 
an -~ after re arrival 

wrote to ress detailing 
the circumstances of his departure, 
describing the accounts which he had 
received of the distracted state of’ 
Mexico, and offering i 








x, (on-of the arrived 





Garcia ’ 
but refused to grant the second until 
he saw the person for whom. it. was 
intended. Next day, the .General 
was informed that Beneski, after re- 
turning to the ship, had agaim landed 


with two other persons and proceed- 
ed to the interior. A was im- 
mediately dispatehed, them, and 


they were overtaken a few .! 

from the place where they d ; 
Iturbide was of course instantly. dis- 
covered bp General Garcia, who had, 
it seems, one of his old. mili 
comrades. The. decree of the 


of April, authorizing his exeoution.as 
a traitor the moment he | on 
the Mexican territory was to 
him, but Garcia not.choosing to act 
strictly up to, its letter, 
him to abide the decision of the Con- 
ress of the State, i ‘The 
Connie instantly ordered him to be 
shot, and their order was according- 
ly carried into force on, the, very 
evening of his arrival at Padilla. 
Thus terminated this, extra- 
vagant and ixoti 
So far as it has 
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sans in Mexico, so. that his 
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stances did'not allow of his distribut- 
ing abroad according to his intentions. 
He sine by its hy rivragret it 
is a jejune, meagre, 
daca. which could not have dl 
on the credulity of a less in- 
telligent people than those it was 
composed to deceive. In this pro- 
clamation, published here without 
a date, he pretends that he comes as 
a mere citizen and soldier, with no 
views of personal aggrandisement, 
but merely to serve his country by 
giving her the benefit of the informa- 
tion he had acquired in Europe, and 
counteracting the combined plans of 
French and Spanish policy. It is 
quite wmnecessary to comment on 
such a production—independent of 
the personal character of Iturbide, 
who proved himself, when in power, 
tobe neither more nor less thanamere 
military despot ; itis a fact, that his 
departure from Zingland was publicly 
spoken of in M. Villele’s coteries at 
Paris as being im contemplation a 
—— before it a so that 
e seems to have up a 
good ‘aadoratnaaihe, i Teast’ with 
one of the parties whose policy he 
would persuade the Mexicans he 
landed to counteract. His death can 
be considered in no other light than 
as a national blessing to Mexico ; for, 
while he lived, his name would have 
been a rallying word to the ambitious 
and disaffec As it is, the catas- 
trophe seems highly popular with the 
country at large; publie rejoicings 
every where took place, and the city 
of Mexico was illuminated on re- 
ceipt of the intelligence. The na- 
tional exultation at the loss of a sig- 
nal enemy has had in it nothing of 
inhumanity ; on the contrary, _ the 
very first deliberation of the Congress 
after eee death was dogs settle- 
ment of @ provision on family, 
and with a liberality which does 
them infinite honour an annual pen- 
sion of 8000 dollars was settled upon 
his widow: ‘He ‘was ambitious, 
and they slew him,” but their subse- 
quent conduct shows that the ambi- 
tion to overthrow such a government 
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sons .in- authority .did: their’ duty 
promptly, and the intelligence was 
transmitted throughout the state with 


a rapidity which proves that.| the 
roads are not so i with ban- 
ditti, as to impede for a moment the 
means of communication. Indeed, 
the chief of these bands, Gomez; who 
commanded 300 men, and: who was 
considered a partisan of: Iturbide’s, 
had proposed the terms of surrender. 
There can be no doubt that this event 
will give additional stability ‘to the 
Government, and therefore must 
ve satisfactory to the friends of 
lath Bolivar ~ — Peru, and 
report assi to him re 
of Lima and Callao; this intelligence 
rests merely on r , and reports 
in which the Stock Ex is so 
manifestly interested should be ‘re- 
ceived with caution: we shall» be 
most y next month to be ena~ 
bled to publish their confirmation. ' 
Having just detailed the fate of 
one ambitious enemy to the cause of 
freedom, we turn with pleasure te 
the contrast which the arrival of ‘the 
friend of freedom in the same hemi- 
sphere produces. We might fill‘an 
entire number with the compliments 
id to General La Fayette on his 
ing in America. The whole po- 
pulation received him with 
8; and his through the 
try has been one continued tri- 
h. The account of his meeting 
with the few su soldiers’ of 
the revolutio; 
affecting. La 
considered in fact as the of the 
whole nation—a nation of which he 
may be said to be. one of the parents. 
What, and how enviable, now must 
be his sensations! A few years since 


he found her a petty , Strug~ 
gling fearlessly, but hopeless~ 
, opp paket 
visits. her, free and jw 
ty nation, likely to retrieve and’ 
transmit all that is valuable amon 


| yee their euiecess.: ev <7 
y — Wecopyfrom oneof thedate French’ 
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of Great Britain, a funeral service 
will be solemnized. in. the ‘parish 
church of St. Germain-en-Laye by 
the Bishop of Cybistra, coadjutor of 
Edinburgh, on the occasion of the 
translation of some mortal remains of 
James II.! The subjects of his 
Britannic Majesty are invited to at- 
tend.” When we saw this, we con- 
ceived it a piece of Parisian plea- 
santry, and only wondered how such 
a badinage upon legitimacy escaped 
the censorship. The feeling, how- 
ever was very different, when we 
found by next day’s post that the 
disinterment had actually taken place, 
that a grand procession of priests 
had performed a solemn mummery on 
the occasion, and that the rotten 
bones of this old™bigot had been al- 
most all but canonized. One part of 
it, however, we must still take the 
liberty of doubting, and that is, that 
any portion of this impiety was com- 
mitted by any order from our So- 
vereign. It does appear to us to be 
au impudent libel. The living car- 
case of this crowned enemy was 
ejected from the throne and the king- 
dom, and we cannot see how the 
worms can have qualified its moul- 
dering remnant for any posthumous 
honour ! James was a tyrant in Eng- 
land—a coward in Ireland, and a 
bigot in both—we know of no virtue 
by which his vices were redeemed, 
or of no vice even sufficiently respect- 
able to mitigate the contempt in 
which kings and people should alike 
hold his memory. The farce was in 
all probability got up by some of the 
superstitious dotards, who crawl] in 
the train of the old Catholic regime. 
The only news from Spain is what 
might have been expected and what 
must be expected as long as the pre- 
sent system continues. <A oe of 
Constitutionalists, who had taken re- 
fuge in Gibraltar, manned an expedi- 
tion and succeeded in seizing the for- 
tress of Tarifa with a part of the 
garrison, of which they are said to 
have been in communication. The 
assistance of the French troops was 
obliged to be called in, O’Donnell and 
his adherents not being considered 
sufficient to retake it. The fortress 
was retaken by the French after a 
formal bombardment, and though 
some of the Constitutionalists were 
taken, many escaped. Ferdinand bas 
been busy ever since in distributing 





medals and orders tothe French. so]. 
diery.. Another Constitutional expe. 
dition landed on the Spanish coast, 
higher upthe Mediterranean, and pro. 
ceeding in the direction of M 

will probably furnish him with an op- 
portunity for a fresh distribution. It 
is quite clear from all this, that. the 
French must either keep perpetual 
possession of the country, or that 
where they go, it would be very pru- 
dent for the beloved Ferdinand. to 
take a trip along with them. As it 
is, he seems afraid even to trust. his 
own Spanish troops about his persen, 
having engaged for his own especial 
service, a troop of Saxon body guards. 
The principal part of the Spaniards 
engaged under Valdes in the affair of 
Tarifa escaped to Tangier after its 
re-capture by the French. 

We are glad, in our present num- 
ber, to be enabled to afford to the 
friends of Greece some consolation 
for the dismal intelligence which we 
were reluctantly compelled to convey 
to them in our last. Ipsara, whose 
capture by the Turks under such 
complicated circumstances of trea- 
chery and cruelty we were obliged to 
announce, has been retaken, and with 
a terrible re-action. Soon after the 
discovery of the Albanian perfidy, as 
many of the Ipsariots as were able 
quitted the island, and appealing suc- 
cessfully for assistance to the people 
of Hydra and Spezzia, returned and 
made a gallant attack upon the Turk- 
ish fleet, which they succeeded in al- 
most totally disabling. The remnant of 
the Turkish naval force fled, leaving 
some thousands of their troops upon 
the island ; these the Ipsariots totally 
destroyed and became once more 
masters of their island. There was 
one act of heroism performed during 
this re-capture so eminently conspi- 
cuousthat we cannot mingle with 
the mere general details of that day's 
bravery. A body of Ipsariots under 
the command of a Greek 
Maroaki, finding themselves unable. 
to defend the fortress of Nicholo 
which had been entrusted to their 
protection, hoisted a flag on which 
was inscribed ‘ Liberty or Death, and 
immediately blew up the fort, involv 
ing themselves and about twelve h 
dred Turks in instant destruction 5 
this noble band, worthy of ,Thermo~ 
pyle, amounted. to> about »eighty+: 
Surely such a people, however 
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porarily enthralled, cannot be held in 
permanent subjection. Letters from 
Constantinople state that the fleet of 
their Capitan Pacha has been reno- 
vated, and will take signal retribu- 
tion; they also declare that the force 
of the Pacha of Egypt is very formi- 
dable. The season is, however, now 
far advanced, and we hope their ef- 
forts will be impeded—This noble 
people are a reproach to Christian 
Europe, and their fate, if they perish, 
will go down so to the latest posterity 
—they will not share however the 
opprobrium of their age, of which we 
fear even their heroism cannot afford 
any redemption. . 

News had been received at the 
Brazils of the late commotions in 
Portugal which quite lulled all the 
apprehensions of an invasion which 
they fully expected, and to repel 
which they had made very spirited 
preparations. A grand expedition 
had, however, sailed under the com- 
mand of Lord Cochrane to repress 
some insurrection which was in pro- 
gress on the coast. A report was in 
circulation, that his Lordship was 
about to return home, and was likely 
to receive some mark of Royal favour. 
This had been since contradicted by 
his friends. 

The domestic news of this month 
is meagre, as might have been ex- 
pected at the season’ of the year. 
London is dull and quite deserted. 
Even the Cabinet Ministers are all 
out of town, and the Lord Chancel- 
lor is now decreeing the fate of par- 
tridges and pheasants. Mr. Canning 
has taken advantage of his leisure 
to visit Dublin, where he has not 
been received with much distinction 
—he is too liberal for the Orangemen 
and too constitutional for the Catho- 
lies, ef whom ¢ all or nothing’ seems 
to be now the motto. Perhaps the 
Foreign Secretary need not wish a 
better panegyric than this evasion of 
extremes—his safest, wisest, and 
most honourable course js to heed 
neither faction and do his duty. 

Parliament stands further proro- 

gued to the 4th of November, and 
there are some rumours that it will 
then shortly meet for the dispatch of 
business and be dissolved immediately. 
A very general canvass is going for- 
ward in Ireland, and it has begun in 
some parts of this country- 
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We regret much to state that the 
respectable Banking house ef Marsh, 
Stracey, and Graham, has appeared 
in the Gazette. This melancholy, 
and we fear, far spreading failure, has 
been attributed to Mr. Fauntleroy, 
one of the junior partners, who is in 
custody under very serious charges. 
This event has excited a considerable 
sensation amongst all ranks in the 
Metropolis. 

The harvest, which is very abun- 
dant, has been almost universally 
gathered in without any damage. 

We are sorry to amounce the 
death of Major Cartwright, the Vete- 
ran reformer. He was 87 years of 
age, and to the last ardent in his 
favourite cause. 





AGRICULTURE. 
Tue harvest now approaches very near 
its universal conclusion, and the weather 
may fairly be said to have been on the whole 
propitious. There are, indeed, some farmers 
who, either from want of activity or fore- 
sight, have been somewhat injured by the 
late rains, but generally speaking these 
cannot be said to have been the cause of 
much evil. The crop is allowed to be ex- 
cellent, and the sample of a fair quality. 
But notwithstanding this almost univer- 
sally allowed excellence of the crops, the 
farmers are making their annual complaints 
of wheat carried too soon and in a dam 
state—of the immense quantity of black 
barley—and of the crop not being so heavy 
as was generally anticipated. These we 
observe to be the usual grievances which 
are always related about this period of the 
year, and we believe they receive the little 
credit they deserve. The barley crop, per- 
haps, is not an average one, and some of it 
may be a little stained, but the opening 
of the ports will have the effect of lessening 
the demand for this article, and therefore 
of lowering the price, since it is said the 
distillers will use oats in preference. The 
merchants are reported to be extremely 
anxious to buy, both on account of he 
smallness of their stocks, and because old 
wheats are said to be not worth buying. 
But it is very much to be doubted whether 
the merchant is so low in his stock as the 
farmers generally represent, when comer 
pared with former years. It seems, upon 
a reference to the accounts of the last two 
years, that the difference in the arrivals of 
wheat, barley, and flour, and in the sales 
of the two former, is extremely small, and 
not in favour, as it appears to us, of this 
rumour. We have taken the two weeks at 
the end of August; and the two first 
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Wheat. Barley. ~~ “Flour. 
1822. 26,258 2,574 31,135 
1823, 25,212 2,019 30,686 
1824. 27,925 1,184 29,161 


Sales. 
Wheat. Barley. 
1822. 37,116 2,066 “ 
1823. 36,610 1,729 
1824. 31,778 1,280 
From the ing statement it does not 


appear that there is any sufficient difference 
in the arrivals or thesales to lead to the sup- 
position of a great demand on the part of 
the merchants. By the number of quarters 
sold over and above the quantity arrived 
last, there does appear to have been some 
demand 11 consequence of the supposed 
failure of the crop and the expected rise. 
The late fall in the price of flour also gives 
reason to suppose, that the demand for 
that article is small, or that the millers 
have taken advantage of the abundance of 
water, and sent a large quantity into the 
market. The average prices of the dif- 
ferent years are rather more at variance, 
this year being considerably the highest. 
But although this might indicate a demand, 
some slight demand on the part of the mer- 
chants is still much more likely to arise 
from the power of the farmers to hold their 
stock, thus to create an advance. If 
any great advance in the price of grain was 
anticipated there would be giunl for sup- 
posing that some anxiety to buy would 
display itself, but it is scarcely probable that 
in the face of an acknowledged productive 
harvest—knowing that even last year, with 
a deficient crop, and with a demand greater 
by 3000 quarters than during the same 
period this year—knowing that although 
the same quantity of flour has come into 
the market during the same period this year 
as during last, and that the price has fal- 
len,—it is scarcely probable that the mer- 
chants would in the face of all these facts 
be very anxious to 

The pop Rn, has been tly im- 
proved by late rains, those late 
sown will be forwarded with such rapidity 
that they promise most abundantly. 

The averages are for wheat 57s. 8d. 
barley 32s. ld. and oats 23s. 2d. 

The hop picking is now general, and the 
quality is said to be Prices. sold 
trom 100s. to 120s. but few pockets came 
to market. 

For beef and mutton there was a free 
demand in Smithfield.— Lamb is bowever 
a heavy sale.—The highest for beef is 4s. 
and for mutton 4s. 4d, and for lamb 5s. 2d. 





India House, which will take place on 
Friday the 24th. The prices at the com- 
mencement of this month, and which have 


Sugar.—In the last week of August 
little was done, and the holders being dis- 


were reported. There were 

deliveries from the West India warehouses. 
Foreign sugars were in demand, and con- 
siderable sales were effected ; white 


Havannah 36s. to 38s. ; 3 
brown Brazil 22s. Last the demand 
for Muscovades increased, and some of the 
holders being disposed to. sell a shade 
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there have been some fluctuations the prices 
have in general kept up, only such large 
parcels of Jamaica were brought forward 
that a reduction of 1s. per cwt. took place. 
Other. descriptions s ed the late cur- 
rency;' but the market this day -week 
was without briskness. The public sales of 
coffee last week went off very heavily, and 
all the ordinary descriptions of Briti 


plantation and 


sold freely ; St. Domingo, of middling qua- 
lity, sold 6ls. 6d. There Wise two public 
—- coffee this forenoon, 163 casks 
British plantation, 583 bags foreign ; 

latter good ordinary pale St. Domingo, ra- 
ther mixed, 61s. to Gls. 6ds and 62s. The 
British plantation coffee went off steadily at 
the prices of last week ; the middling 
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Spices on the whole have been in good 
demand, especially Pimento. Nutmegs 
an at 2s. lld. to 3s.1d.  Pi- 
mento of good quality 83d. Black pepper 
rather heavy. White pepper has advanced 
Is. per Ib. owing to the loss of a vessel 
with a large quantity on board, and the 
East India Company having none in their 
warehouses. 

Saltpetre ata public sale this forenoon, 
no tefraétion; 35 tons, sold 21s. to 21s. 6d. 
_ Oilsx—Latile has been doing, in expecta- 
uon of news from Davis’ Straits; but it is 
now generally apprehended, that the ac- 
counts will'be very bad; it: is thought 
the vessels ‘may have ventured too far to 
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the north, . into ay a a and 
perhaps be shut in by the ice, The prices 
are nominal. Greenland new parcels 23/. 
Seed oils rather lower. 

Silkk.—The silk trade continues. yery 
brisk, and Chinas at the advance 
of ls, to ls. 6d. per lb, on the late India 
House sale prices, and the request exten- 
sive at the i ement. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.+The tallow 
market has been very heavy ; yellow candle 
tallow of 1823 quoted 34s. 3d, and new 
34s. 9d. and for “~~ and September 

34s. 9d. The last letters from 
Petersburgh state, the prices of 100 roubles ; 
Exchange 9j¢d.—Hemp is a shade lower. 
—In Filax.there is no alteration, 

There appears some revival in the de- 
mand for Tallow this morning, and Tallow 
of 1823 may be quoted 34s. Od.¢ 1824, 
35s. 6d—Hemp is also in more request, 
and rather higher. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands,—The 
accounts from France respecting the vin- 
tage are very unfavourable; the prices of 
Brandy are from 4d, to Gd. per gallon 
higher than in London: the quantity here 
prevents any advance, but the market is 
evidently firmer; the. nominal price of 
Brandy housed 2s, 7d.; the state of the 
trade, from the late failure, prevents any 
transactions in Spirits.—Rum remains no- 
minally the same as we have lately quoted, 
but the purchases lately are quite 
inconsiderable—For the Geneva on the 
quay ls. 10d. is asked, but there are as yet 


no 
The first sale of Brandy for ‘some time 
is just reported, housed at 2s. 7d. 
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The following works ate in the press :— 


Walladmor : translated the 
English of Walter “Scott ;— 
ng the German. In Three Vols. Post 
a ) 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the late Rev. Edward Williams, DD. with 
an Appendix, including Remarks on im- 


portant Parts of Theological Science. By 
Joseph G One. Vol. 8vo. 
A new Edition of the late Dr. Faweett’s 













_. » ve es jee cake a. 
Rites and 


and Nati 


} ’ 
. 


nstitutions, 





Peculiarities, combining a copious Fund of 
Amusement and Instruction. d gd 
An aflditional Volume’ of ‘Letters 2 












149 Works lately Published. 


The Second Number of a new Series of 
Original Sketches, after the style of Mor- 
land. By M, Campion. Intended as easy 
and progressive Lessons in the Art of 
Sketching Rustic Figures, Animals, Land- 


scapes, &c. 

Der Freischiitz, or the Seventh Bullet, a 
Series of Twelve Illustrations of this popu- 
lar Opera, drawn by an Amateur, and 
etched by pre. Pr with a 
Travestie of the ma. 

Saint Baldred of the Bass, a Pictish Le- 
gend; the Siege of Berwick, a Tragedy ; 
and other Poems and Ballads, descriptive of 
East Lothian and Berwickshire. By James 
Miller. In One Vol. 8vo. 

Dunallan, or the Methodist Husband. 
In Three Vols. 12mo. By the Author of 
The Decision, Father Clement, &c. 

The Doctrine of Election, viewed in Con- 
nection with the Responsibility of Man as 
a Moral Agent. By the Rev. William 
Hamilton, DD. of Strathblane. In 12mo. 

The Works of the Rev. John Newton, 
AM. late Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
&c. With a Life and View of his Character 
and Writings. By the Rev. Richard Cecil, 
AM. a new Edition. In 6 Vols. 8vo. 

The fourth Volume of Grant’s History 


POct! 
of the English Chutch and Sects, bringin 
down the Narrative to 1810. . 

Poems, entitled Dublin University Prize 
Poems, with Spanish and German 
&c. By George Downes, Author of* Let. 
ters from Mecklenburgh. 

A Practical Treatise on Fruit Trees, and a 

iption of all the best Fruits in Cul. 
tivation. By Mr. Bliss. 

Brief Practical Remarks on the Manage. 
ment and Improvement of Grass Land, as 
far as relates to Irrigation, Winter Flood- 
ing and Draining. By C. C. Western, Esq, 
MP. 

Old Heads upon Young Shoulders, a 
Dramatic Sketch, in One Act. By Tho- 
mas Wilson, Teacher of Dancing, Author 
of The Danciad, &c. Price 1s. 

In One Volume 4to. Joannis Miltoni 
Angli De Doctrina Christiana Libri duo 
posthumi, nunc primum Typis Mandati ; 
edente C. R. Sumner, MA. In One Vol. 
4to.; and at the same time will be pub- 
lished, uniform with the above, A Treatise 
on Christian Doctrine. By John Milton. 
Translated from the Original by Charles 
R. Sumner, MA. Librarian and Historio- 
grapher to His Majesty, and Prebendary of 
Worcester. 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


History and Biography. 

The Life and Diary of Lieut.-Colonel 
John Blackader, of the Cameronian regi- 
ment, who served under King William 
and the Duke of Marlborough, in the 
Wars of Flanders and Germany, and after- 
wards in Scotland, during the Rebellion 
of 1715, when he was appointed Deputy 
Governor of Stirling Castle. By Andrew 
Crichton, Author of the Memoirs of the 
Rev. John Blackader. 1 Vol. 12mo. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

The Two Mothers, or Memoirs of the 
last Century. 12mo. 5s. 


Medicine and Surgery. 


The London Dispensatory. By A. T. 
Thomson, FLS. Ben. 15s. * 


Observations on the nature and cure of 


Dropsies. By John Blackall, MD. 
Fourth Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Miscellanices. 


The one of Partridge, or the Astrolo- 
ger’s Pocket Companion. Part I. 2s. 
ey on the Globes and Maps; in- 
terspe with some Historical, Biogra- 
phical, Chronological, M ical, and 
cous Information¥ on a New 
Plan. 'To'which are added, Questions for 
Examination, designed for the Use of 


Young Ladies. By the late William 
Butler. Tenth Edition. With an A 
pendix, by which the Stars a easily 
nown. By Thomas Bourn, Teacher of 
Writing, Arithmetic, and Geography. 
12mo. 6s. boards. 

Gray's Book of Roads, with coloured 
Maps. 12mo. 15s. half bd. 

Herve’s Guide to Paris. 12mo. 10s. 

A Whisper to a newly Married Pair from 
a Widowed Wife. 12mo. 3s. 6d. ; 

L’Enfer de Dante“ Alighieri. Traduit 
en Francais, par J. C, Tarver. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 14. Ls. 

phy illustrated on a popular Plan. 

By the Rev. J. Goldsmith. A New Edi- 
tion, 12mo. 14s. 

A Treatise on Field Diversions. By 
Gentleman of Suffolk. 12me. 5s. |: 

Illustrations, Critical, Biogra- 
phical, and Miscellaneous, of Novels of 
the Author of Waverley. 3 Vols. 12mo- 
12. 8s. : nt 

The Emigrant’s Note Book and Guide. 
7s. 6d. me 

Memoirs of the Rose, comprising Bo- 
tanical, Poetical, and Miscellarteous’ Re- 
collections of that celebrated Flower. In # 
Series of Lettens ta Dati! yal 4 

&. 
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Novels and Tales. 


Miss Barber’s Tales of Modern Days. 
12mo. 6s, 

Whittingham’s French Classics. Vol. 5. 
containing Télemaque. Par Fénélon. 
24mo. 6s. 6d. bds. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelist. Vols. 
22 and 23, containing Edward. By Dr. 
Moore. 6s. bds. 

Tales of a Traveller. By Geoffry 
Crayon, Gent. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1. 4s. 

Caprice, or Anecdotes of the Listowel 
Family. An Irish Novel, in 3 Vols. By 
an Unknown. 14. ls. 

Harriet and her Scholars: a Sabbath 
School Story, with a Plate. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Lady at the Farm House; or, Re- 
ligion the Best Friend in Trouble. By 
the Author of ** Jane and Her Teacher,” 


Ecclesiastical Preferments—Births—M arriages. 
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&e. gg a neat Engraving. :18mo. 2s.6u. 


Poetry and Drama. 


Poems appropriate for a Sick or a Me- 
lancholy Hour. 12mo. 5s. 

Translations, Imitations, &c. By the 
Author of ‘ Ireland.” A Satire. Fools. 
cap. 8vo, 7s. 


Theology. 


Christ's Victory and Triumph in Heaven 
and Karth, over and after Death. By 
Giles Fletcher. With an original Biogra- 
phical Sketch of the Author, aceurately and 
handsomely printed from the Edition of 
1610. 3s 

Sermons on the Fifty-first’ Psalm, with 
others on Doctrinal and Practical Subjects. 
By the Rev. J. Bull, MA. 8vo. 10s, 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. Charles Wm. Stocker, MA. Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford, and one ofthe 
Pablic Examiners of that University, to the Mas- 
tership of Elizabeth College, Guernsey.—The Rey. 
George Woodhouse, MA. of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, instituted by the Bishop of Hereford, to the 
Vicarage of Leominster, in the county of Hereford. 
—The Rev. Wm. Frederick Hamilton, BA. of St, 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, appointed Domestic 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Mel- 
bourne.—The Rev. G. B. Tuson, Curate of Bath- 
wick, Somerset, to the Vicarage of Huish, with 
the Chapelry of Langport annexed.—The Rev. 
Thomas Brown, Clerk, to the Rectory of Hem- 
ingston, in the county of Suffolk, on the presenta- 
tion of Sir William Fowle Middleton, Bart. of 
Shrubland Park.—The Rev. Dr. Ingram, Presi- 
dent of Trinity College, Oxford, Instituted by the 
Bishop of Oxford, to the Rectory of Garsington, 
Oxfordshire.—The Kev. C, L. Kirby, BCL. Vicar 
of Stoke Talmage, and formerly Fellow of New 
Coliege, presented to one of the three portions of 


the Vicarage of Bampton, void by the resignation 
of the Rev. Dr. Richards. —The Rev. Joseph Ba- 
dely, to the Vicarage of Blewbery, Berks, vacant 
by the resignation of the Rev. John Keble.—The 
Rev. John Jago, DD. to the Vicarage of Milton 
Abbot, in Devon, on the presentation of his Grace 
the Duke of Bedford.—The Rev. Thomas Freke, 
MA, to the Vicarage of Loddiswel], with the Cha- 
pel of Tous Saints annexed, in Devon, on the pre- 
sentation of Francis Freke Gunston, of Bishop's 
Hall, in Somerset, Esq.—The Rev. David Jen- 
kins, AB. tothe Vicarage of St. Goran, Cornwall, 
in the — of the Bishop of Exeter.—The 
Rev. William Palmer, MA. of Queen’s College, 
has been presented by the Lord Chancellor to the 
Vicarage of Polesworth, in Warwickshire, on the 
recommendation of the trustees of the late Sir 
Francis Nethersole.—The Rev. John Hatchard, 
jun. MA. instituted by the Bishop of Exeter to 
the Vicarage of St. Andrew, in Plymouth, on. the 

resentation of John Hatchard, Esq. of Piceadit- 
y, void by the death of the Rey. Jolin Gandy. 








BIRTHS. 


Aug. 14.—At Mellington Hall, Montgomeryshire, 
the lady of E. Filder, Esq. a son. 

Sept. 4.—At Beaulieu e, Winchmore Hill, 
the Indy of Frederick Cass, Fag. a son. 

10. At Charlecote, the lady of George Lucy, Esq. 
MP. sou and heir, 

12. At Rushall, Wilts, the lady of the Rev. Wm. 

a aco rae 
a0 im -street, t » H. 
iat ins ‘ 

— At Upper Homerton, the lady of Thos. Pares, 
Juan. on MP. ason. 

=e Ealing, the lady of the Rev. Henry Harvey, 

. 8 80n. 

19. Ta er Baker-street, Portman Square, the 

Locke, Esq. Surgeon, a son and 


daughter. Second 
3}, Lscut-Col. Rolt, CB, and K7S.0f the Segond 
r Queen's Royals,to Anne, . 
George Uasswall, Esq. of Sacombe Park, Herts. 


as tow.) SEN GRELAND. | Ang 8 
of edad Woltecee Ba Peon Carey 


ABROAD. 


At Florence, the lady of John Craufurd, Esq. of 
Auchinames, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 16.—At Cranford, the Hon. Grandey pete. 
ley, son of the Earl of Berkeley, to Caroline, 
cangeat daughter of the iaté Paal Benfield, 


28. At Reynoldston, Glamo . John. : 
ig Lacas, Bag. cldest 500, siome to Letitia, 
tout , nm the ’ ’ 
mobs daughter of the late Nicholas Loftus 


‘ eats Member for the 
vanty of Wexford, and grand of the 


coun 
May, Bart. of Mayfield, i 
SE cael 
31. At Lambeth the Rev. Bernard Joh. 
"Sa PS ty oh i 
P youngest tauchier>of she Inte 


bella 
Robert Esq. Lo » my 
county of Herebrte rhage “4 


\ 
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— At St. George's, Hanover Square, Lieut.-Col. 
Allen, late of the 23d Lancers, to Miss Mitchell, 
eldest d ter of the late Col. Campbe') Mit- 
chell, and niece to Lady Fletcher, of Ashley 
Park, and te Lady Leith. 

— At Mary-le-bone Church, by the Rev. C. Shef- 
field, the Rev. Henry L. Neave, second son of 
Sir Thomas Neave, t. to Agnes Ann, eldest 
fengheer of the late Rev. Sir Robert Sheffield, 

ev 4.—At St. Georges, Hanover Square, Wm. 

dair Carter, Esq.to Elizabeth Hyde, only sister 
of Joseph Hayne, Esq. of Haddon, Jamaica, 
and of Burdrop Park, Wilts, 

— At Shrewsbury, Richard, son of Bryan Smith, 
Esq. of Liverpool, to Mary Anne, daughter of 
W. Egerton Jeffreys, Esq. of Coton Hill, Salop. 

6. At Swansea, by the Rev. Thos. Morris, the Rev. 
George Wm. Fanquier, to Caroline, sister of Sir 
John Morris, Bart. of Sketty Park, in the county 
of Glamorgan. 

8. At Lanchester, Durham, the Hon. and Rev. 
Edward Grey, brother to Earl Grey, to Miss 
Elizabeth Adair, niece to Lady Claveriug, of 
Axwell Park, in the same county. 

— William Warren Hastings, Esq. of og Inn, 
to Sophia, eldest daughter—and John Nelson, 
Esq. of Doctor’s Commons, eldest son of the 
late KR. A. Nelson, Esq. Secretary of the Navy, 
to Caroline, second daughter—of Dr. Burrows, 
of Gower-street, Bedford Square. 

— At Manchester, Lieat.-Col. Sir Thomas Reade, 
to Agnes, eldest daughter of Rich. Clogg, Esq. 
of Longsicht I e. 

9. At Caversham k, by special license, Sir 
Thomas Elmsley Croft, Bart. to Sophia Jane, 
only child of the late Richard Lateward, Esq. of 
Ealing Grove, Middlesex. 

11. At St. M t’s, Westminster, by the Bishop 
of Chichester, John Mitchell, Esq. MP. to KJiza, 
pe daughter of John Elliot, Esq. of Pimlico 


ge. 

— At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, James W. Cooper, 
Esq. of the Treasury, to Harriet Augusta, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Evans, Esq. of Park Place, Ken- 
nington. 

14. At Kirkdeighton, John Evans, Esq. of Tavis- 
tock —— to Mary Anne, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Geldart, of Barnewell Priory, 
Cambridgeshire, and Rector of Kirkdeighton, 
in the county of York. 

15. By special! license, at Rear Admiral Dig *s, 
Harley-street, by the Bishop of Bath and dis, 
Lord Ellenboroagh, to Jane Elizabeth Digby, 
only danghter of Rear Admiral Digby, and Vis- 
countess Andover, and grand daughterof T. W. 
Coke, . MP. of Holkham, Norfolk. 

16. At Burniey, the Rev. W. Thursby, second son 
of John rvey Thursby, — of Abington- 
abbey, Northamptonshire, and of Harding- 
— . 4 ~~! —. to Eleanor Mary, 
eldest daughter of John reav . of 
Ormerod- house, lonetiiie.’ * a 

16. At Bolton Perey, by His Grace the Archbishop 
of York, Georgiana, youngest daughter of Arch- 
deacon Markham, to George Baillie, . eldest 
gon 8 Senege Baillie, Esq. of J wode, 

cotland. 


DEATHS. 


Aug, 16.—In Upper Gower-street, Elizabe 
wite of Lord Wieerice Drommeta 

20. In Green-street, Grosvenor-square, Thomas 
Trevor Hampden, Vicount Ham , and Baron 
Trevor of Bromham. His Lordship was born 
Sept. 1], 1740, and succeeded his father, August 
22, 178%. He was twice married, first (June 
13th, 1768), to Catherine, only daughter of Ge- 
pera! David Greme; secondly (July 12th, 1905), 
to Miss Brown, sister of Wedderburn’ 
yd My yt yy his brother, who is since 

M4. At the ¢ of his son, in the Vale of 
Neath, the Right Hon. the Barl of Dunraven, 


4 

2. Mr. 
ee veneer, Surgeon, of ire-street, 
30. At Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. Frances Wall, 


ter of the | 
to the Barl of Seaforthe tenes and sister 


Lately, at BI Hall, Warwickshi 
Gougions West. Kshire, Lady 


Sept. op Foot, - Of the Holl 
one of the aldermen one city of Dublin. 


— After ap lilness of three days, in his 40th 
Mr. J. H. Bohte, of York-street, Covent-Gare 
den, Foreign Bookseller to his Majesty. 
3. At Woburn, the Hon. Mrs. Seymour, wife of 
Heory eae Gon. Be. and daughter of the late 


G n. 

-4. In Tavistock-place, aged 65, Jesse Gregson, 
Esq. of Moor-house, Hawkharst, Kent. 

— Aged 54, Catherine had aren wife of Sir 
Henry Lawson, Bart, of Brough Hall, in the 

6. at Linstead Lodge, K aged 57 
At Lins ge, Ken » the Right 
Hon, John Roper Lord Teysham,’ Hie Lani. 
ship dying unmarried, is succeeded by his first 
Cousin, Heory Francis Roper Curzon, eldest 
son of the late Hon. Francis Roper. His re- 
mains were as . edonahit on Lap ay 

~~ untin shire, in his 90th 
year, Will Palmer, Esq. one of the Direc- 
tors of Greenwich Hospital, aud upwards of 30 

ears one of His Majesty’s Commissioners of 
he Navy. 

7. At Cranbrook, Kent, Mrs. King, wife of Mr. 
King, banker, of that place. 

9. At his residence, in Berkeley-square, in his 
76th year, John Viscount Ham » who had 
succeeded to the title only afew days. The title 
and estates now devolve upon the Right Hon. 
George Ear! of Buckingham. (See above.) 

10. At Scarborough, Gawan Taylor, Esq. 

12. Near Southampton, in his 73d year, the Rev. 
Sir Charles Rich, Bart. 

15. At Kentish-town, aged 66, Dr. Clough, of 
Berner’s-street. 

16. In Baker-street, aged 70, Lieut.-General 
Andrew Anderson, of the Hon. East India 
ere service, on their establishment of 

0 1 


m 

19. At Newbold Conyers, Warwickshire, the resi- 
dence of her nephew, Edward Willis, Esq. Su- 
sanna, the lady of Sir Robert Peel, Bart. in her 
22d year. 

23. At his house in Burton Crescent, Sones come. 
pleted, within a few days, his 34th year, Major 
Joba Cartwright, a strenuous friend of civil and 
religious liberty. He was third son of William 
Cartwright, Esq. of Marnbam, Notts. He en- 
tered the Navy in 1756, under Lord Howe being 
then 18 years of age; in the same year be was 
at the siege of Cherbourg, and in the next in 
ad action — *. . nae ee 4 

. Major Cartwright was the author - 
veral politieal Treatises, of which the earliest 
were those written during the American war, in 
favour of the independence of that country. [n 
1780 he was the original mover of a meeting 10 
the county of Notts, for Parliamentary Reform, 
in behalf of which he continued, antil a very 
late period, to exert himself most warmly, con- 
stan Cp omy all public meetings conu 
with that object. 

— Athis house in Bedford Square, Thos. Lever- 


ton, . one of His Justices of the 

Pease, r the phate, of , Kent, and 
Middlesex, and for the city of Westminster. 

f William Armstrong, Esq 

Fanny er 0 . 

of Mohalliffe, in the county of , and 

grand-daughter of the county oF iubop of Tuam. 

SCOTLAND. 


At Dairsie, Fifeshire, the Rev. Robert M‘Culloch, 
DD. Minister of that in the 85th year of 
his age, and the 53d of his ministry. 


ost Christian Majesty, : 
Xavier XVIII, King of | oe 
at Versailles, Nov. 1 17565 in 1771) Ne 
may ested Sine 
fored im 16l4. He is sacceed- 





